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The first /conference focusi^d on specific appro^ch^s 
of ffiinorixy studi.es (both as a collective unit and as 



in the offering 

separate Entities) and on ^problems of "Anglo" educators xn 
medium-sized Midwestern institutions* Tdpic panels fpcusing on 
various literatures and on specific minority groups were held at 'the 
second conference.. Stemming directly from papers presented at both 
conferences, this anthology of 14 essays deals^ with the subject of 
identity and awareness in the minority experience of Latinos, Native 
Americans, and Afro-Americans. Topics covered include: the importance 
-of-^H^t^ature in the emergence of Latino identity; drama as an 
important medium in a quest for Latino identity; the main thrust of 
the Chicano studies program at New Me xico; Highlands University (I-a^ 
Vegas) ; Navajo "nationalism" as a source /of identity and scwareness;^^ 
the impact of urbanization on the identi-^y of Native Americans; the 
importance of identity and awareness from a literary perspective as 
it relates to Native Americans; the mulatto tradition in literature, 
a search for identity in two worlds; black\ identity and awareness 
viewed from the negative side, as developed by the\ English; 
adolescent literature' viewed as a method of /developing awareness and 
self- identity; the development of racial pride among blacks (from an 
historical perspective) ; and the issue of educational programs in the 
context of resocialization. (NQ) 
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PIETACR 



by 

Bruce L. Motucr 

Anthologies on Minority Studici have generally focuicd on separate 
ethnic or racial groups (e.g*, The Hack A«»rican hy Leslie H. Fishel, 
Jr., and Benjamin Quarles; Wative Aaericans Today by Howard M. Bahr, 
Bruce A. Chadwick, and Robert C. Day; or The Chicano by Edward Siven) 
or on studies within particular disciplines (e.g., Minority Croup 
Politics fcy Stephen J, Hersog; and Speaking for Ourselves by Lillian 
raderman and Barbara Bradshaw, a collection of writings by authors fro« 
various racial, national, and religious backgrounds). To the student. 

\ and educator, such anthologies have presented a convenient focus f or ^ 

study. Editors have produced collections which facilitate the teaching 
of specific curricula; and educators, too often ill-prepared to offer 
such courses, have allowed such anthologies to dictate the structure of 
their courses. Editors of most such collect ions , moreover, are affili- 

1 ated with cMipuses with large minority earollments and/or where the 

total enrollment is Urge enough to generate 'a proliferation of course 
offerings for various minority groups and disciplines. 

While greeted by faculty and stiMlents with initial relief and 
anticipation, the flood of anthologies and spec ialixat ion within col- 

I leci;ions hss left many faculty at medium-sixed and small institutions 

I with the apprehension that such volumes inadequately serve their needs. 

\ I 
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Time apM>r*<l ready for a new focus* aa Integral 
"Multi-CwlCural^ studies Into soMChing which m 
imstitutioas could reasooably expect to fund, U 
perhaips as laporCanti to staff. 

The title for this collection of essays,, £ 
the Minority KK»erienca; Fast mod Preseat . pari 
educ stars mare than the ad it or ■ can reasasably 4 
essays deAomstrate. however, that Afl«rlcam mimmu 
won than they have differences. The devalopmnl 
the realities of protest liteicature. tha role •! 
growing racial and social awareness, aad idemtit 
well as social units-- all these tranacand soclfl 
Ferhaps these aspects of coanoaality Wst charac 
Experience." Spec ialixat ion of prograaa and ia« 
minority groups does raise the specter, noreavar 
inherently neglect parallels in the mimority exp 
Each minority possesses experiences which briag ' 
focus and bring to Anglos as well as minority grt 
tlon of that experience. This anthology attesfti 
perspective. 

The origins of this book, and more specifics 
Conference on Minority Studies, took form enrouti 
Conference of African Historians to La Crosse » Ifj 
of 1972. We were concerned abaut a lack of ccpM 
educators in the Upper Midwest who were atteapCil 
convey to students the multivaried field eacoapM 



Bruc« L. Mouscr 

rity Studies have generally focused on separate 

The Hack American by Leslie H. Flshel, 
i; native Americans Today by Howard M. B^r, 
ik«rt C. Day; or The Chicano by Edvard Slsm^n) 
^icular disciplines (e.g.. Minority Group 
rraog; and Speaklna for Ourselves by Lillian 
ishaw;,a collection of writings by autWors fro« 
» aad religious backgrounds). To the student 
Logies have presented a coavenieat focus for ^ 
Ittctd collections which facilitate the teaching 
lit educators, too often ill-prepared to offer 
Id such anthologies to dictate the Structure of 
H mOBt such collections, Moreover, are affili- 
L«rg« ainority enrollMnts and/or where the 
I cnowgh to generate a proliferation of course 
lority groups ac^d disciplines, 
eulty mmd students with initisl relief and 
If anthologies and spec ialixat ion wi^thin col* 
ICulty at aediiMi-sixed and svall. institutions 
It such volumes inadequately s^rve their needs. 
I 
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XlM^app«ar«d ready for a new focus, an integration of "Minority** or 
"Multi-Cultural** studies into soaathiog which »ediua*sixed aad smII 
iasti tut ions could reasooably expect to fund, to recruit students aad, 
perhaps as iapprtaot, to staff. 

The title for this collection of essays. Identity aad Agreneaa^ la 
the Minority iKMrience; Fast and Freseat . perhaps proaises to such 
educaters aere than the^itors can reasoaably expev-tt to deliver. Tke 
essays dewmstrate, however, that Aaerican aiaorities have aere ia ca«- 
■on than^they have differences. The development of aiaorities prograaa, 
the realities of protest literature, the role of tradition and ayth, a 
gr^ing racial and social awareness, and identity as lad 1 vidua la as 
well as social units --all these transcend social and racial boundaries. 
Ferhaps these aspects of coanonality best characterise the "Miqprity 
Experience. " Spec Ulisat loo of prograaa and Isolated study of specific 
alnority groups does raise the specter, aoreover, that such prograaa 
Inherently neglect parallels in the aiaority experience In Aaerica. 
Bach ainorljcy possesses experieaces which bring "being a ainority" into - 
focus and bring to Anglos as well as alnority groups a fuller realisa*^ 
tion of that experience. This anthology attempts to reach that 
pe rs pec t Ive . 

The origins of this book, and acre specifically of the 1973 
ConierexKe on Minority Studies, took fota enroute froa the Milwaukee 
Conference of African Historians to La Crosse, Wisconsin, in the spring 
of 1972. Wr were concerned about a lack of c u aa un lcations aaong 
educators in the Upper Midwest who were atteaptlng to investigate and 
convey to students the aultivaried field encoapassed under the uabrella 
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dcilgutlon of *'MiaorlC7 Studlci.** We were equally conc< :aed about the 
proliferation of coafcrcncci and ■cttlngi which dealt lovcvhat ayop- 
ically vith acparatc group problcaa and with ■pcclfic dliciplinary 
interests. Fev universities underwrote educators sufficiently for then 
to attend Hore than a saaple of such conferences. At initiators of yet 
another conference, we based our decision oo the belief that educators 
in the Midwest, specifically those located at smaller institutions, 
would attend an Interdisciplinary gathering addressed to their iMedi* 
ate concerns. At aost, we could identify a few probleas; at least, we 
would becone aware of collective interests. 

We determined to Ilnit and structure the first conference to 
specific approaches in the offering of minority studies, both as a 
collective unit and as separate entities, and nore specifically to 
problems' of "Anglo" educators in medium-sixed Midwestern institutions 
whose administrators asked them to develop programs which would satisfy 
demands for minority courses. Moreover, we hoped to provide some 
answers for institutions (university, college, secondary, and elementary 
levels) with dominant white populations which faced a demand from stu- 
dents for awareness about minor Itli^s and their problems and which found 
themselves with decreaslngly mobile and increasl«gly \tenured "Anglo" 
faculties. The conference program reflected these concVms, with one 
session on "Directions In Minorities Programs,*' a second on aspects of 
"Black Studies," a third on "Latinos," "Native Americans," and 
"Specialized Approaches," mnd a fourth on specific problems at the 
secondary and elementary levels and the difficulty of keeping minority 
students in school. 



The first cooftrtnct, atttiid«4 by rtpn 
Inst 1 tut loos from eighteen states, dem^natri 
the Xnatitute for Minb^ity Studies at tht^a 
La Crosse were not uncoM^n in the Midwcat 
that matter). But perhaps more Importamt, 
there was a growing awareneaa that proklMSi 
group are not reatrlcted to that aimg^* 
of more than a dosen panels for an antic 
met in April, 1974, reglattrtd a lurther CM 
Topics for panels included such tltlea aa: 
Student Centera," Univtraity'a ReaVOMl 

denes in External Degree Frograma," "Rallgi^ 
ence," "Minority Business Development Imput 
"Pre-Seryice/In-Service Training Prograns la 
RacMl and Ethnic Minor it lea,** **The Role ol 
Minorities Spectrum," ''Minority Literl^ure 
demic Racism and the University Ideal: 'A Cott 
of Administrators toward Integrated tducktlo 
'*The Iffect of Affirmative Action on Kxlij|^l« 
and "American Minorities in International Al 
also included topic panels which focuse<| on 
specific minority groups* 

The essays in this collection stem dlrei 
at the 1973 and 1974 conferences. 7he edltoi 
invited each panelist to submit a paper lor 
this volume. From those papers presented lol 
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rlty ttudlca.^'^ it^ were t«|tAalIy concerned v^out the 
l«r«ficca and •c(»tlasi vhlch dealt SQveifhat ayop* 
group prol 2eM and with iiieclf Ic dliclpllnary 
rraltlei underwrote ed^ficatori sufficiently for then 
i aaaple -of luch conference!. Ai initiators of yet 
m teaed ^r decision on the belief that educators 
lllcally thoae located at sMlIer institutions, 
fdlaciplinary gathering addressed to their iaawdi* 
It, «• 90uld identify a few probleaa; at least, we 
, collective interests. 

» limit and structure the first conference to 
m the offering of miooritiy studies « both as a 
m aeparate entities, and nore specifically to 
riucators..in mediua-sixed Midwestern institutiona 
aakad the« to develop programs which would satisfy 
courses. Horcover, we hoped to provide so«e 
;oas (university, college, secondary, and i^lefMntary 
i white populations which faced a demand from atu- 
homt minorities and their problems and which found 
«aingXy mobile and Increasingly teiSured "Anglo" 
rrence program reflected these concerns^ with one 
la in Minorities frogrsms,^' a second on aspects ol 
ird on "Latinos,^ "Native Americans," and 
Its," and a foXirth on specific problems at the 
•ry levels and the> difficulty of keeping minority 
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The first coaference, attended by representatives of sixty-uint 
institutions from eighteen states, demonstrated that the concerns of 
the Institute for Minority Studies at the University of Wisconsin* 
La Crosse were not uncommon in the Midwest (nor in other regions, lor 
that matter). But perhaps ll^re Important, the attendance showed that 
there waa a growing awartneaa that problema which face one minority 
group are not restricted to that almgle group. "On-the-apot" formation 
of more than a dosen panels for an anticipated second conference which 
met in April, 1974, registered a further conference accompliahment . 
Topics for panels included such titles as; "The Future of Minority 
Student Centers," '*The University** teaponsibillty to Minorities Stu* 
dents in External Degree Programa," "gellgion and the Minority Kxperi** 
ence," "Minority lusinesa Development Input from Higher Educatiom," 
"Prc-Service/In-Service Training Prograsu in Minority Studies," "Urbak 
Racial and Ethnic Minorities," ••The Role of Black Collegea in the ^ 
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Spectrum," "Minority Literature and tha Adolescent," "Aca- 
im and the University Ideal: A Continuing Problem," "Behavior 
of Administrators toward Integrited Education in Higher Education,*^ 
**The Effect of Affirmative' Action on Bxiating Minority Group Programs," 
and "American M^norltlea in International Affaira." The conference 
also Included topic panels which focused on various literatures and on 
specific minority groups. 

The «saaya in this collection stem directly from papers preaented 
at the 1973 and 1974 conferences. The editorial board of the Institute 
invited each panelist to submit a P^per for possible ioclusion within 
this volume. From those papers presented for cons Ide rat ion » and from 

io 



the tenor of the conference! a whole, it U iMdiately evident / 
th«t "Identity and **Avareneii*' are theMei that doalnattd thii' conc(^ma 
of ttlnorltleK and educator! alike. lo the introduction. George K4 
Carter diat ingniahea between racial and ethnic ainoritiea, delinti^tea 
the peri»ctera of the field of Hinority Stud ica , .and focuaea on' "par- 
allela of oppreaaion*' vhich have characteriaed the minority ez'periencea 
in Africa. Few of the eaaaya in Parta I, II, and III att^||t to 
apecifically build bridgea bettreen the expcriencea of different racial 
grouM* Yet, aa a whole, the eaaaya act aa threada which weave to 
produce a better understanding th«n if each were to atand on its own 
mcrita. 

The editora are iiktebted to the c^dainiatration at the Univeraifcy 
of Wi8coaain*La Croaae for their encourascvent and finamcial aapport 
for a continuing aeriea of conferencea on Minority St^iea froai which 
theac papera wvre drawn. Special appreciation ia extended to 
Chancellor Kenneth Lindner without whoae auyport theae conferencea 
could never have been held. The liat of naaea of poraooa who Bade a 
contribution to the conferencea ia far too Urge to emWrate here> 
bet each of the» d<?«erv^ a apecial word of appreciation. 
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Mlf^ORITY STUDIES IN THE UNIVERSITY: 
USES AND ABUSES 



by 



George E. Carter 
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An anthology which deali with the subject 
Awareness in the minority experience must consi 
minority studies within the university. In lar 
concern for identity and awareness among minort 
establishment of minority studies programs with 
munity. Further, minority studies program* nee 
address the minority experience in the United S 
the questions of identity and awarene^ss. „ Thua, 
what minorl,ty studies means becomef critical in 
abuses within the university community* 

The tens Minority Studies as used here is 
minorities, and more precisely to non-European 
Other oppressed groups, "uch as women, national 
ties, are omitted. While recogniritig the plura 
can society in all its diversity, non-Europein 
are jingled out for special attention* The reai 
ness relates to the unusual nature of the histo] 
European racial mi!norities in the United Stat*a 
oppression experienced by these groups* 

Thus, minority studio's, for present purpoai 
concept in the sense that it aS'sumes an amalgasM 
American Studies, Native-American Studies, Latii 
Americitn Studies, and the related courses,* into 
studies » This is not to deny the individual idi 
to imply they are somehow less important as indi 




INTKODUCTION 



,ITY STUDIES IN THE UNIVERSITY: 
USES AND ABUSES 



by 



George E. Carter 



' An anthology which deala with the subject of Nidentity and ^ 
anareness in the minority experience must consider the place of 
minority studies within the university. In large part, aif increased 
Concern for identity and awaretiWs among minority student* led to the 
establishment of minority studies Vrograms within the university com- 
munity. Further, minority studies programs need to respond to and 
address the minority experience in the United States in the light of 
the questions of identity and awareness. Thus, to understand precisely 
what minority studies means becomes critical in assessing the uses and 
abuses within the university coramupity. 

The terni Minority Studies as used here is limited to racial 
minorities, and more precisely to non-European racial minority groups. 
Other oppressed groups, such as women, nationality or ethnic minor i* 
ties, are omitted. Whil-e^ecognizifCfe th«? pluralistic nature of Ameri- 
can society in all its diversity, non-European racial minority groupt 
are singled out for special attention. The reason for such exclusive- 
ness relates to the unusual nature af the historical experience of noin- 
European racial minorities in the United States and the degree of 
oppression experienced by these groups. 

Thus, minority studies, for present purposes, ii an umbrella 
concept in the sense that it assumes an amalgamation of Black or Afro- 
American Studies, Kat ive-American Studies, Latino Studies, Oriental- 
American Studies, and the related courses, into one broad unit, minority 
studies. This is not to deny the individual identity of the parts or 
to iirply they are somehow less important as individual fields of 



inquiry. In fact, che goal can be m«'ihtien«nce of the individual parti 
as essential elements of the broader whole. 

Further, the concept of minority acudies does not necessarily 
ijiply any acceptance of a melting pot or salad bowl. In fact, the con- 
cept does not arbitrarily accept or reject these notions as valid or 
invalid goals. Minprity Studies should respect the individual integ- 
rity of each of its parts. There is no particular merit in assuming 
the individual parts of any given society must somehow fuse together to 
make something new. The historical evidence in the United States for 
the most part refutes such assumptions^ and Minority Studies as a broad 
concept ahould not accept the desirability of fusion for the sake of 
fusion. 

There is nothing inherently wrong with diversity within any given 
population. The individual parts can be respected, their int'egrity 
maintained, without destroying the society at large. Historians, among 
others, have long known that the melting pot theory aa applied to the 
United States is a myth. Any student of American society can easily 
see that Black-Americans, Native-Americans, Asian-Americans, and, 
later, Lacino-Americans have not been full participants in the AT^erican 
melting po^ unless one wants to accept the idea of a melting pot in 
which tv^se on the bottom get burned and the scum rises to the top. 

y(\e treatment of racial minoritieiJ in the United States frocr the 
very beginning of the country has involved racism of the worst order. 
Winthrop Jordan, in his important studies on the Black experience in 
early America, White r^'er Black and The White Man*s Burden , stresses 
that in search ini^ foi the origins of racism in America he had to start 



with an aoalysis of white attitudes, not onlj 

toward' Native-Americans . Realizing he could 

the Indiana. However, Jordan write^, ** . . 

tudes toward Negroes, Indians kept creeping 

Jordan makes is that white at titudea toward 

beginnings of the 'country . . . have done 

condition American responses to other racial 

for present purposes is the unstated assuai|J^ti 

in the American experience there are *'patalll 

racial minorities have had to face, both Indl 

minority group. In fact, -white treatment of : 

for white Americans* treatment of non-whitea 

At the same time, there are those who 

^'uniqueness of oppress ion" among racial minoi 

it 1« a mistake to attempt to compare the ex| 

racial minorities. A, good example of thla i>< 

Vine DeLoria's book, Custer Died for Your Sli 

2 

chapter entitled "The Red and the Black." 
Studies must recognize the validity of both 1 
important, must make students and others awai 
two views, if not many more, and further thai 
ness and identity will be influenced by whlcll 
Thus, there Is a good deal of confusion 
well worn phrase, "American melting pot," an^ 
minorities, racism, prejudice and discrlminal 
than in the anthologies which purport to covi 
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he goal can be maintenance of the individual parti 

• of the broader whole. 

ncept of minority studies does not necessarily 

of a melting pot or salad bowl. In fact, the con- 
prily accept or reject these notions as valid or 
rlty Studiea should respect the individual integ- 
parts. There is no particular merit in assuming 
of any given society must somehow fus^ together to 
The historical evidence in the United States for 

• auch assumptions, and Minority Studies as a broad 
ecept the desirability of fusion for the sake of 

g inherently wrong with diversity within any given 
ividual parts ^an be respected, their integrity 
deatroying the society at large. Historians, among 
own that the melting pot theory as applied to the 
ytb. Any student of American society can easily 
cans, Native-Americans, As ian -Americans , and, 
■us have not been full participants In the A-nerlcan 
ne wants to accept the idea of a melting pot in 
pttom get burned and the scum rises to, the top. 
f racial minorities in the United States frot;; the 
t country has involved racism of the worst order. 

his important studies on the Black experience in 

~\ 

Over Black and>T he White Man's Burden , stresse*? 
_ .jy 

r the origins of racism iri America hf Viad to statt 
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with an analysi* of white attitudes, not only toward Blacks, but alio 
toward Native-Americans. Realizing he could not do both, he dropped 
the Indians. However, Jordan writes, "... in continuing with atti- 
tudes toward Negroes, Indians kept creeping . . . back in." The point 
Jordan makes is that white attitudes toward Blacks from the early 
beginnings of the country "... have done a great deal to ahape and 
condition American r<faponsea to other racial minorities."^ Significant 
for present purposes is the unstated assumption in Jordan's work that 
in the American experience there are "parallels of oppression" which 
racial minorities have had to face, both individually and aa a racial 
minority group. In fact, white treatment of Blacks became the model 
for white Americans' treatment of non-whites. 

At the same time, there are those who would argue for the 
"uniquenesa of oppreasion" among racial minorities and, further^ that 
it is a mistake to attempt to compare the experiences of different 
racial minorities. A good example of this position can be found in 
Vine DeLoria's book, Custer Died for Your Sins , particularly the third 
chapter entitled "The Red and the Black. "^ A program in Minority 
Studies must. recognize the validity of both views and, perhaps more 
important, must make stijidents and others aware that there are at least 
two views, if not many more, and further that the questions of aware- 
ness and identity will be influenced by whichever view is taken. 

Thus, there is a good deal of confusion over the meaning of that 
well worn phrase, "American melting pot," and its relationship to 
minorities, racism, prejudice and discrimination, no better illustrated 
than in the anthologies which purport to cover the broad field of 
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minori.y studies. Mclvin Steinfleld^s Cracks in the MfUin>; ?ot ; 
Racism and Dlacr imifiat ion In American History , 1^70, is a <ane in 
point. m the Introduction Stelnfleld writes: "This book is about the 
Meltinft Pot Idea ami. its relationship to racism and discrimination. 
For most of America's history her theoreticians have painted the con- 
cept of the Melting Pot in glorious terms. According to this myth, 
America is the land of freedom, democracy, and golden opportunity in 
which people of all races, creeds, and colors are accepted on equal 
terms. Pride in the assimilation of huge numbers of immigrants is a 
vital companion to the myth of the Melting Pot."^ He goes on to dis- 
cuss the historical literature that accepted the vision of harmony 
inherent In the myth. However, if one looks at the experiences of 
facial minorities in America, It is apparent that they were not even 
part of the myth. U can be persuasively argued that the phrase "melt- 
ing pot," myth or reality, applied to white immigrantf or ethnic 
groups, but not to racial minorities. 

In fact, through :aost of American history there was no intention 
that racial rr.inorities should melt. Stein^ield notes: "While Anglos 
and other immigrants tram nortnern and western Europe were Vmeltlng;* 
blacks were enslaved, sold, denied voting rights, and lynctied; Indians 
were shoved off the paths of westward expansion and massacred, Chinese 
and Japanese were pxcl.ided or interred; Mexicans were conquered and 
oppressed, and other ethnic minorities were victimized. . . ."^ Note; 
ethnic minorities were victimized; racial ^innrities Vere enslaved, 
lynched, -nassacred, interred, and conquered. 



There is an inconsistency in a book about t 
devotes large sections to groups that were not t( 
himself, in the Introduction, realizes that rac i 
even part of the melting pot concept. The book, 
any melting pot or cracks therein; it Is really 
sion. A major weakness in the anthology is th* 
little effort is made to analyze the experience 
to discuss the fact that they were beyond the p« 
nition that the experiences of racial mlnorltle* 
the Jews were significantly different, and no •£ 
any parallels. How can students gain awareneaa 
minority Issues when such a hodge-podge effect 1 
field himself further notes: "In 1970 American* 
Melting Pot has just as often been a boiling can 
which the vehemenC fury of racism and diacrlminai 
bubbling."^ Even more Important, Americans muat 
least for racial minorities, the concept was notf; 
experience . 

Another example of the limited usefulness d 
on minority studies is one edited by Leonard Dlri 
Cople Jaher. The Aliens: A Hist ory of Ethnic Mi 
1970. The reader comes away, from this work not 
ethnic minority is. There are sections in the h 
grant groups, racial minorities, and a religious 
is told near the beginnirtg, "The persistence of 
prevents national unity froni emerging out of eth 
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I Steinfield*s Cracks in the Melting Pot: 
in American Htgtory > 1970, is a case in 
Lon Steinfield writes: "This book is about the 
relationship to racism snd distr iminatlon. 
Itory her theoreticians have painted the con- 
Ln* glorious terms. According to this myth, 
reedom, democracy, and golden opportunity in 

, creeds, and colors are accepted on equal 
Imilation of hvige numbers of imciigrants is a 
^th of the Melting Pot."^ He goes on to dis- 

ature that accepted the vision of harmony 
Dwever, if one looks at the experiences of 
rica, it is apparent that tUey were not even 
be persuasively argued that the phraae "melt- 
applied to white imnigrancs or ethnic 
I minorities. 

t of American history thpre was no intention 
hould melt. Steinfieli notes! "While Anglos 
northern and western Europe were 'melting;* 
lid, denied voting rights, and lynched; Indians 
IS of westward expansion and rnassarred, Chinese 
led or interred; Mexicant> were canqutr*»i aid 
mic minorities were virtimized. . . ."'^ Note: 
Ictimized; racial Minorities wert enslaved, 
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There is an inconsistency in a book about the melting pot which 
devotes large sections to groups that were not to melt. Steinfield 
himself, in the Introduction, realizes that racial minorities were not 
even part of the melting pot concept. The book, in fact, is not about 
any melting pot or cracks therein; it is really about waves of oppres- 
sion. A major weakness in the anthology is the lack of parameters, and 
little effort is made to analyze the experience of racial minorities or 
to discuss the fact that they were beyond the pale. There is no recog- 
nition that the experiences of racial minorities, ethnic groups, and 
the JewH were significantly different, and no effort made to suggest 
any parzllela. How can students gain awareness and sensitivity to 
minority issues when such • hodge-podge effect is presented? Stein- 
field himself further notes: "In 1970 Americans muat realize that the 
Melting Pot has just as often been a boiling cauldron of conflict in 
which the vehement fury "of racism and discrimination has never stopped 
bubbling."^ Even more important, Americans must recognize that, at 
least for racial minorities, the concept was not even relevant to their 
experience. 

Another example of the limited usefulness of present anthologies 
on minority studies is one edited by Leonard Dinnerstein and Frederic 
CopU Jaher, The Aliens: A History of Ethnic Minorities in America, 
lf^70. The reader cone;« away from this work not even sure what an 
ethnic minority is. There are sections in the book devoted to immi- 
grant gro-jps, racial minorities, and a religious minority. The reader 
is told near the beginning, "The persistence of the minority problem 
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then the authors go on to state: "One minority, however, is indeed a 
national concern today and 'minority problems* are frequently no more 
than a euphemism for black problems."^ The Native-American student, or 
the Chicano student, ju&t becoming aware of and s«nsitive to his or her 
past and cultural heritage, must cringe with such a narrow vision, and 
this kind of narrowness does little to provide understanding of the 
racial minority experience in the United States. 

Further, Dinnerstein and Jaher seem to accept the melting pot myth 
judging from the following statement: "Although American attention 
focuses primarily upon the black minority today this may be a temporary 
phenomenon. Just as minority groupi in the past have settled into com* 
fortable anonymity, so too, hopefully, may the blacks. If in the 
future civilized societies make minority group adjustment a central 
concern, racial antipathies, riots, and tensions might be minimized or 
avoided." Minority group adjustment to what? A society that itill 
rejects racial mindfitiei^ whenever possible. The Native -American stu- 
dent might question the statement chat his or her ancestors settled 
Into comfortable anonymity. 

The Dinnerstein and Jaher collection, while containing some useful 
historical pieces, for the most part falls short because they do not 
recognize the differences and the para!*lel6 in the racial minority 
experience in Ar,erica. In addition, there an imprec isen*8S in defi- 
nition in the work which leavea the reader to wonder who is not a 
member of a minority group in America. 

A final example of the limited value of the current literature in 
Minority Studies is Donald Keith Fellows' A Mosaic of Americans Ethnic 
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Minorities , 1972. Fellows provides no definl 
minority. There are chapters on Blacks, Ml^JC; 
Japanese, and Puerto Ricans. The book is rei 
ties, not ethnic groups. The reader ia left 
nit ion unless ethnic minority and racial miw 
One of the purposes of this introductory eaai 
that these two terms ar* not synonomous. In 
perpetrated by university scholars has been I 
make the terms synonomous. 

In the Preface to his anthology, FelloWt 
confusion. writes: "The United States h| 

the melting pot of the world--meaning, of cot 
qi'ther countries and Americans in minority rmi 
their unique self-identity, their culture AIM 
became subnerged by the overpowering domin«m 
called the 'American way of life.*" Fellow 
distinction between racial and ethnic minoril 
tion one discovers he uses ethnic minority wlj 
minority . 

Fellows does recognize a distinction bel 
assimilation, and argues that .for most immigt 
easy, but assimilation was not. He then poill 
groups did rtot view "Americanization either t 
and cites as examples mid-nineteenth century 
early nineteen seventies. Re is actually d 
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on to state: "One minority, however, is indexed a 
lay and 'minority problems' are frequently no ^ore 
\ black problems."^ The Native-American fitudeft, or 
» just becoming aware of and sensitive to his or her 
fritage, must cringe with such a narrow vision, and 
•as does little to provide understanding of the 
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Minorities , 1972. Fellows provides no definition of the term ethnic 
minority. There are chapters on Blacks, Mexicans, Indians, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Puerto Ricans. The book is really about racial minori- 
ties, not ethnic groups. The reader is left with no certainty of defi- 
nition unless ethnic minority and racial minority are the same thing. 
One of the purposes of this introductory essay is to strongly suggest 
that these two terms ar* not aynonomoui. In fact, one of the abuaea 
perpetrated by university scholars has been an effort on their part to 
make the terms synonomous. 

In the Preface to his anthology. Fellows only adds to the 
confusion. Hf writes: "The United States has often bfen regarded as 
the melting pot of the world — meaning, of course, that inmlgranta from 
other countries and Americans In minority racial or ethnic "jgroupa lose 
their unique self- Identity, their culture and their heritage* \^and 
became aubcierged by the overpowering dominance of what has come\to be 
called the 'American way of llfe.*"^ Fellows appears to be making a 
dlatlnctlon between racial and' ethnic minorities; however, on examina- 
tion one discovers he uses ethnic minority when he really means racial 
minority. 

Fellows does recognize a distinction between acculturation and 
assimilation, and argues that for most Immigrants acculturation was 
easy, but. assimilation was not. He then points out that some "ethnic" 
groups did not view "Americanization either necessary or desirable," 
and cites as examples raid-nineteenth century Germans and Blacks of the 
early ninetreen seventies. He is- actually discussing one ethnic 
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mlnority--the Germans, and one racial minor Ity^-the Blacks; yet he 

consistently refers to Blacks as an ethnic minority. 

Another problem with FpUows' terminology is his use of the term 

"mosaic** as part of the title. The term has been used often to describe 

Canadian society and the position of inmigrant groups there. The 

mosaic concept depicts Canadian society as fostering a multi-cultural 

identity with the many cultures involved all contributing their unique 

characteristics to the whole. The concept rejects the melting pot idea 

oJl a homogenized ideal society. The difficulty in all this is Chat the 

"mosaic** has been a myth in the same sense as the "melting pot" in 
12 

American society. Thus, the use of the term as applicable to America 
doei not j'eally contribute any meaningful insight relevant to the 
American experience. In fact, it invokes another clement of confusion. 

Minority Studies programs need to alert the university community 
of the weaknesses in the emerging literature. Those interested in 
awareness, sensitivity, and identity need to confront the reality of 
the racial minority experience in America. A good starting place is 
the assumption that for roost white Americans "... the minorities 
themselves almost always have been viewed as the problem; indeed social 
reformers continually have tried to solve the 'Negro problem' or the 
'Indian problem* or the 'Mexican problem' 1 . . . T}je oppressing 



majority never has endured a searching examinatTon' of the white prob- 
13 

lem." As Carlson and Colburn aptly point out, "... until whites 
understand why this country puts its minorities 'in their place,' there 
will be no escape from that 'place* by those still outside society's 
mainstream." One of the goals for Minority Studies programs at 
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universities should Include the awareness factor 
all Americans aware that the race problem in th*; 
has always been in large part a white problem. 

Minority Studies programs need to strea»*'th< 
studies is not the same as minority studies. OiM 
has arisen In the university community la the ffi 
groups under some umbrella concept. Daniels and 
case persuasively as to why it Is Important to »i 
racial minority studies. "What then Is the natui 
ethnic crisli of our time? . . . For the first t 
almost all of the submerged groups In our countv> 
entrance Into the major Institutions of our socli 
the crisis are varied, but In the end the Inetcap 
becomes clear ^ namely "... the root cause was 
of American rjacism' — a racism which . . . conslttc 
into full memberihlp In society to the vast major 
cans."^^ The fact Is, American society from Its 
as noted earlier In discussing Wlnthrop Jordon, hj 
character. 

To discuss the inmigrant analogy or the ethn 
indulge not only In confusion but fantasy. The ai 
often used to raise the question of why racial ml] 
"made it" in American society. The Germans, the ! 
Norwegians, the Jews, have "made it." Why has th( 
American, the Chlcano, not "made it"? The implici 
is that those who have not "made it" are not will; 
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univerf.it ies .should include the awareness factor; that is, in making 
all Americans aware that the race problem in the United States is and 
has always been in large part a white problem. 

Minority Studies programs need to stress the fact that ethnic 
studied is not the same as minority studies. One of the abuses that 
has arisen in the university community is the effort to homogenize all 
groups under some vmiibrella concept. Dfaiels and Kltano have stated the 
case persuasively as to why it is important to separate ethnic and 
racial minority studies. "What then is the nature of what we call the 
ethnic crisis of our time? . . . For the first time in our history 
almost all of the submerged groups In our country , . . are demanding 
entrance into the major institutions of our society. *'^^ The causes of 
the crisis are varied, but in the end the inescapable conclusion 
becomes clear, namely "... the root cause was the pervaslv*? nature 
of American racl8m--a racism which . . . consistently refused admission 
into full membership in society to tlie vast majority of colored Ameri- 
cans."^^ The fact is, American society from its earliest beginnings, 
as noted earlier In discussing Wlnthrop Jordon, has been racist in 
character. 

To discuss the immigrant analogy or the ethnic analogy Is to 
indulge not only in confusion but fantasy. The analogy argument is 
often used to raise the question of why racial minorities have not 
"made it" in American society. The Germans, the Irish, the Poles, the 
Norwegians, the Jews, have "made it." Why has the Black, the Native- 
American, the Chlcano, not "made it"? The implication of the analogy 
is that those who have not ":jiade it" are not willing to work and 
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struggle to ''make it,*' as others hav?.^^ The key factor in this false 
analogy is the fact of color. 

The white iinmigrani, the white ethnic group, can merge with white 
America any time. The racial minority member faces the fact of a per- 
vasive white racism, a racism which has permeated every aspect of 
American society for over 300^ years. Herein lies the difference, and 
herein lies the most difficult task for Minority Studiea. The curricu- 
lum of Minority Studies programs must seek to alter falie images of 
■reality and re-assert the facts of the American experience. Minority 
Studiea curriculum must first and foremost separate myth from reality. 
It rauat deal with things as they were, not as wiahed or hoped. And 
further. Minority Studies curriculum must be anchored solidly In an 
academic mold; it must maintain an integrity of its own aa a discipline 
which deals with the multi-racial c^xp^ri^nce of America as a fact, not 
as a myth. 

What is at stake here is not only a matter of awareness and 
identity, or understanding; these are not enough. Minority Studies 
must go beyond these goals in a search for realism. In one sense 
Minority Studies is more than any Elack Studies program, or Chicano 
Studies program, or Nat Ive -American Studies program, more *n the sense 
it respects the integrity of each ani also strive^' to achieve a * united 
front" that, by its very nature, is diverse. 

The achievement of an integrated Minority Studies program at any 
university or college is no easy task. Many academic programs for 
racial minorities established in the late 1960*s were in response to a 
crisis situation. Many lacked academic soundness or even carieful 



reflection. Promises were made and often unl 
yielding ^o pressures from minority studenta 
not accustomed to responding to, or coping ifl 
were promised academic majors and minors andj 
programs by institutions that had little chci 
offers. The result often was rather obvlouaj 

Given the resources and faculty of ooa^ 
many private ones, it was not in the beat Inl 
out hopes of major academic programa In Mlnoi 
unrealiatlc to assume that moat, if not ali» : 
in the country could or should field major a< 
Studiea, or Natives-American Studiea » or Latvia 
American Studies. At the preatigloua lyy Lei 
Unlveralty, an Afro-American Studiea DepartM 
until the fall of 1969 and required aubatanti 
from the Ford and Rockefeller Foundattona.^* 
backing necesaary to support a sound prograa i 
at major public institutions. Yet, promlaea ^ 
student expectations were high. 

There were other difficult iaaues. Evfnr 
create a program for Black students, what abd 
racial minorities? In fact, this problem is i 
tions across uhe country. Yale Univeraity, f\ 

beat, if not the best, Afro-American Studiea 1 
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reflection. Promises were made and often unk^^jt by ^ inst itut iona 
yielding to pressures from tninority students and o>t hers that they were 
not accustomed to responding to, or coping with. Vt, piinority students 
were promised academic majors and minors and^ in some casea, graduate 
programs by institutions that had little chance of delivelsing on such 
offers. The result often was rather obvious abuses, 

Given the resources and faculty of most public ins titut ions^ 
ni&ny private ones, waa not in the best interest of anybody to' hold 
out hopes of major academic program! in Minority Studies. It wai 
unreal ia tic tcJ assume that most, if not all, colleges and universities 
in the country could or should field major academic programs in Black 
Studies, or Native-American Studies, or Latino Studies, or Asian- 
American Studies. At the prestigious Ivy League schools auch as Yale 
University, an Afro-American Studies Department was not established 

until the fall of 1969 and required substantial financial assistance 
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from the Ford and Rockefeller. Foundat iona . The kind of- financial 
backing necessary to support a sound program was even slower in coming 
at major public institutions. Yet, promises were being made, and 
student expectations were high. 

There were other difficult issues. Even if a school was able to 
create a program for Black studejits, what about programs for the other 
racial minorities? In fact, this problem is still with many institu- 
tions across the country. Yale University, for example, has one of the 

best, if not the best, Af ro-Amet lean Studies Departments in the country 
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today. However, it has no structured academic program for Native- 
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Americans, Asian-Americans, Chicanos or Puerto Ricans. 
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By 1970 it w*s time for carefuT re-assessment . It was time to 
^dmlt that all schools were not equipped to offer majors or minors in 
Black Studies, or any other racial minority studies. Schools needed to 
take a stand and indicate emphatically their given limitations in terras 
of staff, resources, and demand. A search for alternatives was the 
nfxt step, and many smaller colleges and universities did evaluate 
their programs and ideas. However, the record was and still is irregu- 
lar and, in fact, abuses continue to handicap many programs. Retrench- 
mrnt within many schools has caused the elimination of some programs 
and the curtailment of others. The old adage, last hired, first fired, 
w#s being applied on a programmatic baals, and the newness of minority 
srudles programs placed many in jeopardy. The procesa Is still going 
o^ at many institutions. 

Another common abuse within/the university community has been the 
decreed course or program. By administrative fiAt a new course or pro- 
gram is called for to sensitize studenta to the problems of minorities. 
In Wisconsin, the Department of Public Instruction Guidelines for a 
course in Humtniam in Education provides a classic case. Education 
departments in colleges and universities across the state were told 
that all prospective teachers had to have a course in humanism for cer- 
tification. A six point guide was provided stressing racial minority 
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issues arj.d'' the need for sensitivity, awareness, and understanding. 
On the surface such a requirement seeras desirable; however, with <;loser 
examination some very basic questions arise, such as, who will teach 
such a course, are qualified instructors available, and, most important. 



Is It realistic to assume a prospective teacher c 
taking a three-credit course. 

As stated earlier, the university coninunlty 
and viable apiproach to minority studies. Admlttc 
will vary from school to school. At the same tin 
munlty has the responsibility of facing one of .thi 
United States, racial misunderstanding and hostlll 
the response will in large part determine If th« \ 
program will be useful or abuaeful. 

For far too many years, educators have op«ra 
world created In large part by the nature of th«i 
cont.'^.^t. They have assumed that whlt« middle cla 
are functional and successful everywhere and at • 
Such, in fact. Is not the case, and minority stud 
Instrument for making the university comaunlty av 
the realities of the racial minority experience 1( 
pervasive mythology that, has saturated academla. : 

Without question, American society at larg* I 
university conmunity needs a re*-def Inlt ion of It^^ 
Viable minority studies programs can be extreuely 
about this re-definition, both for whites and rac: 
the heart of the re-deftning a recognition needs I 
vidual cultural, racial, and other Identltlea can, 
pride, and at the same time a commitinent to the rat 
racial society can be maintained. , As the Black n( 
noted some years ago in his classic. Invisible Mai 
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la it realistic to assume a prospective teacher can be sensitized by 
taking a three-credit course. 

As stated earlier, t^ie university community must take a realistic • 
and viable approach tt^mlnority studies. Admittedly, the situation 
will vary from school to school. At the same time, the university com- 
munity has the respon^blllty of facing one of the major issues In the 
United States, racial mlsund^rstanii^g ana hostility. The natqre of 
the response will In large part determine if the minority studies 
program will be useful or abuseful. 

For far too many years, educatora have operated In a mythical 
world created In large part by the nature of their own experience and 
contact. They have assumed that wlilte middle class skills and yaluea 
are functional and successful everywhere and at all levels of life. 
Such, in fact. Is not the case, and minority studlea sh^ld be the , 
Instrument for making the university community aware^ and sensitive to, 
the realities of the racial minority experience in the context of the 
pervasive mythology that haa saturated academla. 

Without question, American society at large and particularly the 
university cotnnunlty needs * re-def Inlt Ion of Its racial experience. 
Viable minority studies prograns can be extremely valuable In bringing 
about this re-def Inition, both for whites and racial minorities. At 
the heart of the re-def Ining a recognition needs to occur that Indi- 
vidual cultural, racial, and other Identities can be maintained with 
pride, and at the same time a commitment to the multi-cultural, multi- 
racial society can be maintained. As the Black novelist Ralph Ellison 
noted some years ago In his classic. Invisible Man : "America Is wo^en 
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of many strands: I would recognize them, and let it so remain. Our 

fate is to become one, and yet many-- this is not prophecy but 

\ 

description.'* 

What 11 owa are easays^which attempt to provide integrated 
insight on the issues of awareness and identity in the minority experi- 
ence. The nature of our multi-racial society is explored from past^o 
preaent using the problems ol awareness and Identity as a unifying 
theme. Such is the etuff of realistic minority studies curriculum. 
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7HX UTINO EXmiENCE 

Ther* U an old mdmgt that a pericm who knowi no htitory li 
co«ip«rabIc to an Individual with no memory. To be denied the existence 
of one's history and heritage, to pretend that a certain group has no 
heritage or history. Is to deny an important part of an ladlvidual's 
Identity. For years Americans denied the history and heritage ofj 
Afro-Aaerlcana, Matlve-Amerlcana , and Latinos, or at least any that wat 
worth recalling or preserving. 

The four papers presented here all deal In so«e way with the 
question of Identity and awareness In the Latino experience. The 
importance of literature In the emergence of Identity Is stressed as 
Tvette Hlller writes: . . the Chlcanos are determined to project 
their iMge and cultural heritage. They are equally determined to 
establish their Identity as a group that will not permit Itself to be 
diffused Into the ranks of a subdued, acculturated society.*' The mes- 
sage of this first essay rings loud and clear, namely* Chlcano authors 
view self«>ldentlty and socUl identity as critical to the survival of 
Chicane heritage and culture. 

The second essay illustrates that drama la an Important medium In 
a quest for identity. The two authors discussed, Louis Valdex and 
Hepthali de Leon, "... represent both a search of social and personal 
identity through two kinds of symbols . . . the heroic past of the 
Axtecs and the present, represented by Ruben Salaxar.*' Further, Pedro 
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Bravo -Bllaondo stresses that . . the («• I 
the roots of their content in the sources thi 
social and human Identity." 

Addressing himself to a regional isauc* 
a peculiar problem for a racial minority in I 
Our Lady of Guadalupe Church at Indiana larN 
church . . . came to be the largest and tMt 
Mexican identity.*' The evolution of Spmmlah 
area came about primarily out of a concerm fa 
identity in exile. The concern for preAerwli 
indicates the importance of identity and the 
pert her itage of ^xlcan-Ameirlcana in the %ei 

The final essay in this section llluatra 
concern of Mexican-Americans. Chlcano atudMi 
reapect "... they must first astabliah a c 
them to respect themselves.'* Alvln Sunaerl 4 
thrust of the Chlcano studies program at Mew 
University is a matter of identity and «war» 

Taken together, the four essays llluatra 
identity and. awareness in the Latino experlem 
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Bravo •Bllxondo stresses that "... the two studied works look to fix 
the roots of their content In the sources that feed Che search for a 
social and human IdenClCy." 

Addressing himself to a regional Issue, Nicolas Kanellas writes of 
a peculiar problem for a racial minority In the Midwest. Writing about 
Our Lady of Guadalupe Church at Indiana Harbor, he notes: **. . . this 
church . . . came to be the largest and most visible reminder of 
Mexican Identity." The evolution of Spanish newspapers In the Chicago 
area came about primarily out of a concern for protecting the Mexican 
identity In exile. The concern for preserving documents in Itself 
Indicates the Importance of Identity and the need for awareness of the 
pas t he r 1 tage of Hex Ic an -Amer leans In the heartland of Ame r lea . 

The final essay In this section illustrates the contemporary 
concern of Mex ic an *Amer leans. Chlcano students believe that to gain 
respect "... they must first establish a cultural idemtity enabling 
them to respect themselves." Alvin Sunserl demonstrates that the main 
thrust of the Chlcano studies program at New Mexico Highlands 
University Is a matter of identity and awareness. 

Taken together, the four essays lllusCrate the importance of 
Identity and awareness in the Latino experleiu^e, past and present. 
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The stentorian voice of the Chlcanoa la bet 
profusion of publications which encompass the fl 
sociology, anthropology, politics, religion, edu 
folklore. Conscious of their force as the secon 
the United States, the Chlcanos are determined t 
and cultural heritage. They are equally deterni 
Identity as a group that will not permit Itself 
ranks of a subdued, acculturated minority. Rath 
enlighten the public about their epic past and r 
they have suffered— and «re suf ferlng--in an all 
ha* attempted to engulf and subdue them. For th 
stratlng their social Identity has become an esa 
necessary by the discrimination to which they ha 

The Chlcano voices range from purely litcra 
outcries with a deceptive appearance of reslgoat 
ambivalent judgment of social criticism, to mill 
calls for resistance to "La Raza" to Join and ati 
the struggle. These last two attitudes are more 
writings. 

The present purpose Is to examine the Chlcai 
within the scope of different Chlcano anthologies 
on fiction and poetry, but not excluding soclolo| 
study will Include mainly surface analyses of thi 
anthologies and Journals; El Espejo , Yearnings . 
Aztlifn , Voices , We Are Chicanos , El Grlto . La Rai 
Aztlan (the journal), and Magazfn . 
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The Bteutortaii voice of the Chtcanos is being heard through ■ wide 
profuiion of publications which encompass the fields of history and 
Sociology, anthropology, politics , religion^ education, literature, and 
folklore. Conscious of their force as the second largest minority in 
the United States, the Chicanos are determined to project their image 
and cultural heritage. They are equally determined to establish their 
identity as a group that will not permit itself to be diffused into the 
ranks of a subdued, acculturated minority. Rather, their wish is to 
enlighten the public about their epic past and reveal the injustices 
they have suffered — and are suffering — in an alien environment which 
has attempted to engulf and subdue them. For the Chicanoa, demon- 
s traT:Tng~t1i|tf "»<5el«l~~idenrtcy tima ~bffcome~"«ii ess e n tlai - rtep-madr 
necessary by the discrimination to which they have been subjected. 

The Chicano voices range from purely literary accounts to muted 
outcries with a deceptive appearance of resignation which hides an 
ambivalent Judgment of social criticism, to militant and outspoken 
calls for resistance to "La Raza*' to join and strengthen the ranks for 
the struggle. These l«st two attitudes are more prevalent in Chicano 
writings. 

The present purpose is to examine the Chicano literary outcry 
within the scope of different Chicano anthologies and journals focusing 
on fiction and poetry, but not excluding sociological essays. .This 
study will include mainly surface analyses of the following Chicano 
anthologies and journals: El Espe'jo . Yearnings , From the Barrio , 
Aztl^n , Voices, We Are Chicanos . El Grito , La Raza . Regeneraci<^n . 
Aztlan (the journal), and Magaz 
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A worthy representative of the Chicano literary output in fiction 
and poetry Is El Espejo ,^ an anthology of selected literature that 
includes shdtt stories from Silvio Villavicencio, Miguel M^ndez, Octavio 
I. Romano-V., Carlos Velez, Kick Vsca, Rudy Espinosa, and Juan Garcia. 
Poetry is represented by Miguel Ponce, Alurista, Jos^ Montoya, and 
Efltupinlan. Most of the contributors are either graduate students or 
professors. The selections vary in theme and mood from lyrical out- 
bursts to emphatic expressions of the Chicano plight and riK)dus vivendi. 

The title story, El Espejo , written in bilingual text by Silvio 
Villavicencio, shows an interesting stream of consciousnesa technique 
with multiple perceptions of reality, as the protagonist unveils the 

2 

thoughts which grsdually lead him to kill his pregnant lover, Elena. 
Miguel Meudez, in "Workshop for Images" (also in bilingual text), 
whites in surrealistic prose with a profusion of imagery and bold 
y<(iltraiatic metaphors, all in a somber mood.^ 
/ In "Goodbye Revolut ion--Hello Slum," Octavio Romano, the renowned 

anthropologist, paints a bitterly satiric picture of the fate of the 
Mexicans who fled the revolution only to encounter the slum. In a 
caustic "expose" he deals with the strikes of the twenties and 
thirties and the ensuing deportations: 

"Once again the raids in the night. Once again the military. 
Thousands and thousands and thousands of people deported; men, women 
and children. Twenty thousand men, women and children from one city 
alone, the rigidly segregated city of San Antonio, city of the Alamo. 
But now, thinks to the wonders of a developed industrial nation, the 
descendants of the Aztecs no longer have to walk slowly In search of 



another home. Now they are abundantly welcol 
freight cars— over the tracks their backs bui 
boats; by-products of an advancing civillzatl 
would have marvelled at the power and the glfl 
and cattle boats. "^ 

The Mexican Americans who remained behind c<M 
World War II, **at which time," he proceeds si 
sent forth to figh^ injustice In Europe and i 
shows Octavio Rp^ano's versatility in the coi 
poetry that includea pathetic chants to the i 
Mexican, continually beset by injustice and < 
The remainder of the selectioni In El 1< 
theme: the pathos and inequity of the enfori 
Mexican Americans, sometimes resulting In • 1 
piety. "A Rosary for Dona Marina" Is furth«i 
billty. On one level, he deals with a bIsukm 
which leads a Mexican woman to excesses In pi 
honra . Dona Marina drives her fourteen-year^ 
when she tries to force her to undergo an abi 
pregnancy, at the hands of an unscrupulous di 
refuge in religion, in the form of weekly pri 
another level, the working conditions and daj 
Mexican-Americans laboring In fish canneries 
portrayed realistically. Dona Marina keeps I 
cousin, a railroad worker of thirty-two: 
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another home. Now tiiey are abundantly welcomed to ride In railroad 
freight cars— over the tracks their backs bullt--and also in cattle 
boats; by-products of an advancing civilization. Even Montezuma himself 
would have marvelled at the power and the glory of these freight cars 
and cattle boats. 

The Mexican Americans who remained behind continued to strike until 
World War II, "a^t which time," he proceeds sardonically, "they were 
sent forth to fight Injustice In Europe and Asla."^ "Mosalco Mexlcano" 
shows Octavio Romano's versatility in the composition of prose and 
poetry that Includea pathetic chants to the destiny of the transplanted 
Mexican, continually beset by Injustice and cruelty.^ 

The remainder of the lelectiQM In EI Eape convgy the aame 
theme: the pathos and Inequity of the enforced modus vlvendl of the 
Mexican Americans, sometimes resulting In a warped sense of honor and 
piety. "A Rosary for Dona Marina" la further proof of Romano's flexi- 
bility. On one level, he deals with a misunderstood sense of honor 
which leads a Mex;lcan woman to excesses In protecting the family's 
honra . ^^ona Marina drives her fourteen-year-old niece away from home 
when she tries to force her to undergo an abortion for an Imaginary 
pregnancy, at the hands of an unscrupulous doctor. She then takes 
refuge in religion, in the form of weekly prayers at church. On 
another level, the working conditions and dally life routine of 
Mexican-Americans laboring In fish canneries and at the railroad are 
portrayed realistically. Dona Marina keeps house for Pedro, her second 
cousin, a railroad worker of thirty-two: 
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"Pedro was now employed In the nearby railroad yards where hla task wis 
to help carry a seemingly endless number of railroad ties soaked in 
creosote and placed, as he often said, 'where I im told.* Across his 
right shoulder he wore a slab of leather for protection from the 
creosote. But the leather was not enough and the fiery liquid seeped 
through, causing his shoulder to be perpetually covered with callouses 
and watery blisters, when he returned ha e at the end of each day he 
always rubbed soft yellow olive oil over his shoulder sores. It was 
but 8 stsying action, for on the following day they burst again. 
Often, in moments of bitterness over his lot, he would look upon the 
perpetually inflamed shoulder as a brand by which, he would exclsim, 
'People around here can tell who is Mexican and who is not. It is not 
enough to be brown, but I must hsve this bloody brsnd in addition.'"'' 

Nick Vaca, another contributor to El Espejo . writes about the fate 
of old Mexlcana in two of his short stories, which are set in the San 
Jooquin Valley. In "Tie Purchase," the elderly, widowed Dona Lupe 
agonizea over ways to buy' Christmas gifts for her ten children out of a 
meager penaion. She learns about the "lay-awsy plan" from s friend and 
proudly selects a series of trinkets at one of the town's stores. On 
the day she ibakes her next to last payment, she is accused of stealing. 
Bewildered and hurt by the Injustice, she decides to forego store- 
bought presents and starts embroidering her usual gifts of towels and 
handkerchiefs. In "The Visit," an old snd ailing Mexican living in a 
dilapidated trailer — ironically built of packing boxes from Hunt and 
Heinz 57--receive8 a visit from his son. The author skillfully shows 
the old man's expectations as they reach the zenith and descend to the 
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nadir: he will be taken to a doctor, that impoti 
will get relief from his pains. The story ends \ 
he is left slone, knowing that the prooises will 
that he must endure his crippling rheumatism to I 
Purchase" and "The Visit" are an outcry against ( 
little or no protection against poverty and diac^ 
Mexicans. 

In the poetic chants, the cries of despair j 
solitude and protest, of nostalgia fot the anccat 
of grief for the bygone glorica of the broncc rm 
resigned or defiant tones, as expressed in the p< 
Montoya, and Estupinian. 

Yeamings ^^ affords an interesting thenMtic 
index of contents, grouped under nine self-cxplM 
(1) Heritage, Custoaa, Legends; (2) Ij^entity; (3] 
Love; (4) Conflict, Anger, Protest; (5) Pride; 
ness; (8) The Many Faces of the Human Spirit; aw 
Under "Heritage," the most powerful outcry of rei 
is found in Apolinar Melero's manifesto, "Mi GenC 
"My people arc the Chiehimecas, Toltecs, Zapotcci 
established great civilizations in the Valley of 
My people swept down from Aztlin and conquered An 



My people were eagles who soared snd fell. 

My people were defeated physically but not spirit 
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nadir: he will be taken to a doctor , i*th«t Impossible luxury, and he 
will get relief from his pains. The story ends In a gripping tone as 
he Is left alone, knowing that the promises will never be kept, and 
that he must endure his crippling rheumatism to the end.^ Both "The 
Purchase" and "T.he Visit" are an outcry against social laws which offer 
little or no protection against poverty and disease for the aged 
Mexicans . 

In the poetic chants, the cries of despair and bitterness, of 
solitude and protest, of nostalgia for the ancestral home left forever, 
of grief for the bygone glories of the bronr« race, may take on 
resigned or defiant tones, as eTcpressed In the poetry of Alurlsta, 
Montoya, and Estuplnlan. 

Yearnings affords an interesting thenftlc subdivision in its 
index of contents, grouped under nine self-explanatory titles: 
(I) Heritage, Customs, Legends; (2) Identity; (3) The Many Faces of 
Love; (A) Conflict, Anger, Protest; (5) Pride; (6) Hope; (7) Hopeless- 
ness; (8) The Many Faces of the Hvamn Spirit; and (9) Word Portraits. 
Under "Heritage," the most powerful outcry of resentment and defiance 
is found in Apolinar Melero's tMnifeato, ''Mi Gente." 
"My people are the Chichimecas, Toltecs, Zapotecs, and others who 
established great civilizationa in the Valley of Anahuac. 
My people swept down from Aztlin and conquered Anahuac. 

My people were eagles who soared and fell. 
My people were defeated physically but not spiritually. 
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We refuse tr be labeled aliens in our owu land whicli is so rauch a part 
of us, which at ever^' turn reminds us that this, the Southwest, belongs 
to us. 

Yet we now merely survive in the barr io^ of Los Angeles, S&n Antonio. 

We, who once had the greatest civilization in the Americas, are now 
looked nn as simple laborers. 

''h, woe to us for the backbreaklng labor which we must do merely to 
survive for it hunches our backs and cuts our hour. 

Think you> gr infeo » we do not despair at our condition? Think you, we 
do not know this is our land? Think you, we do not think of reclaiming 
it one day? Think, gringo . 

My people are hungry; we are hungry not only of the stomach, but of the 
soul; we hunger for revenge. Virgen de Gu.>dalupe , give my people the 
strength to do what must be done. 

My people have tilled the Southv^est, they have worked, sweated, and 
bled to make it prosper, yet they share in none of the rewards, 
'iy people now slave In the fields as beasts of burden and are denied 
basic human working conditions. I ask you, gringo . Can you give my 
people back their dead, whorn you murdered? 



Cat' you ive me r^x land back'* 

A:, erica has been built on the blood, the sweat, and sh*ttered hopes nf 
millions of Negroes, Indians, Mexicans . . . ."^^ 

In the section in Yearnings subtitled "Identity," the essay by 
HiUrio rcntredas, '"^^ e f Viicanos Searcli for Identity." focuses on a 
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comparative anthropological analysis of the c 
Anglo-Americans and Chicanos. He notes that 
identity, sine*- their society is ruled by cot 
oriented. In his words; 

"In the United States of America, . . . culti 
strict sense, do not exist. The only beh«vt< 
society makes on the individual citizen is c( 
tern of the Anglo majority. And it is at thi 
crises of members of minority groups have be< 
purely materialistic ambition of the pioneer 
Anglo thinking . . . ."^^ 

On the other hand, the Chicano doea tiot conci 
pursuit of material happinesa, and Contredaa 
tragedy of the Anglo-Americanos lack of ident 
Chicano*s loss of cultural identity is only t 
ends on a proud note, "Although the Chicano V 
be fed, housed, and clothed, he feeli hifl id« 
declares with pride: For mi taza habla el ea 

Variations on the theme of Chicano pride 
identity are also evident in the poetry of Ja 
Barrera^s short essay, "Mexican-American la," 
"Mexican-American Is: 

Persona non grata in the WASP neighborho 
white. ... 



"Mexican-American is SHARING; 
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; conditions. I ask you, gringo . Can you give aiy 
lead, whoTTi you murdered" 



land back'' 

lilt on the blood, the sweat, and shattered nopes of 
>, Indians, Mexicans . . . /'^^ 

i in Yearnings subtitled "Identity," the essay by 
IS, "The Chicanes Search, for l ierit ity , " focuses on a 
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comparative anthropological analysis of the concept of "identity" for 
Anglo-Americans and Chlcanos. He notes that the former lack spiritual 
identity, since their society is ruled by conformity and is materially 
oriented. In his words: 

"In the United States of America, . . . cultural traditions, in a 
strict sense, do not exist. The only behavioral demand American 
society makes on the individual citizen is conformity to the life pat- 
tern of the Anglo majority. And it is at this point where the identity 
crises of members of minority groups have been provoked. . . . The 
purely materialistic ambition of the pJoneer survives in contemporary 
Anglo thinking . . . ."^^ 

On the other hand, the Chicano does not conceive of culture as the 

pursuit of material happineas, and Contredas concludes that "The 

tragedy of the Anglo-American's lack of identity is final, while the 

13 

Chicano's loss of cultural identity is only temporary." His essay 
ends on a proud note, "Although the Chicano knows that the body has to 
be fed, housed, and clothed, he feels his identity with the spirit and 
declares with pride; For mi raza habla el e spfritu !"^^ 

Variations on the theme of Chicano pride and individual or social 
identity are also evident in the poetry of James Perez *nd in Homer 
Barrera*8 short essay, "Mexican-American la," some of which follows: 
"Mexican-American Is: 

Peisona non grata in the WASP neighborhoods in spite of being 

white. . . . 



"Mexican-American is SHARIKG; 
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race with the Anglo-Saxon 

but not a welcomed place , 
discrimination with the blacks 

but not their rebel llousneas 
stoicism with the Jews 

but not their power 
religion with the Catholics 

but not their hierarchy 
Isolation with the Eskimos * 

but not their quiet bliss 
oblivion with the Indians 

but not their federal patronage 
cultural pride with the Orientals 

but not their determination. 



*'But far more importantly, Mexlcan-Ameriv-n is being infinitely 
more beautiful than any hostile or violent environment will allow you 
to believe you are and knowing that someday the anguish will be 
acknowledged with Justice because, above all, Mexican-Americans are the 
brothers of peace! PEACEl"^^ 

The flaws in the educational system,' one of the first problems 
challenging the young Chicano in his search for identity, are elicited 
by Vince Villagran in "The Death of Miss Jones. "^^ Appalled by the 
inadequacy of the methods used in teaching Mexican children, a young 
instructor tries to institute some reforms, but is thwarted in her 
efforts by an apathetic administration. The same subject is created by 



Juan Garcfa in "Time Changes Things, which d| 
i dren being taught in English— a language they d< 
teachers wj^^ know no Spanish. This leads to bel 
by the students, who are then herded into claasi 
retarded. Criticism of the educational syatem t 
seen often in Chicano essays and fiction. 

The editorial guidelines for the conpilatio 
are stated by Luis Omar Salinaa and Lillian Fadti 
"The poets, fiction writers, arri eaaayista < 
this text have one thing in cooBon: they arc Ch 
ChicanlsMO . both as a political itance and as a 
the reader will dlscover^within the fraaitwork of 
whole spectrum of attitudes, from unrelenting po 
placid praise for a Chicana lover. 

"The two-part organisation of the book auggl 
Part I, My Revolution, presents literature that a 
political statement. ... 

"Part II, My House, presents literature that 
personal statement. Sometimes the stateiaerit desc 
barrio ; sometimes it deals with the experiencea o 
world; soaetlmes it celebrates Chicano beauty; an 
pain or happiness that transcends the ethnic. "^^ 
In a coaaient on the writing experience of the auti 
From the Barrio . Salinas and Faderioaan concuf : "A) 
literature a new voice— the Chicano voice— j?hich I 
readers and critics for far too, long."^^ 
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Juan Garcjfa in "Time Changes Things, "^"^ which describes Mexican chil- 
' dreu being taught in English— a language they do not*i»tater--by 
teachers who know no Spanish. This leads to below-avf^rage performances 
by the students, who are then herded into classes for the mentally 
retarded. Criticism of the educational aystem in the United Statea is 
seen ofterr in Chicano essays and fiction. 

The editorial guidelines for the compilation of From the Barrio 
arr stated by Luis Omar Salinas and Lillian Faderm*n^ in ita Foreword: 
"TheJ.poeta, fiction wrltera, and eaaayiata who, are collected in 
thia text have one thing in consion: they are Chicanoa coocerned with 
Chicaniano . both aa a political atance and aa a life atyle. However, 
the reader will diacover within the framework of that connoa concern a 
whole apectrum of attitudea, from unrelenting political militancy to 
placid praiae for a Ch icana lover. 

"Tlie two-part organization of the book auggcata the apectrum: 
Part I, My Revolution, preaents literature that aeeks to maklf a 
political statement. ... ^ 

"Part II, My Houae, presenta literature that seeks to make a 
peraonal atateroent. Sometlmea the atatement deacribea life in the 
barrio; somet lines it deals with the experiencea of mixing In an Anglo 
world; aometiroes it celebratea Chlcano beauty; and often it cxprcasia 
pain or happineaa that transcenda the ethnic. 

In a cosnent on the writing experience of Che authora r*^reaented in 
From the B<rrio . Salinas and Faderman concur: "All of them bring to 
literature a new voice— the Chlcano voice--which has been neglected by 
readera and critica for far too long."^^ 
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e choice ot »e!ectum!? for Part I, "My Revolution," variei tfrom 
an objective account of the plight of the Mexican-American field 
vnrker, by Artaando Fendon, to the bitter and •Jometlmei defiant poetry 
of (toar Sallnaa. Hut even the realistic appraisal of RehdSn In hia 
easay, "How Much l.onRer . . . The Long Road?," becotnea a plea for 
»ercy, which U implicit in Ita title and explicit in part of the text: 
"How much longer thla long road for the migrant farm worker? How 
many more the years of kneeling and picking down the rowa of tomatoei 
or strawberries, of bending to the short-handle hoe, of being cheated 
out of a fair day's wage for a fair day's work, of camping on a river 
bank or renting a broken-down shack, of pulling your children out of 
school before they get a chance to really learn or even make a 
friend ^"^^ 

Touching upon the stsie theme, we hear the threatening chant of Salinas 
in his poem, "Mestizo": 
"In the fields 

and in the barrios 

our 

Mestizos 
are fed up with conditions/ 
and ve believe 
in our man from Delano 

Cesar Chavex 
because the rich man 
has put us down 

for many yesra/ 



/21 



Co when you hear Huet^a 
watch it 

'cause we're on our way/* 

In the firat part of From the Barrio , fi 
two short stories. The first, "The Legend ol 
Am^rico Paredes, is baaed on the life of a Ml 
tlce in his own hands to revenge his brother i 
killed by the police. The story takes a Ml 
confrontation between the hero and his Anglo- 
contains a satire on the American Judicial 15 
story, '"And Kan Was Made WOUD*: Chicano G«fl 
Herrera, vividly depicts the polarity of th« 
boy trying to deliver papers Is frightened iv 
bullies his own age, who monopolize the pap«c 
with an ironic twist when the boy, scared and 
to face his mother's epithets against his "la 

of the editors, he Is learning "to define th« 

24 

enemy without." 

The Introduction to the second part of F 
accurate description of Its contents, and aga 
in part, the editors' Intent: 

"The selection* in Part II, My House, 11 
search for self-def inltlon, for a definition 
ence and of his culture, and for an Identity, 
part look either inward, at their Imnedlate ii 
collective past in the United States, and out 
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it^ when yoti hear HuelKa 

watch it 

I I /2l 

'cause we're on our way/ 

U\ the first part of From the Barrio , fiction is represented by 
two short stories. The first, "The Legend of Gregorlo Corteis," by 
Am^rlco Paredes, Is based on the life of a Mexican hero who takes jus- 
tice in his own hands to revenge his brother, who had been unlawfully 

22 

killed by the police. * The story takes a Manlche^istic approach to the 

confrontation between the hero and his Anglo-American pursuers, and 

contains a satlve on the American Judicial system* Th^ second short 

story^ '"And Man W«» Kade WORD*: Chlcano Genesis," by Alfredo Otero y 

Herrera, vividly deplcta the polarity of the environment as a Chlcano 

boy trying to deliver papers la frightened Into submission by Anglo 

bullies his own age, who monopolise the paper route. The story ends 

with an ironic twist when the boy, acared and ashamed, runs home only 

23 

to face his mother's epithets against his "laziness." In the words 

of the editors, he Is learning "to define the enemy within and the 
24 

enemy without." 

The Introduction to the second part of From the Barrio gives sn 
accurate description of Its contents, and again it seems best to quote, 
in part, the editors* intent: 

"The selections In Part II» My Houae , Illustrate the Chlcano'a 
search for self-def Inltlon, for a definition of his cocmnunlty experi- 
ence and of his culture, and for an Identity. . . . The writers of this 
part look either Inward, at their inmedlate surroundings, or at their 
collective past in the United States, and out of this material they 
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create ■ group identity. . . . Sat roit frequently, the writers of this 
part are concerned with the itnmediacy of the Chicano experience--with 
whit it means to live Chicano in the United States, now. And out of 
this concern come new voices in literature. , . . Chicano identity is 
defined by each brush with the Anglo, which serves to intensify a sense 
of separateness and bitterness as well as Chicano unity .... It is 
defined by the struggle against the shame which is treacherously 
implanted in the Chicano child . . . and by a victory over that shame. 
. . « And out of this spectrum of mood and character and situation 
comes a cohesive picture of the Chicano experience and of Chicanismo."^' 

An intimate knowledge of the bsrrio is reflected in the poetry of 
Ben Luna, Enrique Rodrfquex, and Jose Rend^n. The pathetic chant of 
the Chicano child is heard in "Roberto en Kindergarten'* by Leonardo 
Adam/: 

"They say vou do not understand 
that you are quiet. 
They do not hear 

vmir mother at 5:00 In the morning 

hum the warm song of flour tortillas, 
or the grind in|(; stsrter motor 
of the *42 Ford pick-up 

2ft 

in whose bed you've slept." 
The same pathos 1« heard in Luis Omar Salinas' poem, "In a Farmhouse"; 

"I made two dollars and 

i 

thirty cents today 
I am eight years old 



and I wonder - 

how the rest of the Mestizos 

do not go hungry 

and if one were to die 

of hunger 

what an odd way 

27 

to leave for heaven." 

The last selections In From the Barrio are 
also deal with Mexican youth. The educational | 
child are posed anew in an excerpt from Chlcapo 
Xn Amado Muro'a "Cecilia Rosas," the Chicano Idl 
Mexican boy's struggle and bitter triumph over I 
inferiority in competition with an Anglo. 29 

Other Chicano anthologies, luch as The Chlc 

32 

Voices , * rely heavily on essays relating to hit 
cal aspects, with little or no fiction, poetry a 
Chlcanos ^^ la divided into two parts in which th 
and creative literature are equally represented, 
snd The Chlcanos contain excerpts of the novel, 
by Rsymond Barrios, the most poignant Chicano na 
the best declamations for the Chicano field worki 
is found in the short stories of Tomaa- R^era, ai 
no ae lo trago la tierra.""''' In all of these aol 
voice is healed loudly and clearly, whether reJoU 
Mexican ancestr^. or Chicano identity, or raging 1 
proposing reforms. 
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and I wonder 

how the rest of the Mestizos 

do not go hungry 

and if one were to die 

of hunger 

what an odd way 

27 

to leave for heaven.*' 

The lasty selections in From thm^ Barrio are short stories which 
also deal with Mexican youth. The educational problems of the Chicano 
child ari^ posed anew in an excerpt from Chicano by Richard visquez.^^ 
In Araado Muro's "Cecilia Rosas," the Chicano identity is defined by a 
Mexican boy*s struggle and bitter triumph over his feelings of 
inferiority in competition with an Anglo. 29 

Other Chicano anthologies, such as The Chicanos ,^^ 
Voices , rely heavily on essays relating to histori-cal and sociologi- 
cal aspects, with little or fiction, poetry or drama. We Are 
33 

Chicanos is divided into two parts in which the sociological essay 
and creative literature are equally represented. Both We Are Chicanos 
and The Chicanos contain excerpts of the novel. The Plum Plum Pickers , 
by Raymond Barrios, the most poignant Chicano novel and perhaps one ot 
the best declamations for the Chicano field worker. Its counterpart 
is found in the short stories of Tomas Rivera, and more pointedly in "Y 
no se lo trag^ la tierra.'*^^ In all of these anthologies, the Chicano 
voice is heard loudly and clearly, whether rejoicing in the pride of 
Mexican ancestry or Chicano identity, or raging in protest and 
proposing reforms. 
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Of the Chicano journals that have sprung up in the last few years, 
El Grito offers more latitude in its contents and has national circu- 
lation. Aztlan ^^ focuses more on the sociological scope of the Chicano 
probletas, while La Raza ^^ and Regeneracl^n ^^ are more politically 
oriented. Moreover, La Raza emphasizes the role of the woman in the 
Chicano community, where she is becoming increasingly active. 
Magaz^n .^^ with a format similar to the last two mentioned, includes 
graphic ill,ustration8. The Revista Chicano-Riquena ,^^ recently 
launched at Indiana University by Nicolas Kanellos and Luis D^vila, is 
another oiatlet for the diffusion of Chicano literature. 

In conclusion, it seems appropriate to quote from Herminio Rfos' 
Preface to VoiCMts. The words of aptly represent the Chicano atti- 

tude that is pr/wucing "the literary outcry." 

*'To be swallowed by a shark while svinining in shark infested waters 
lies within the normal course of husoan events. To be swallowed by a 
shark without a heroic struggle would be purely a figment of someone's 
fertilely biased imagination and a complete negation of the determined 
struggle of Numancia before succumbing to Escipi^n Erailiano*s Roman 
legions in 133 B.C., and a denial of the heroic death struggle of 
Tenochtitlan before falling to Cortes in 1521. To be in the belly of 
the shark without tearing its guts out would be another deleterious 
aberration of Man's history, and, indeed, of his very essence. ... We 
are in the belly of the shark, and the question of whether or not to 
gut the shark is academic. It is clearly a question of method. For 
the time being, the shark is being effectively gutted by militant 
non-violence waged at an tjntouchable moral plane, and by the surgically 



precise mental scalpels of Chicanos who arc ] 
of the cultural mystique; by Chicanos who, W! 
incisive cuts, are expertly dissecting the S4 
American social sclei-^ce; and by Chicanos who 
the sociology of the Mexican American. • • 
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precise mental scalpels of Chicanos who are peeling away the thin veils 
of the cultural mystique; by Chicanos who, with penetrating probes and 
incisive cuts, are expertly dissecting the sacred cows of Anglo 
American social science; and by Chicanos who are brilliantly rewriting 
the sociology of the Mexican American. . . 
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Chicano literature is born from the encountei 

traditions, the Hispanic and the American. In th^ 

bolic motifs in Bernabe: A Drama of Modern Chicaro 

2 

Valdez and Chicanos; The Living and the Dead by i 
represent both a search of social and personal Idi 
kinds of symbols that they carry with their char«( 
of the Aztecs and the present, represented by Rub^ 

Valdez uses as the historical framework for 1 
Aztec rituals, the offering of a human heart to tl 
in^^rder to introduce to us the history of Bernabi 
idiot^^*' who aaks the Sun for the body of hie daug] 
is taunted, then tempted by the Moon ^ who appear* 
protect his sister, the Earth. When the Moon atki 
Earth to Bernabe, the Sun makes the Earth a virgti 
sacrifice of Bernabe. 

It is interesting to examine the characterlsi 
Bernabe is not only the protagonist of the story, 
the Aztecs, physically and spiritually. The Sun i 
"Once there were men like you Bernabe — de tus mlti 
sangre. They loved La Tlerra and honored her padl 
These men were mis hijos. They pierced the human 
into the stars and found the hungry fire that eati 
saw what only a loco can understand; that life U 
life" (373). 

Bernabe accepts his sacrifice at the hands- ol 
death converts the Earth into a virgin, ready to i 
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Chicano literature is born from the encounter of two cultural 
traditions, the Hispanic and the American. In the same way the sym- 
bolic motifs in Bernabe: A Drama of Modern Chicano Mythology ^ by Luis 
Valdez and Chicanosi The Living and the Dead ^ by Nepthali de Leon, 
represent both a search of social and personalUdentity through two 
kinds of symbols that they carry with their characters, the heroic past 
of the Aztecs and the present, represented by Ruben Salazar. 

Valdez uses as the historical framework for his play one of the 
Aztec rituals, the offering of a human heart to the god Huitzilopochtli, 
in order to introduce to us the history of Bernabe, "the village 
idiot," who aska the Sun for the body of his daughter, the Earth. He 
is taunted, then tempted by the Moon, who appears as a "pachuco*' to 
protect his sister, the Earth. When the Moon asks the Sun to give the 
Earth to Bernabe, the Sun makes the Earth a virgin again through the 
sacrifice of Bernabe. 

It is interesting to examine the characterization in the drama; 
Bernabe is not only the protagonist of the story, but a prototype of 
the Aztecs, physically and spiritually. The Sun describes him thualy: 
"Once there were men like you Bernabe--de tus mismos ojos, tu piel, tu 
sangre. They loved La Tierra and honored her padre above all else. 
These men were mis hijos. They pierced the human brain and plunged 
into the stars and found the hungry fire that eats of itself. They 
saw what only a loco can understand: that life is death, and death is 
life" (373). 

Bernabe accepts his sacrifice at the hands of the Sun and his 
death converts the Earth into a virgin, ready to procreate and to offer 
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happiness to those such as Bernabe, who do not exploit her but rather 
love her. When Bernabe is reborn in the "here after" he recovers his 
ujillifnce and his appearance has changed. He now Is wearing an Indian 
cape that the Moon put on him. As a musical background for the 
sicrifice he hears drums and flutes, typical (kztec instruftnenta . 

ta Tierra appears as a beautiful soldier with cartridge belts 
reminding us. of thi? element with most human and social content of the 
Mexican Revolution: the woman, the Adelita. She declares to Bernabe, 
in a cunning and provocative way: 

'^Mframe hotnbre — look at me. I*m La Tierra. Do you want me? Because 
if you do, I'll be your mujer. ( Bernabe reaches out to embrace her .) 
Not so fast pelado! I'm not Consuelo (the prostitute), you know. 
You'll have to fight to get me. Que no sabes nada? Men have killed 
each other fighting over me*' (368-6^0 • 

His father, the Sun, describes her in the following manner: 
"Do you hear me, Bernabe. She has been married before. She has even 
been raped! Many times. Look at her--thiB is La Tierra who has been 
many thing- to all men. Madre, prostituta, mujer" (372). 

The Earth is the goddess Cihuacoatl, "la Chingada," one of the 
Mexican representations of Maternity, ^ 

The characterization j?lven by the Stin carries the triple meaning 
of a mother for the poor whom she feeds and sustains when they work 
her; a prostitute for those with money and power buying and exploiting 
her and a woman to those like Kmiliano Zapata, who fought to possess 
her and to make htr a synonym for liberty and happiness. As Bernabe 
says to tHe Sun; 



"In tbwn people even 3ay I am crazy. But I \i 
has done wrong Co La Tierra, it has not been f 
the men with money and power" (372), 

The Moon, brother of the Earth, dresses 1 
style, with zoot auit, hat with feather, multl 
chain and obvioualy symbolizes those that rebf 
and challenged it in their own way, ushering i 
struggle for justice and human rights. 

Finally we have the Sun, the Aztec Sun Go 
"The Sun rises in the guise of Tonatiuh the As 
disk rises above the mountains; it turns to re 
golden feathered headdress" (370). 

The god Huitzilopochtli, protector of the 
a young warrior who each day was reborn. Man 
the food of the gods, "chalch iuath" or precioul 
blood. For the Aztecs, the people of the Sun , 
offer their blood and their hearts to the Sun t 
obligation and a privilege. This is. the privi 
Bernabe, who dies to revive and fertilize the 1 
it in this ma^.ner: "I am fhe beginning and thi 
Believe in me, and you shall never die" (373-74 

The ideff of a continuous cycle of life, r« 
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of the Chicano, is one of the main themes in th 
tion of reality, indispensable to any poetic %ic 
present a combative and artistic message with a 
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"In town people even say I am crazy. But I do know that if somebody 
has done wrong to La Tierra, it has not been the pobres. It has been 
the men with money and power" (372). 

The Moon, brother of the Earth, dresses like a "pachuco" 1945 
style, with zoot suit, hat with feather, multisoled shoes, and small 
chain and obviously symbolizes those that rebelled against the system 
and challenged it in their own way, ushering in a new period in the 
struggle for justice and human rights. 

• Finally we have the Sun, fihc Aztec Sun God: 
"The Sun rises in the guise of Tonatiuh the Aztec Sun God. A golden 
disk rises above the mountains; it turns to reveal a bearded face in a 
golden feathered headdress" (370). 

The god Huitzilopochtli, protector of the Aztecs, was the Sun God, 
a young warrior who each day was reborn. Man had to nourish him with 
the food of the gods, "chalchiuath" or precious liquid; that is, human 
blood. For the Aztecs, the people of the Sun , to capture prisoners and 
offer their blood and their hearts to the Sun was at the same time an 
obligation and a privilege. This is the privilege that is promised to 
Bernabe, who dies to revive and fertilize the Earth. The Sun expresses 
it in this manner; "I am the beginning and the end of all things. 
Relieve in me, and you shall never die" (373-74). 

The idea of a continuous cycle of life, representing the rebirth 
of the Chicano, is one of the main themes in this play. The transpos^.- 
tion of reality, indispensable to any poetic work, permits Valdez to 
present a combative and artistic message with- a protagonist touched by 




the divinity and the madness and an atmosphere that recreates the 
cultural baggage of the Mexican-American. 

N'epthalf de teon, in Chicanes, Is quite explicit in his 
presentations as a Chlcano writer: 

"A vriter must be the ct.tscience of the d^y*s abuses. Whereas there 
are many kinds of writers, Chicano writers have one thing in common'. 
We do not remain silent, nor do we accept. We protest the injustices 
of our times" (LO). 

Leon has selected two contemporary historical figures to establish a 
social and political contrast or counterpoint, Ernesto "Che" Guevara 
and Manuel:' "a character based/ on the life and death/ of Ruben 
Salazar"^ (A6) . 

The symbolic motifs that both characters represent are clear and 
defined, as much ao in the presentation that the author makes through 
each of them as in the action that befits them in the development of 
the drama. 

"Che is defined ao the militant revolutionary who believes in force and 
'^^nsurgence. Manuel, doesn ' t believe in violence nor hatred, but in per 
s^sifve^convictip^; his son, Roberto, according to him will not hatc» 
the Srlngo, but will repay ^»il with goodness, 'but he will also tell 
him that he»^ doing wrong!'" (69). 

This counterpoint between "Che" and Manuel is passed down to the 
young Chicanos Roberto, Rosendo, Juan, Carmen, Mary Jo, Norma and^^^Fet^e 
and later Dolores. The group is divt<fed between these two positions; 
in addition, they strongly criticize their brothers and sisters who 



tend to reject the help that some anglos len^^hf 
demands. Roberto says: 

"In fact, they make (the anglos) themselves uncofl 
when they come over to our side. How many comloi 
sticking their necks out as some^'anglos do?" (77> 

Dolores presents another angle or point of V 
"All we do la talk about hate, about killing th« 
system, snd crap like that. But do we ever talk 
selves? Do we ever give encouragement to thos« t 
educate themaelves?" (81). 

The symbolic mot If a presented through ,the fii 
characters of "Che" and Man 'el develop and wld«n 
pat ion of the aecondary characters » and the autha 
Impoalng a final solution on us: "for each p«rs« 
her own way to carry oit the battle for our salvat 

The symbolic motif emphasizes deflifed posltl 
aforementioned work. Instills greater dramatic co 
make the theme of liberation more real. It carrl 
imige to the cause of the underdoga . The atrugfl 
dominating system Is polarized between the "pen" 
and "Che," Francisco Madero's Ideal iam and the ca 
as that of Emlllano Zapata. Manuel *s aon, Robert 
does not sccept for one moment the^ idea of return 
violence, as he makes clear to' his friends: "No, 
kill, but it is right to defend vourself and thosi 
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10 writer* 
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tend to reject the help that sotne an^^os lend them in their rallies and 
detzMndi. Roberto aaya: 

"In fact, they make (the anglos) theraselvea uncomfortable and unpopular 
when they come over to our side. How many comfortable Cbicanoa are 
sticking their necka out as aome angloa do?" (77). 

Dolores presents another angle or point of view to the diacuaaiont 
"All we 4o is talk about hate, about killing the Gringo destroying the 
system, and crap liVe that. But do we ever talk about bettering our- 
selves? Do we ever give encouragement to those that are trying to 
educate themselves?" (81). 

The symbolic motifs presented through the intervention of the 
characters of "Che" and Manuel develop and widen through the partici- 
pation of the secondary characters, and the author refrains from 
Imposing a final solution on us: "for each person must construe his or 
her own way to carry on the battle for our salvation" (12). 

The symbolic motif emphasizes defined positions in the 
aforementioned work, instills greater dramatic content and tends to 
make the theme of liberation more real. It carries a more universal 
image to the cause of the underdogs . The struggle against the 
dominating system is polarized between the "pen" and the "sword," Manuel 
and "Che," Francisco Madero*s idealism and the combative attitude such 
as than of Emiliano Zapata. Manuel*a son, Roberto, like his father 
does not accept for one nwment the idea of returning violence with 
violence, as he makes clear to his friends: "No. It is not right to 
kill, but it is right to defend yourself and those you love" (87). 
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be $>i.:boUi- motif in f ern abg Is that the Chicano hai regilned 
iignifv and pride in hiitory, culture, tnd rice. In Chicmoi the 
symbnlit motif polarlten the conflicting currents thit tre found in 
every sociil movement, be it C^iicano, HUck, or Indian. Whit de Leon 
wlshei fn hiKhlight is criticism not only o. ^he system, but also of 
those who constitute i movenent. His symbolic motifs ire new men, new 
heroes . 

Vildez eximinea the contemporary reality of the Chicano by mining 
the vein of mythology. 7he Azteca-Chichiraecis begin their migration in 
search of i promised land in which to creite i new life, as ordainer' by 
their god, Huitzilopocht 1 i. Bernibe undertikes a sesrch for i new life 
ind unifies his body ind soul with his sacrifice. Just as Chicano 
literature springs from the union of two culturil triditions to arrive 
at a synthesis lit^erary expression, to the two studied works look to 
fix the roots of their content in the sources that feed the search for 
a social and human identity the aboriginal inheritance and the new 
symbols that embody social change. 

The use of these symbols on the dramatic situation concentrate with 
great intensity, thought and me*ning, since the audience knows the out- 
line of, the plot through the heroic past in Bernabe or the near present 
in rhlcanos. 

The symbols used by both authors are converted to a mode of 
perception by which Chicanos make order out of chaos, make sense out of 
the manifold diversity existing in the system in which they live. The 
symbolic motifs help to explain the world and develop an attitude toward 
life. 
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VOOTNOTES 

1. I.uis Valdez, Bernabe; A Drama of Modern Chlcano Mythology, In 
Aztlan; An Anthology of Mexican American Literature , edited by 
T.uis Valdez and Stan Stelner ^New York, 1972), pp. 361-76. 

2. Nephtal^ de Leon, C hlcanos; The Living and the Dead , In 5 Plays 
(Denver, 1972), pp. 43-89. 

3. See Octavlo Paz, "The Sons of La Mallnche," In The Labyrinth of 
Solitude (New York, 1961). 

A. See "The National Chlcano Moratorium and the Death of Ruben 

Salazar," In The Chlcanos; Mexican American Voices , edited by 
Ed Ludwlg and James SantlbarTez (Baltimore, 1971), pp. 235-41. 
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TCWAWM Tm I>0C»«rt4TI0N Of WXICAN 
AMDtlCAN LIinATUU Df THI MBWIf T 



NlcoUa Kam11o« 



Tb« r«dlftcoir«rf of th« Mtxlcmn AMrlen evil 
WMtlj coactatratH U stwlUa of tho SowCkMSCH 
tural foot^rlatu of tho Ntxlcan AMrlccn U tiM ] 
proaorvo4 «i4 atWlo^. ospocUlly vhlU wt ar* •( 
tho tlat Hrlo4 vk«a cho aroa bagn to ba fopalal 
ai^aaral oatura of Many of ehaaa caltural vaati| 
aow « 

Fro« aa aarly aa 1907 , whan tha f Irat Mtxia 
•aaaoaal labarara im tha Chicago rallyar^a,^ tha 
tha Htxleaa AaMirlcan mlgraat hagaa to accaMateU 
rlgora af tha «aatlMr aa4 tha haarf ladaatry la I 
MuatrUl haa« tlMt accottM»l«^ •mi folla«a4 Hm 
to aatar tha Mi4«aat im caaal4arabla nai^ra, rac 
■arkata of tha touthwaat ta caaa tract ralUaaia, 
taadl tha haat aagar flaMa, aB4 latar hulU Mtaa 

AccoHlag ta Wrlca Para4aa» tha '^Llttla Ma 
In larfo arhaa araaa, lika thoaa la tha MUwaatt \ 
cally thraa klsda of aa«co«tra: 1) nlsraata fraa 
ratlona af tha So«th«aat. 2) aa ^hracaraa who am: 
for tha vara atabla factory work, aai 3) pelltlca 
chlUran who laft Ntxlco burins tha lawalatloa.^ 
4id not Mka far a hoMogaaalc coaaaailty aar proiw 
tura, aapaclally whlla axparlaaclng tha traaatt af 
trai^lc araa to anathar. Thaa, tha lltaratvra thi 
Mabara of th«aa Mnclcaa aaclavaa vaa af aacaaait] 
nlrrorlng the Ufa of tha aducatad, aUldla mmi mfi 
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Tht rtdiacmry of eh« Mtxicaa AMrlcan cultural M«t hM 
MHitly C9oc«Qtrat«d in atudUv of th« So«thnNri£ to 4«to* But tho cul« 
tural footj^riata of tha Htxican AMrican la tha NiJvtat mat ala* ba 
praaanrad aa4 atii4la4, aa^clally wbila va ara atill rathar claaa to 
tka tlwi par lad vkaa tha araa bafan ta ba pof«Iata4 ky llaxicama« Tha 
apbaa«ral natura of mMmy of tbaaa cultural ^vaatlgaa 4aMjUa that «a act 
aow* 

?ro« aa aarly aa 1907 » vhao tha firat Hixicaaa vara aaployad aa 
saaaoaal laharara la tha Chicago railyarda,^ tha Itexicaa iMigraat and 
tha Htxieaa AaaricaB Aigraat hagaa ta acciMiiita thaMalvaa to tha 
rigor a af tha vaathar aM tha haavy laduatry la tha MUwaat. Vith tha 
ia4uatrUI haa« that accosMniad a»d follawad VarU Var I, thay hagaa 
to aatar tha Miivaat la caaalAarabla awihara, racruitadl froM tha labor 
■arkata of tha Soutlmat ta caaatruct railraadia, «a& tha ataal allla. 
tand tha boat augar fiaUa, n4 latar build aataaMbilaa.^ 

According ta Africa Faradaa, tha "Lit t la Mnlcoa" that davalopad 
in larga urban artaa« Ilka thoaa in tha Midwaat, vara aada up af baal«» 
cally thraa kiada of aawcoiMra: I) aigraata frqn tha ratal llapanic 
raglooa af tha gouthwaat, 2) az-bracaraa vho gara up vork in tha f la Ida 
for tha vara atabia factory vork» and 3) political rafugaaa and thalr 
chlldran vho laft Haxlco during tha iavalation. Such a craaa*aactiaa 
did not vaka far a hoaioganalc coMcaity nar produca a iMmoIithic cal« 
tura, aapaclally vhila axparianclng tka travaa af aovlng fraai ona gao* 
graphic araa to anathcr. Th«a» tha litaratvra that vaa prodacad by tha 
mad>ara of th«aa MrxlcaM aaclavaa vaa of nacaaaity variad and rich, 
nlrroring tha Ufa of tha dducatad» vlddU and upper claaaaa, on tha 
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cm* h»od, «na th€ lt£« of th« cii— nn laborer and foMr country dwtllor 
OK tho othar. Tbo Approach to auch a dlvaraa cora of vrittan aad oral 
traditloa ranttlraB» at laaat, aeaM practical gitldclliiaa and orlantatloo. 
H<w caa th« lltarary docu^auta of Maxlcana a»d Mtxlcan-Aatricana in th« 
Midvaat that »ara produced fro« twanty to fifty yaara ago ba loc«tad? 

Jk litarary profila of tha Naxican coIo«y of Eaat Chicago, Indiaaa» 
froai 1920 throiigh 1950, praacnta a Biicrocoaai of tha prablaw and parhapa 
practical avanuaa of itrvaatlgatiom in othar araaa aa wll. Eaat 
Chicago, £ro« tha 20' a on, attracted aattlamnt by aach of tha thraa 
groapa that Paradaa idantifiad; vifranta fro« tha Southifaat, ax- 
bracaroa fron Mtxica, and political rafvgcaa fro« tha Haxican Efvolu- 
tion. In particular, tha aconwaic aacurity that thay darivad fro« tha 
faat-groirlng ataal induatry along Uka Hlchigan waa a prli* »otiyation 
for aattlaiaant In tha araa. ly 1930, *l«oat 10 par cant of Eaat 
Chicago' a pop«Utioo waa «ada up of Maxicaaa, with over a 30 parcant 
caocantration of Mazicana In ita Indiana Earbor aaction.^ Althcmgh tha 
majority of tha >iaxican coiwwnity conaiatad of laborara> aany of whoM 
had cmm ttom a rural aatting , Intallactuala and profaaaional paopla 
vara alao rapraaamtad ia comatdarahla nuidbara. Political aad raligioua 
rafugaaa froa tha Eavolution, theaa intallactuala, now undaraaployad aa 
MDual Uborara, lad th« co^unity in praaarving ita cultural and rali- 
gioua Identity in what thay identified aa "exile." Three iaatltutlooa 
atoad out hiatorically in offering guidance and protection for that 
culture in exile: tha awtualiat aociety, the Church, and the preaa. 
Each ona, relating excluaively to tha Mexican coaawnity, helped to 
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create an alternative aad aalf«auff iciaat cmm 
aa an ialaad or enclave within tha larger aact 

Tha autualiat aociety aa aa iaatitatiaa k 
aaaa amanar froa tha vary ba|inaiag of Mtxicaft 
In the early daya, Eaat Chicago coaatad aa aaa( 
etiea which attaaptad ta aarve tha varlaufl aaei 
political aaada of Che Haxlcan caananity* Uai 
Asul Maxieaaa, Sociadad laaito Jo^ras, C^reala 
"Saa Joa^," Sociadad Cat^lica Maxicaaa, SaciaA 
Maralaa, Centra MU(xico, and Sacladad Hdalfa,' 
with Hncica while alao aatabliahiag ralatiaaah 
aganciea, charitable orgaalaatiaaa, aad ckttfali 
of preaarving tha Haxicaa culture la exile • tiM 
activitiaa which ware of a litarary aatara. 

AMMg tha awat active of tha organiaatiaM 
Cf^rculo de Obreraa Cat^licoa "San Jaa/," wkieli 
1925, for tha expreaa purpoaea of raiaing faaii 
a church, proawting tha welfare af fellcnr Haaii 
education of their childrea, raialag fuada far 
wholeaoM forna of racreatian for tha aatara • 
groupa, tha C^rculo arranged aeciala at lAieli < 
writera aa wall aa that of auch aotad poata aa 
Orbina waa racitad. Theatrical productlaaa, a 
were alao aponaored by tha Ci(rculo« Maat wmtm 
perapective, waa the foraation of tha Cuadro H 
tion of the nawa paper. El amiwo del hagar , itm 
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;#f tiM I iinia labortr ttrcwmx country dwtlUr 
rOMh to such « dlv<r«t cor* of wrlttto and oral 
Icait, soM yrftcticAl gitldc lines nod orltntAtion* 
KMwmts of Itexlcans «ad Mtxlc«n-AMrlc«ns in the 
»co4 froH tvmty to fifty ymxu ago b« locattd? 
i sf th« NMlcan colony of I«st Chlc«to> Indiana, 
, ^•••nt« « microcoaa of th« probltw and parhapa 
Bvaatitation in oth<cr araaa aa vall. Eaat 

attracted scttltaatit by aach of the tkrca 
Mtifiad: Blgranta fro« tha SoutfaiNrat, ax- 
aad political rafugaaa frow tha Htxlcam %«volu«- 
tka acanoMlc aacurity that thay darWad fro« tha 
kaatry along Laka Michigan vaa a priM Motivation 
•raa. iy 1930, alaoat 10 parcant of Eaat 
m» nada up of Mtxicaaa, with ovar a 30 parcant 
Ma in ita Indiana Harbor aactlon.^ Although t.ba 
IB coMunlty conaiftad of laborara, many of ifhoa 
•attlng, intallactuala and profaaaional paopla 
la conaldarabla nusbara. Political and rallgloua 
lUklan, thaaa Intallactuala, now uadarawployad aa 
tba caMinlty in praaarvlug Ita cultural and rali- 
t tiiay idantifiad aa r«il«-" T^^** Inatltatlona 
f in affarlng gnldanca and protactlon for that 
I Mtnaliat aociaty, tha Cbwcch, and tha praaa. 
dvalYaly to tha Haxlcan c u —i in lty, halpcd to 



craata an altamatWa and aalf -auf f Iclant co— ja lty that could aubaiat 
^'an laland or anclava within tha largar aoelaty. 

Tha mituallat aociaty aa an Inatltatlan baa functlonad auch In tha 
aam wannar froa tha vary baglnnlng of Maxlcaa aattlaaant U tha araa. 
In tha aarly daya, laat Chicago countad aa aaay ai alavam auch aocl- 
atlaa which attamptad ta aarva tha varlaua aoclal, rallglowa, and 
political naada of tha Mtxican coma Uty. Ondar auch na«aa aa Crua 
AbuI Kexieana» Socladad Banlto Ju/raa, C^rculo da Obraroa Catollcaa 
"San Joaa," gocladad CatAlca Mamlcana, Socladad Cnauhtaaoc, $aciadad 
Maralaa, Cantro Mexico, and Sacladad lidalga,^ thay kapt allv< tha tUa 
with Mtxlco wfalla alao aatabllahing ^alatlaaahlpa with gavarnatnCal 
aganclaa, charltabla organiaatloaa» and church groupa.^ In tbalr rala 
of praaarvlng tha Mexican culture U axlla, thay aponaorad mny cultural 
actlvltlaa which ware of a literary nature. 

Amat^ the aoat active of the organlsat loaa of the tiaa waa tha 
CiTrculo da Obreraa Cat^llcoa "San Joa/," which waa fowndaid on April 12, 
1925, for the expreaa purpoaea of ralaing fuada far tha conatructlen of 
a church, proiiatlng the welfare of fellow Mexicana and warklng fwr tha 
education of thalr children, ralaiag funda for a library, and proridlag 
wholeaona forat of recreation for the a ta h a ra,^ Llka wmmj of the other 
groupa, tha Cixculo arranged aoclala at which the poatry of local 
wrltera aa wall na that of auch noted poata aa Aaado Marvo and tula G. 
Orblna waa recited. Theatrical productiaaa, a library, and a nawapapar 
ware alao aponaorad by tha Cifrculo. Moat aatawarthy, froa our preaant 
parapactlve, waa tha foraatlon of tha Cuadro Draaatlco and the publica- 
tion of the nawapapar, II aaigo del bagar . fraa 1925 to 1930.* 
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Accord lag tht a«vipap«r, the Cuadro DrtMtlco produced nlnt play* 
durtn« tht p«rlod trcm March, 1927, to May, 1928.^ Thtat typti of cul- 
tural actlvltita could btar luportant fruit for corn idarat loo: thaatra 
aanuacrlpca, rtctflptt, and licti of parforMancci; literary proie and 
poetry froM the navtpaper; and aanuacripte froei local authori aa veil 
aa valuable editions of work printed in Mexico froa the C^rculo'e 
library. 

While the full*run of II aaiio del hotar has been salTaged and 
microf il«4',^^ the library and the literary maauscripte have not aa yet 
been located. Moreover, the nevapaper leada ua to believe that similar 
resources mmj have been produced by the other societies* also. It wtat 
be re«e«bered, however, that the oembership of any individual society 
was not likely to represent a true cross*section of the Mexican cott- 
■anity. In fact» the organisers of groupa like the C^rculo de Obreros 
Catolicoa **San Jos^r*" as described by Spencer Leitvaa: 
'*mmj have been too elitist for the coMon laborer and to« Mexico 
'oriented for the colony's Mexican Americaas . ... In addition, resi* 
dential froxlMlty to their Mexican American 'compatriots' presented 
problems. The staff failed to take late comalderatioa the claaa, edu-* 
cation, and regiomal differences existing within the Mexicam American 
coMunity. TWO years after the newspaper's start, the staff waa still 
surprised and paln«d at the distance between themselves and the Mexican 
Americana. 

It becomes apparent then that the societies and their publicatioaa 
may not assist ua tremeadooaly In collecting literary documents relevant 
to the sector of the ccmmiini;,y represented by ex- braceroa and Htxicaa- 



American migrants. Their expression, probably the i 
all, can to some extent still be collected fram mtd 

Chicago in the form of legemds like that of Ll«l 

12 

Avenme»'* aongs, riddles, tales, amd ethnic Jakes < 
calf. 

An iaatitutioo that did cut acrasa the baumiar! 
Mexican groupa » boipewer, waa the Chwrcli* Our Lady < 
constructed by amd for Indiana Harbor* a Mtxicaa cal< 
reMlaa ta tbU date tba central lastitwtiaai la tlM 
aity. Mot amly tka represetttatlaa •£ tbelr CatbaUl 
the nystieal symibal of their aatiamality* tbis cbm 
patrom salat of Ncxica, came ta be the largest aad « 
reminder of Mtxicaa Identity. Tbe Our Lady of Ouaii 
Important argaalalag rales la cammunlty amd religlai 
lag sermeaa la the Spaalab laaguage madia, aad starl 
which testify to the c u am u iiity's labara la the eh«ra 
like Eeverend JocdT Lara directed rellgioua plays 111 
de la Virgea," coardlaated jamaicaa amd baaaars, aad 
aaMll college at the church* Play maanacripCs aad a 
were stared for a long time la the church's attic; h 
destroyed Juet prior to our galaing access to tbe at 
church's files. 

By far tbe moat valuable institutiaa for freaar 
permanent record of the culture is tbe inresa. la tk 
Mexican settlemeat in gaat Chicago there seema ta bar 
eration of perladicals. Ki amlgo del hagar baa pvaai 
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r, th« Cm»4to DrsMtlco produced nlnt plays 
fck, 1927, to K«y, 1928.^ Thw typti of cul- 
ir l»p«rt«mt fmlt for consldtratioa: thtatr* 
I lists of perforMocts; Iltsrary pross and 
I and mnuscrlpts fro« local authors as well 
»rk printed in Mtxico fron tht cfrculo'a 

f 11 — ito del liogar has We« salvaged and 
f iittd the literary «amiscripts have not as yet 
the nevapapea. leads us to iKrliere that similar 
reduced hy the other societies^ also. It wast 
bat the aeaMrship of any individual society 
at a true croas*section of the ^xicmn com- 
■nisers of groups like the C^rculo de Otereros 
leacriked hy Spencer Ultwaa: 
t for the cuaina laborer and too Mexico 
Mexican Anerlcaas. ... In addition, resi- 
r Mexican AMrieaa 'coiipatrlots" presented 
■4 to take late consideration the claas, edu* 
tresees existing within the Mexican American 
tr the nevepaper's start, the staff was still 
h9 distance between thenmelVes and the Mtxicaa 

tk9m that the societies and their publications 
•valy la collecting literary docuaeats relevant 
laaicy represented by ex-braceroa and Mexican- 



Aaeriean migrants. Their expression, probably the most ephimeral of 
all, can to some extent still be collected from oral tradition in Bast 
Chicago in the form of legends like chat of ^IM Lleroaa de Cline 
AveMe«*'^^ aongs, riddles, tales, and ethnic Jskes often articulated in 
cal£. 

An iaatitution that did cut across the^ Wuadaries of the diverse 
Mtxican groups, h owever, was the Chwrcb. Our Udy of Guadalupe Church, 
constructed. by and for Indiana larbor's Mtxican celeny» became and 
remalaa to tkU date tbe central lastituciau ia the life of the com* 
aity. Hot only the represeatatlem ef their Catholic faith, but also 
the mystical ay mbal of their aatiaaality, this church, named after the 
patron saUt of Ncxice, came ta be the largest aad moat visible 
reminder of Mtxicaa Identity. The Our Lady of Guadalupe priests played 
la^rtant argaaiali^ rales la canmmaity and rellgieua events, publish- 
lag sermeas im the Spanish laaguage media, amd stering the documents 
which testify ta the community's labara In the church files. Friests 
like leverend Joe^ tara directed religious plays like **Las Aparicianes 
de U Virgen,** coardiaated lamaicaa aad baaaars, and even created a 
siM^ll college at the church, flay naanscripts and other such documents 
were stored for a long time in the cburch*s attic; however, they were 
destroyed Just prio^ to our gaining access to the attic and the 
church's files. 

ly far the moot valuable institution for preserving a more 
permanent record of the culture ia the fvess. Ia the early years of 

Mexican settlemeat In Beat Chicago there seema to have beea a prolif- 

( 

eratioQ of periodicals. 11 amlgo del hagar has preserved a wealth of 
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po«try, profl«, and •••ays by vrittrt froM Ease Chicago and as far away 
aa Lorain, Ohio, from tha flowary proa* of Fraaclaeo N. Plgu«roa*a 
political aaaaya to the aatirical akatcliaa of tha MiaadYantoraa of 
Paatala^ Maaao,^^ a poor aoul who rapraaamta the aiafortitiiaa of the 
Ifizicaa tm A^riean aaciaty, Kl a^lgo 4al hogar pravi4ad the co—ua^^y 
•at omly with an «p-to-^ata account of currant areata in Namica and fcha 
!talta4 Stataa, Wut alao tha nacaaaary cvltnral rainfarcaaanta ta protact 
tha Htxican Uantity in vxila. Othar nawapapara, lik« La Lua . 11 
Ivaaitaliata , La Chiapa , and La AvlaM , nlthaHgh orgiana of variona rali- 
giaua graupa, alaa titoarporatad anch cultural aatarlal, froa hiatorlcal 
aataya to paatry. Of particular intaraat' ia tha publication of Jm 
Chlapa hy tht Hnican laptia^ Church. During tha Dapraaaian it una 
popularly hallarad that tha liiptlata ware trying to attract convarta 
froa Catholiclaa with fr*a fo4d and clothing nnd athar aarvlcaa.^^ Tha 
Catholic forcaa« undar tha laadarahlp of lararand Jaa/ Lara, through 
thair oim puhlicatlon La Aria pa , cntarad Into a polaalc vith La Chiapa 
orar thia and other nattara. Ona of tha notahla contrihutora to La 
Ariapa ma tha rathar vail knavn and raapaetad local paat, Jaa^ 
Acarada* 

Tha hair to thla tradition today ia tha vary palawlc Latin TiJnaa , 
tha vary guardian of local politica that vaa founded hy the children of 
the publlahera of 11 awlaa del haaar twenty yeara ago.^^ To he found 
in ita cabanaa, for Inatance, la an exchange of aacirlcal d^ciwna uaed 
in a dehate hy two local paeta , carridaa haaad on local arenta , and 
■uch witty cowMUtary on the opa and dauna of the local pol^tlcoa . One 



of the najor chaagea, however, il that the Mi 
aa auch aa 50 percent in li^llah. 

Tlia field la atill fertile. A gaod dMl i 
done. The varioua nawapapera auat ha lacatad 4 
■net ha aearchad, fllea af churchaa and nKtwgl 
aurvayed, and the aurvlving participanta la th 
Interviewed and taped, if poaaihla. Twa aaaafti 
pragraaa: tlM and urhan renewal. The laagar 
likely it ia that tha datiwwata will he teatvai 
forever. Tha loager tha wait, tha aara lilwly 
will raaove the atorahauaea af the treaaaraa C] 
Chicago today, the heautiful, victorlaa atyla 1 
froB whoa the authar ohtaiaed 11 aaiaa del ha^ 
raaa va l. ler attic U full of truaka with aaai 
Lady af Guadalupe Church ia alaa due for a ^sSfi 
lowed the C^rculo de Ohraroa Cat^licoa* Lihras| 
another,, froa houae to trailer in the waka lafi 
Urhan renewal aa a political ara haa fwactlattad 
perae one of the oldeat Latla ceaaanltlea la U 
f oraa today prohably AO percent of the papalatt 
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Wf hy wtiftm tTom Kaac Chicago «a4 far away 
I cht flomry proaa of Pra»claco N. FlgurroaU 
bt Metrical akatehaa of tha Mlaadraaturaa of 
^••r aoul who ra|iraaaata the ■lafcrrtuii#a of th* 
iclaty, II —lio 4al ho£ar ptof^iM tha co— un ity 
Ihi4«ta accawat of cvrramt avanta la Maxlca and tha 
!• tha aaeaaaary cvltural ralaf«rcattaata ta frotact 
Lm axlla. Othar aawapapara. Ilka La Laa , II 
it ta A¥ta»a . although orgaaa of varlova rail* 
Wfr^ata4 a«eh caltaral aatarlal, froa hlatorlcal 
particular Imtaraat la tha imhllcatloa of Im 
Baft la t Chvrcb. During tha Dapraaalan It waa 
\t tha laptlata iiara trying to attract conyarta 
fraa fo«4 clothing and atb«r aanrlcaa*^^ Tha 
r tha laaAarahlp of ftararand J9m4 tara» through 
la A¥laM . antarad Into a pola«lc vlth La Chlapa 
Ittara. Ona of tha notahla contrlhutora to Ia 
.Mil haava ani raapactad local F«at, Jaa^ 

tradition taday la tha vary fnl«id.c Latin Tiaaa , 
lacal politics that waa fouadad hy tha childran of 
p4j|^ ^^t um^mr tvaaty yaara ago.^^ To ha faund 
|gcaaca» la aa axchaaga af aatirlcal d^claaa naad 
ml pacta, carridaa haaad on local avaata» and 
aa tha opa and dawna of th« local polftlcoa . Oia 
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of ^ tha aajor cbaagaa, hovavar, la that tha aavapapar la now pabllahad 
aa Much aa 50 paycaat in Ingllah* 

Tha flald la atlll fartlla. A good daal of work roMlaa to ha 
dona* Tha varloua aavapapara suat ha lacatad and wlcrofilaad, attlca 
Bwat ha aaarchad, fllaa af churchaa and ■utaallat aoclatlaa «aat ha 
aanrayad» and tha aarviwlng partlclpaata la thaaa actlwltiaa anat ha 
IntarTlawad and tapad, if poaalhla. Two aaamiaa ara harraaaiag our 
ptagraaa: tlaa and arhan ranawal* Tha longar tha walt» tha aara 
llkaly it la that tha daauaaata will ha daatroyad, alaplacad, or loat 
foravar. Thf loagar tha wait, tha aara llhaly it la that arban ranaaal 
will rawova tha atorahaaaaa af tha traaaaraa that ara aought* la Baat 
Chlcaga today, tha haautlful, ▼Ictorian atyla haat af Mra* flgaaraa, 
froB whoa tha aothar ahtainad II aaigo dal ha^r . la alatad for 
raaoral. lar attic la full of truaka with aaaaataa fraa tha paat. Our 
Lady of Guadalupa Church la alaa dua for a aava* Tha amthar haa fol* 
lowad tha C^culo da Ohraroa Cat^lleoa' Llhrary froa oaa haad ta 
anothar, f roa houaa to tra£lar in tha waka laft hy arhan ranawal. 
Vrhaa raaawal na a political ara haa fwactiaaad in Baat Chicago to dia- 
paraa ona of tha oldaat Latin caanaaltiaa la tha Nidwaat, aaa that 
foma today prohably 40 parcant of tha papalatiaa of that city. 
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Although Qot aa unibllclaed aa the ravolt a 
Southwat today la balnf avapt by a wava of pv 
Amtrlcana who arc belatedly f lexlns their aaacl 
Ceaar Chavea, lodolfo **Corky** Cooaaiea, Jaae 0« 
recently; Re lea Tljerlna, theae i»eopIe are aaw i 
claaa cltlaenahlp that haa baea their lot foll« 
coaque^t of New Hexlca ia 1846. 

Thla paper la concerned with bat aae aapac 
the relatlona betwaea the Aatl^o-Aawrlcana and t! 
Korthera New Mexico In the afteraath af the Am 
It la la thla reglofi that the feara, prejvdieaSi 
etlea tkat character laa the conflict la the Sa« 
becaae, and renaln, apparent on a larga acaia. 

The author* a latereat In the plight of^dapi 
the Mexlcan*Aaerlcana datea bac|( to hU chlldhai 
A»erlcaa Cathallc he waa'thmat Into a mral hm 
cnvliroaaent. Aa a native of New OrIean«( he had 
**DagoH prejudice until hit faally Mved ta tlM I 
north of take Fonijchartrala. There, hla taaabai 
lowing the Itala-ithloplan var, "AWln, why aia< 
beat thoae Nlggahar* It waa aa f mi i late imwlU 
UASF In claaa to have a go at bin dnrlag rataas. 
that even at thla early date hla latereat la the 
van waa arovaed , aa he waa percept Ive eaaugh ta 
were the only onea who occupied a lower ruag an 
Loulaianii than Itallaa-Aaerlcana. 
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Althtnigh noc «■ publlcUed at the revolt of the BUcki, the 
Southwett today It being swept by a wave of proteatt by Mexican* 
Americana who are belatedly flexing their Muaclea. Ud men like 
Ceaar Chavet, todolfo "Corky" Conmalet, Jote Gutierret an4f until 
recently, Keica Tijerina, theae people are nofW rejecting the aecond- 
claaa citixenahip that haa h99n their lot following tha African 
conqueat of New Mexico la 1846. 

Thia paper i« concerned with but one aapect ot thia pheno^oo— 
the relationa between the Anglo -Americana and Che Mexican -Americana of 
northern New Mexico in the aftemath of the Aaierican occupation, for 
it ia in thia region that the feara, prajudicea, tetuiona, and Aaxi- 
etiea that characte:.iKt the conflict in the Southweat today firat 
beciMe, and reaain, apparent on a large acale. 

The author'a Intaxaat in the plight of depreaaed peaplea auch aa 
the Mezican^Amcricana datea back to hia childhood when aa aa Xtalian- 
Awerlean Catholic he waa thruat Into a rural Lowlalana trateatamt 
enviroQsent. Aa a native of New Orleana he had nevar encountered aati' 
*^go** prejudice until his fa»ily woved to the town of Abita Spriwgs 
north of Lake Fontchartraia. There, his teacher aaked kin ooe day fol 
lowing the Italo-Ithioptan War. "Alvla, why ain't yow Dagoea able to 
beat thoae KiggahaT" It waa an teedUte tavitaitiao for every little 
In claaa to have a go at hlai during reccaa. One cwnae^u^ace waa 
that even at thia early date hia Utereat in the plight of the black 
wan waa arouaed, as be waa perceptive enough to realise that Blacks 
were the oaly onea who occupied a lower rung on the aocUl ladder in 
Louialana than Xtalian^Asierlcana . 
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Th# vrltcr continued to nott tn«t«nce» of prejudice for eight 
year* in the aniy where he served as an Integration officer. And, fol- 
lowing his return to Louisiana, he va« to disturbed by continued condi- 
tions of Inequality that he left the state la 1956 and embarked upon a 
teaching career In Hew Mexico. The writer Includes this brief survey 
of his earlier background as a neaas of better enabling the reader to 
discern If he, the observer-writer, is able to Maintain the degree of 
objectivity that for»a the raxor's edge between scholarly study and 
eaotlonal pol«Hlc. 

Proa the very beginning of his stay In New Mexico the author was 
shocked by c«(::dltlons aaong the Masses of Mexlc. -i»A«kerlcans and 
Indians. The bigotry and prejudice directed at the« by the Anglos 
equalled that encountered by Blacks in the South and other parts of the 
country. Unforgotten Is the tlae when aeabers of the Mexican -American 
track tea« which be coached had to travel two-hundred wiles thr^h west 
Texas and eastern New Mexico before thev could find eating and sleeping 
accomodations because restaurant and Motel owners found excuses not to 
feed or b«d then. Welther was It possible to Ignore the scenes of 
grinding poverty and the Instances of huaan misery In the barrloa 
(ghettos) of Albui|uer«|ue and the Agua Frla district of Santa re as well 
a« In the rural regions of San Miguel and Mora counties. 

In addition^ the author's historical curiosity was sufficiently 
arouied by these scenes of distress to proapt hla to •'■ploy his disci- 
pllne In an effort to relieve that curiosity and answer the questions 
that continued to plague hia. Why art cultural cleavages of such an 
extreme nature present in the serene geographic setting that deserves 



to be character Ixei by social harmony? What art tl 
instances of grim social injustice and subsequent 
that resulted in such human Misery? Can the hiaCO 
concepts and toolu of his craft discover the anavtl 
tions? Finally, If so« la it possible to gain tlit 
past that Is tastntlat to a better understanding •! 
of social conflict between thi^ Anglo and |Mexlcam-Ai 

Tiie importance of theso questions Is indlap«t/| 
two of particular signiflcanct not only to the atmd 
cleavages in Hew Mexico, but to the basic worth of 
pllne. Particularly dtes this statement hald trmt 
attacks being leveled against the discipline by thi 
who seek only **relevancy and by those behavlaral. 
inclined to condemn traditional Methodology and gti 
historicAl analytical technique with emphasis mm ^ 
ment. Complete acceptance of this "new history** cm 
dehumanixation of the discipline. 

Therefore, as the decade of the sixties emcrgti 
engrossed in the situation in liev Mexico, both aa a 
and historian, and by 1963 became aware of a certali 
ning to 0ierge among the Mexican-Americans who wtrt 
infer ioi^ status that had been impoacd on them since 
occupation. 

While he was pleased vith thla protest movememt 
not help but ask himself further questions. Why am 
not until the fifth generation that the sleeping gll 
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to cote Inatancft o£ prcjaxUcc for eight 
It ••rvfd an Integration officer. And, fol* 
iaiana, he vaa ao disturbed by coadnued condl-> 
ha laft the state in 1956 and eabarked upon a 
Kieo. The writer includes this brief survey 
as a »ean« of better enabling the reader to 
lar-vrlter, is able to Maintain the degree of 
rasor*8 edge between scholarly study and 

ling of his stay In Nrw Mexico the author was 
\g the masses of Mexican-Americans and 
prejudice directed at the« by the Angloa 
by Blacks in the South aod other parts of the 
the tl»e when »e«bera of the Hex lean -American 

had to travel two-huttdred miles through west 
iico before they could find eating and sleeping 
taurant and motel ovmers found excuses not to 
was it possible to Ignore the scenes of 
loatances of human misery In the barrloa 
amd the Agua Fria district of Santa Fe as well 
i San Nigtwl and Hora counties, 
bar's historical curiosity was sufficiently 
f distress to prompt him to employ his. disci- 
ieve that curiosity and answer the questions 
iji. Why are cultural cleavages of such an 
the serene geographic setting that deserves 



to be characteriiei by social harmony? Uhat are the origins of these 
Instances of grim social injustice and subKiquent econbmic inei|uality 
that resulted in such human miaery? Can the historian employing the 
concepts and tools of hia craft discover the answers to these ques- 
tions? Finally, if so, is it possible to gain the comprehension of the 
past that is essential to a better understazuling of the present problem 
of social conflict between the Anglo and Htxican-AmericanT 

The Importance of these l|ucstions is indisputable, with the last 
two of particular aignificance not only to the ctody of the social 
cleavages in Mew Mexico, but to the basic worth of history as a disci- 
pline. Particularly daes this statement hold true In the face of the 
attacks being leveled againat the discipline by the *'n«w barbarians** 
who seek only "relevancy," and by those behavioral scientists who are 
inclined to condemn traditional methodology and goals in favor of the 
historicAl analytical technique With emphasis on quantitative measure- 
ment. Complete acceptance of this **new history" can only result in the 
dehumanixation of the discipline. 

Therefore, as the decade of the sixties emerged, the author became 
engrossed in the situation in K«w Mexico, both aa a political activist 
and historian, and by 1963 became aware of a certain militancy begin- 
ning to emerge among the Mexican-Americans who were rejecting the 
inferior status that had been imposed on them since the American 
occupation. 

While he was pleased with this protest movement, the writer could 
not help but ask himself further questions. Why so long? Why was it 
not until the fifth generation that the sleeping giant was arouaed? 
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Wiy did It take a full ctntury for the ifebelllon of the ChlOttoi to 
takf place? Aalde froa the Blacki and Indlaai, othet ethnic grou^ had 
gained locUl, tconowic, and political e<|iiallty by the aeooni or third 
generation!. It wai vith theie ^ueitioni in alnd that the vrlter con- 
ducted an examination of Nev Mexican history since the Anglo occupation 
which can he suMarixed as follows. 

In lg46 a traditional Mexican-African agrarian society possessed 
of a unique cultural heritage was conquered by the Attgla*A»cr leant. In 
the years following the conquest the Hex lcan-A»er lean Rlcos , who had 
dominated the paternalistic society, forsMMl a partnership with the 
Invaders which enabled then to continue «»xploltlag the «asse«. Pedro 
Perea, Joae 0. Sena, and Miguel Otero, aHon| others, joined with such 
tten as Thomas B. Catron, Stephen B. SIkins, and L. Bradford Prince to 
fons political aachlnes that controlled New Mexico after the Civil War. 
One reason the Mexlcan-Aaer leans did not break the power of the ruling 
class was that they did not possess the educational tools to enable 
them to. do so« The power elite, for obvious reasons » was not Inter- 
ested in provltilng educational opportunities, and the Federal govern- 
ment, which aight have furnished support, refused omder pressure to 
act* This neglect of education continued until the 1960's. Mexican- 
American children were forced to attend schools that were segregated on 
* f«cto basis or, %rhen allowed to share school accoasKxlatlotts with 
Anglos, were encouraged to drop out as soon as possible. Vhlle some 
were fortunate enough to attend trade schools, the vast majority were 
doomed to remain unskilled workers the remainder of their lives. ^ 



Dlscriminiatlng education persisted In Mtv 
II iMhen great numberi of defense workers forctt 
that period many rich Anglo* sent ttavir amw » 
Institute, founded In 1891 at Hosvell. The RJi 
fortunate Heiclcan-Acericaas , sent their seaa ti 
(high schodl) while both elitist Hexicaa-Amtril 
their daughters to Lore t to Academy and other pt 
children of the masses of Mexican-Americans, hi 
attend poorly supported and sometimes segregate 
schools whenever the Anglos dominated the com 

The church under Bishop Jean Baptiste Laagi 
while it expressed interest In saving souls, pi 
the socio-economic needs of Mexican -Americans, 
constructed, but In i; ha midst of social distrai 
avenaea for advaacemant were all but cloaad tm 
ttate4 as the church was by a white French and U 
who allowed but a comparatively few of the nati 
Moreover, until recently, those Mexican -America 
the priesthood or brotherhood, were seldom of fa 
attain a high office.^ If the Church had shows 
the meeds of its members, quite possibly some o 
afflict present-day New Mexico might have been 

Those problems are many and serious, some « 
American society, others the result of the im^ 
on a native one. Alcohol lam Is becoming an laci 
isaue. Drug addiction Is high, and the diet of 
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century for th« rebellion of the Chlcmoi to 
■ the BUcki and XnaUim, other ethnic grmipi h«d 
IB» mhA political equalltr ^ the B*oond or third 
1th Ciheie ^uestlontx^ vlnd that the writer con- 
of Nfw Mexican history since the Anglo occupation 
4 as follonrs. 

lOMi Hex lcan*A»er lean agrarian society possessed 
•rltage was coo^ucred by the Aug lo-u»er leans. In 
• conquest the Hex lean -Aner lean Rlcos , who had 
istlc society, fonwd a partnership with the 
i Cht« to continue exploiting the aasses. Prdro 
nd Miguel Otero, a«ong others, joined with such 
n, Stephen B. Xlklns, and Bradford Prince to 
m that controlled Kew Mexico after the Civil War. 
rAair leans did not break the pow«r of the ruling 
d net poasess the educational tools to enable 
wer ellte> for obvioua^ reitacoa, wna not inter- 
catlonal opportunities, and the Federal govern- 
t furnished support, refused under pressure to 
education continued until the I960's. Hexlean- 
\ forced to attend schools that were segregated on 
then allowed to share school accosModatlons with 
4 to drop out aa soon as possible. While soaM 
to attend trade schools, the vast majority were 
.lied workers the reaalnder of their lives. ^ 
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DlscrlAlnatlng educatlotn persisted In New Mexico until World War 
II when great nusibers of defense workers forced a revision. Before 
that period Many rich Angloa sent their sons to the Kew Mexico Milltavy 
Inatituttt, founded in 1891 at Roswell. The Bicoa , and sore financially 
fortunate^4exlcan-Aner leans, sent their sens to St. Michael** College 
(high schooi> while both elitist Mexican-AMr leans and Anglos sent 
their daughters to Lorctto Acadeay and other private schools.^ The 
children of the nasses of Mexican-Aaer leans , however » were forced to 
attend poorly supported and s caw times segregated parochial and public 
schools whanever the Anglos dominated the community.^ 

The church under Bishop Jean Baptlste Lamy and his successors, 
while it expressed Interest In saving souls, p«id scant attention to 
the socio-economic needi| of Mexican-Americans. Beautiful edifices were 
constructed, but In the midst of social dlstrerts. And in the clergy, 
avenues for advancement were all but cloaed to Mexican-Americans, domi- 
nated as the church was by a white French and WIC (White Irish) Clergy 
who £l lowed but n comparatively few of th^ natives to enter their ranks. 
Moreover, until recent ly> those Mexican -Americans who were admitted to 
the priesthood or brotherhood, were selrtom offered the opportunity to 
attain a hi|;h office.^. If the Church had shown a greater Interest in 
the meeds of Its members, quite possibly soaie of the problems that 
afflict present-day New Mexico might have been avoided.^ 

Thoae problems are SMtny and serious, some of them comnon to all 
American society, others the result of the impact of an alien culture 
on a native one. Alcoholism is becoming an increasingly major social 
issue. Drug addiction is high, snd the diet of poverty-strickepT 
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Mtxlcan-Aaer leans li yet lo poor that it caui«i »«ntal retardation." 
Th« •xlit«nce of an ethnic caite lyitev hai reiulted In a tenae of 
defeatism *«otis Hex lean -A»« r Icani . "SoeUty,»* iayi Rodolfo ("Corky") 
Gonsalei, **even when It It trying to be benevolent, . . . li an Anglo 
controlled loclety within which the Gringo wikei all the aajor decl- 

\ alonj . . . ai a reiult, ny j^ople hive been politically deitroyed and 

economically exploited."^ 

! Thi^ Chlcaooi , however, will no longer tolerate thli iltuatlon of 

Inequality. They are Intlitlng on rapid cbangei to correct luch 

I comdltiona of loclal Injustice In ill categorlei of activity. 

In a queatlonnalre lubvltted to 500 Mexican-American itudenti at 

I the College of Santa 7e anci New Mexico Highland! Unlverilty In the fall 

\ of 1971/^ a question concerned with Inequality wai Included: In your 

\ everyday Interaction with the Anglo, how frequently do you feel he 

regard! you ae an equal? The reiponaei to thli queitloo are ai 

t followe: 

Alwayi - 15. 4X 

Uiually * 26. 6X 
I SometlMi - 37.01 

I Seldom - 14. IX 

Kever - 3.9X 

Uncertain - 3. OX 

I Thoee who noted Instances of inequality were then aiked to itate 

f why they felt the Anglos leldom or never regarded them ai equali. 

Following are their repUei: 



Angloe feel luperlor 

Angloi d lie rim lasted agalnit Mexlcats-Amerlcani 
Language and cultural barrleri 

Anglos feel luperlor and are Inclined to dIecriMitt 
Angloe are inclined to diicrlmlnate and use culturi 
All of the above 

Far different were the answeri when the Chic— 
often they treated the Anglos ai equale, ae indicate 

Alwayi - 27 *n 
Usually - 34. 9X 
Sometimei - 26. 4X 
Seldom - 4.7X 
Never - 6. IX 
Formerly reipected figurei smoog the Mexlcam-Afl 
their "image." An example Is Blihof Lam^, Immmrtali 
and the lubject of a forthcoming biography by Faul I 
to evaluate the famous church lesder, the ttudemta i 
Very favorable « 6. IX 
Faverable - 10. 8X 

Undecided - 27. 7X 

Unfavorable - 17. 6X 

Very unfavorable - 13. 5X 
Don't know him * 24. 3X 
The conseneui of opinion among a large ntmiker d 
concerning Lamy Ig beet expresied by a comMSt made ' 
viewed him ai "unfavorable" that readi: "A typical 
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o poor that It causti »tatal retardation*^ 


Anglos feel superior 


10 -9X 




caatc By»t9m haa rcaultcd In a feaic of 


Anglos discrimiaated againat Mexican -Aaericana 


3. IX 




trlcana. "Socltty," aaya Rodolfo ("Corky") 


I«anguage and cultural barriers 


0.8X 




trying to be bcnavolcnt, ... la an Anglo 


Anglos feel superior and are inclined to discriminate 


1.6X 




which the Gringo aakca all the wijor decl'- 


Anglos are inclined to discrlninate axid use cultural barriers * 


2.3X 




gr ^opLe have been politically deatroyed and 


All of the above 

Far different were the answers whan the Chicanos were askt4 


81. 3X 
how 




, vill no longer tolerate thia aituation of 


often they treated the Anglos aa equala, as indicated below* 






ating on rapid changea to correct such 


Always - 27, 9X 






tice in all cattgoriea of activity. 


Usually - 34- 9X 






baltted to 500 Hr«ican-A»«rican atudenta at 


SoMFtiMis * 26. 4X 






4 M«v Mexico Highlanda University in the fall 


Seldoai *- 4.7X 






Md with Inequality was included: In your 


Never - 6. IX 






the Anglo, how frei|uently do you feel he 


Formerly respected figures aaong the Mexlcan-Aacricana have 


lost 




The reaponaes to thia question are aa 


their "image.** An example la Biahop Lamy, immortaliied by Willa 
and the subject of a forthcoming biography by Paul Morgan, Hheft 


CaCher 
aaked 




Alwaya - 15. 4X 


to evaluate the famous church leader, the students reaponded aa followa: 




Uaually - 26. 6t 
SoMtljies - 37.01 


Very favorable - .6. IX 
Favarable * 10. SX 






Seldon * lA.lX 


Undecided * 27. 7X 






llevtfr - 3.9X 


Unfavorable * 17«6X 






Uncertain * 3. OX 


Very unfavorable - 13. 5X 






ncea of inequality vere then asked to state 


I>on*t know him - 24. 3X 






«ldo« or never regarded then as equal a. 


The consensus of opinion among a large nmmber of Chicanos 








concerning Lamy is best expreaaed by a cowment made by one of those who 
viewed him as "unfavorable" that reads: "A typical ^colonial lord.* 
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Upper cUiir,uia tiho looked down on Icmtv claaawtn (moBt New Hexlcani) . 
A raclit who surrounded hliwelf by a French clersT, and did mrmy with 
•11 native-born New Mexican prleata." 

Manuel Amljo, the Mexican Governor at the tlM of the occupation, 
haa been all but forgotten by the Chlcanoi or reae«bered aa a villain 
by a few. when asked to evaluate hlj», the students gave the following 
responses : 

Very favorable • I.4X 

Favorable - 8.3X 

Undecided - 34,71 

Unfavorable * 6,9X 

Very unfavorable * 7. OX 

Don't know him - 41.7% 
On the other hand, the younger Mtxlcan-Aiier leans expressed the 
following praise for Cesar Chavex, Kelts Tljerlna, and Rodolfo "Corky" 
Gonxales: 




Right, but uses 
wrong tactics 



Reles Tljerlna 


Cesar Chavex 


"Corky" 
Rodolfo Gonxales 


18. 4X 


36ax 


2iax 


44. 4X 


38. IX 


22*2X 


12, 3X 


10. 3X 


23. 3X 


10. 5X 


2. IX 


6.7X 


4.4X 


13. AX 


4.4X 


4.4X 




20. OX 


6,6X 




2.3X 



To be respected, however, the Chlcanoa 
establish a cultural Identity enabling thea ti 
They feel that they mist be taught th«lr hitCl 
grans dealing with La Raxa and the Mexlcao-A 
over, they Insist, the Anglo-Aaerlcan auat 
and disdain that has characterised Anglo-A«tr| 
Mexlcan«A»erlcans since the aoMnt of first e« 
two ethnic groups* The Chlcano Is angry, 
blllty that he might resort to violence. **Th« 
insists Gonxales, "Is »ore white fathera 
... I don't think we'll ever be violent mc9\ 
continued, '•but If we mist defend ouraelvea, m 
Realising the seriousness of the 'sltuati« 
start was wade in the right direction at Rev 
slty following a Chlcano student rebellloa in I 
cause of the troubles on that caapus was the •! 
6raha« as president to succeed Dr. Thoaas Doaofl 
who was retiring. Grahaa, a aenber of the facii 
University at Whl:ewater, had absolutely no nf 
the needs of Hexlcan«'ABier leans . Consequently, 
students, constituting 54 percent of the caapua 
rebellion that subsided only after Grahaa agr«i 
ance of the presidency. Professor Ralph Carlls 
had the trust ot the Chlcanoa . served as Interi 
5oard of Regents searched for a aore acceptable 
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K>k#<i dom on lover claanwn {moMt Mnr Hexlcana). 
M hiaaclf by a Preach clergy, and did away with 
Itxlcan prUata." 

:ti« Mexican Governor at the tiae of the occupation, 
|#tt«n by the Chicanoi or remembered as a villain 
to evaluate hlM, the students gave the following 

Very favorable - 1.4X 

Pavorable - 8.31 

Undecided ^ 34. 7Z 

Unfavorable « 6. 91 

Very unfavorable - 7. OX 

Don't know hisi - 41. 7X 
i, the younger Mexican -Americans expressed the 
C«aar Chavet, Reies Tijerina, and todolfo **Corky" 



eies Tijerina 


Cesar Chaves 


"Corky'* 
Rodolfo Gonxales 


18. 4X 


36. IX 


21. IX 


44. 4X 


jS.lX 


22. 2X 


12. 3X 


10. 3X 


23. 3X 


10. 5X 


2. IX 


6.7X 


4.4X 


13. 4X 


4.4X 


4.4X 




20. OX 


6.6X 




2.3X 
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To be respected, however, the Ch icanos believe they mist first 
establish a cultural identity enablitfji the« to respect themselves. 
They feel that they must be taught their hiatory^ and they demand pro* 
grams dealing with La Raia and the Me^can-American heritage. More- 
over, they insist, the Anglo-American must end hia attitude of contempt 
and disdain that has characterised Anglo-American treatment of the 
Mexican*Aner icans since the moment of first confrontation between the 
two ethnic groups. The Chicano is angry, and it is not beyond possi- 
bility that he might resort to violence. "The last thing we need," 
insists Gonxales, "is more white fathers . . . what we need is brothers 
... I don't think we'll ever be violent except In self defense «" he 
continued, "but if we must defend ourselves, we will."^ 

Realising the seriousness of the situation, in the fall of 1971 a 
start was made in the right direction at Mew Mexico Highlands Univer- 
sity followi-ng a Chicano student rebellion in the spring of 1970. The 
cause of the troubles on that campus was the appointment of Dr. Charles 
Graham as president to succeed Dr. ThosMs Donnelly, longtime president 
who was retiring. Graham, a meiiber of the faculty at Wisconsin State 
University at Whitewater, had absolutely no experience with Chicamoa or 
the needs of Mexican-Americans. Consequently, the Mexican-American 
students, constituting 54 percent of the campus population, initiated a 
rebellion that subsided only after Graham agreed to withdraw him accept- 
ance of the presidency. Professor Ralph Carlisle Smith, an Anglo who 
had the trust of the Ch icanos , served as interim president while the 
Board of Regents searched for a more acceptable candidate. Finally, 
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they icttlcd on a Chlcjino , Dr. Frank Ang«l, Jr., a mtmbtv of th« faculty 
at the Unlvcralty of K«w Mexico. 

Al«o«t iMMd lately Dr. hnfl aonounced he "did not plan to itaod 
on tradition and that th* n*«di of th« Mtxican-Aa«ricana , or Chicano, 
coHiunity are ««on| the aoat Important it««i on hia agenda. "^^ He then 
author lied the formulation of an ethnic and Chicano atudiea program 
d«aigned to acco«pliah the following: 

(1) Improve aent of the fluency of Chicanot in Spaniah through 
couraea which are meant to deal with the unique language aituation of 
the Chicano . 

(2) Streaa on the hiatory and heritage of the Chicano rather than 
treating it aa a aubtoplc under Anglo oriented couraea and curricula. 

(3) The uae of Chicano teachers Inaofar aa poaaible becauae they 
can relate to the atudenta better both culturally and ethnically. 

(4) Inaiatance that the Chicano atudent be given a good 
well-rounded and relevant overview of what the Chicano aituatioa 
actually waa and ia today. 

In attaining thia goal the atudent ia required to have a baaic 
bilingual ability and to take at leaet 48 houra, including auch couraea 
aa followa: 

(1) An Introduction to Chicano Studiea that ia interdiacipllnary 
in nature and which atudiea the hiatorical and contemporary developawnt 
of the Chicano comwonity. 

(2) A Hiatory of the Southweat that atreaaea the northern movement 
of the Spaniah and Mexican people into the pre»ent-day United Statea, 



with enphaaia on the conflict between the racea that 
aince the Anglo-American conqueat of 1846. 

(3) A courae entitled Chicano Politica which St 
Chicano political opinion, voting behavior, and poll 

(4) A courae in Southweatern Minor it iea which • 
behavior of Chicanoa . Indiana and Blacka--dealiii«4 t 
they have been exipleita^ hj tha Antlo-Aatricana. 

(5) Chicano Participation in SocUl Welfare Syg 
ia intended to develo|p the akilla enabling Chlcanoa 
graaa that will poaitively affect aocial developawaC 
communitiea . 

(6) A courae entitled Iconoaiica of Poverty tliat 
relet ionahip between economica and racism and furtlMj 
actual and propoaed policiea for dealing with ipovtrt 
barrioa of the Southweat. 

One of the moat im^tant of the programs ia m 
Philoaophic Thought , which correlatea 20th centmry I 
with the development of Chicano thought in the Halt* 
Thia ia the courae that ia particularly deaigned to i 
identity.** Finally, there are couraea in Chicano ar 
Chicano graphica, the Chicano theater, drama, liter* 
are revolutionary in nature inaamuch aa for the firsi 
Asericana of the Southwest are made aware of the exl 
tural contributions on the part of Chicanoa, further 
aee that thia ethnic group haa contributed extenaiva 
of world literature. Particularly emphaaised is the 
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'Or. Frank Ang«l, Jr., ft a*«b«r of th« faculty 
Itxlco. 

I. AngcI «anounc*d h« "did not plan to itand 
M«4a of th« Mexican- Americana, or Chlcano , 
MIt Important ltt«» on hli agenda. "^^ He then 

I of an ethnic and Chicago studies program 
\ follovlng: 

m fluency of Chlcanoa In Spanish through 
) 4eal with the unique langtiage situation of 

Itory and heritage of the Chicane rather than 
under Anglo oriented courses and curricula. 
m teachers Insofar as possible because they 
i better both culturally and ethnically. 
;|ie Chlcano student be given a good 
overview of what the Chlcano situation 

II the student Is required to have a basic 
take at least 48 hours, Including such courses 

fco Chlcano Studies that Is Interdisciplinary 
IS the historical and contemporary developiwent 

Southvest that stresses the northern movement 
B people Into the present-day United States. 
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with emphasis on the conflict between the races that has taken place 
since the Anglo-American conquest of 1846« 

(3) A course entitled Chlcano Politics which serves to analyse 
Chlcano political opinion, voting behavior, and political groups. 

(A) A course In Southwestern Minorities which showa the political 
behavior of Chlcanos , Indians and Blacks— 4es Igned to Illustrate how 
they have been exploited by the Anglo-Americans. 

(5) Chlcano Participation In SocUl Welfare Systems, a course that 
Is Intended to develop Che skills enabling Chlcanos to Introduce pro- 
grmma that will positively affect social developments In Chlcaao 
cemmunltles. 

(6) A course entitled Kconomlcs of Poverty that stresses the 
relationship between economilcs and racism and further evaluates the 
actual and proposed policies for dealing with poverty conditions In the 
barrios of the Southwest. 

One of the moat Important of the programs Is entitled Chlcano 
Philosophic Thought , which correlates 20th century Mexican philosophy 
with the development of Chicane thought In the United States Southwest. 
This Is the course that l« particularly designed to achieve "cultural 
Identity." Finally, there are courses In Chlcano art. Chicane drawing, 
Chlcano graphics, the Chlcano theater, drama, literature, all of which 
are revolutionary In nature Inasmuch as for the first time the Mexican- 
Americans of the Southwest are made aware of the existence of such cul- 
tural contributions on the part of Chlcanos , further enabling them to 
see that this ethnic group has contributed extensively to the main body 
of world literature. Particularly emphasised li the fact that while 
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the Chlcano ethnic group It an outgrowth of Latln-AiMrlcan cultural 
dcvcIo^Mtnt, there it present and alvayt hat been a unique tubcultural 
develoiknent. Northern New Kexlco formed at « consequence a geographic 
Itolatlon and the continuing procett of «ettlaa1e > 

Now in Itt third year, the ethnic ttudlet program which Includes 
native Aaerlcan, Black, and Chicano ttudiet, haa experienced a great 
deal of controveray with charget and counter-charget being hurled by 
defendert and opponentt of the program. The defendert intitt that the 
univertity mutt take up new tocial, economic, and political rolet if 
the Chicanot are to be made aware of the projectt detigned to grant 
them equality that can only foe taught tliea by educated Chicano atu- 
dentt. The critic t of the program intitt that the "academic excellence** 
of tihe univertity it threatened by the overemphaait on tocial work* 
They point out, for example, that the tcience enrollment now Includet 
but 40 ttudentt of the 2,300 enrolled at the univertity . In 
retpontet defendera inaltt their opponentt employ the term ''academic 
excellence" at the Watergate gang employed the term "national aecurity** 

to Juatify any action on their part in defente of their "vetted inter- 
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ettt." In fairnett to the tupportert of the ethnic ttudiea program, 
it thould be noted. that a leading proponent of the program, Benny E. 
Floret, a Chicano member of the Board of Regentt, hat ttmted that he 
doet not believe that atudentt thould be educated tolely in ethnic 
tt\idiet at the ritk of becoming deficient in other academic fieldt.^^ 

The moment of extreme critla came in September of 1973 when the 
ttudentt ttaged demonttrationt and occupied academic and adminittratlve 
bulldlngt when they felt the promitet made in 1970 were once again 
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being broken. In retaliation, the adminiatraCI 
ethnic ttudiea program off ice t^ Mot to be intl 
Profetaor William Lux, the director, ordered ra 
made and reopened the offlcet. Unfortunately^ 
the criait he lott one of hit cloae aaaoclatea, 
program, Fedro Rodriquei who, after being refuei 
to Stanford Univcraity. However, federal funds 
increaaed by 30 percent, in part the reault of 
key poaitlona in Waahington. Conaequently^ Cl 
waa revived, and today la in a very viable ataCi 
the atudeat body now includea Chicanea with 
of llacka and native Americana. Moreover » the I 
three to ten membera. The only drawback, accord 
the program in native Ai3er|,can atudiea la, in hi 
fully developed. 

It it difficult to evaluate the aucceaa or 
j^thnic atudiea project. From the perapective of 
tort an4^ faculty membera who are experiencii« dc 
their ditciplinea and fielda, the program ia a f\ 
atated bi?fore, threatening their concept of acadi 
the formulatort of the Chicano movement, however 
cett. Chicanoa are being taught to go to the pe^ 
in the oral hittory tradition; teachert are beii^ 
Chicano couraea at all grade levelt; vital record 
and placed In the archivet; library holdingt are 
include more work« dealing with Chicapo ttudiea; 
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oup if an outgrowth of Uitln-Anicrlcan cultural 
prcacnt and alwaya haa bean a unique aubcultural 

m Hair Htxlco formed aa a conaccruencc a geographic 

Kinuing proccaa of aeatimaje.^^ 
year, the ethnic atudiea prograa vhlch includea 

k» and Chicano atudiea, haa experienced a great 

ith chargea and counter-chargea being hurled by 

y 

ta of the program. The defendera inaiat that the 
ap naw aocial, economic, and political rolea if 
f aade avare of the project* deaigned to grant 
I only be taught thc« by educated Ch icano atu- 
t Cha prograa inaiat that the "academic excellence*' 
threatened by the ovaremphaaia on aoeial vork. 
UMple, that the acience enrollment nov includen 
f 2,300 enrolled at the univeraity . In 
laiat their opponenta employ the term "academic 
tergate gang employed the term "national aacurity" 
on thair part in defenae of their "veated inter- 
to the aupportera of the ethnic atudiea program. 
It a leading proponent of the program, Benny E. 
Mr of the Board of Regenta, haa atated that he 
Btudenta ahould be educated aolely in ethnic 
f becoming deficient in other academic fielda.^^ 
trame criala came in September of 1973 vhen the 
(trationa and occupied academic and admin la trative 
}lt' the promiaea made in 1^70 were once again 
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being broken. In retaliation, the adainiatration cloaed down the 
ethnic atudiea program officea. Hot to be intimidated by auch actiona, 
Profeaaor William Lux, the director, ordered replacement keya to be 
made and reopened the officea. Unfortunately, however, in the midat of 
the criaia he loat one of hia cloae aaaociatea, the coordinator of the. 
program, Pedro Kodriquea who, after being refuaad tenure, tranaf erred 
to Stanford Univeraity. However, federal funda for H.E.W. were 
increaaad by 30 percent, in part the raault of the aupport of Blacka in 
key poaitiona in Waahington. Conaequantly, the floundering prograa 
waa revived, and today ia in a vary viable atata. Over |S5 percent of 
the atudent body now includea Chicanoa with another 10 F^rcaat nade up 
of Blacka and native Americana. Horaovar, the ataff haa incraaaed from 

three to ten nambera. The only drawback, according to Florae, ia that 

/ 

the program in natiive Aaerican atudi^ ia, in hia opinion, yet to ba 
fully developed. / 

It ia difficult to evaluate ^he aucceaa or failure of the Highlaada 
ethnic atudiea project. From t^e perapective of the Anglo adminiatra'^ 

tora and^faculty membera who fire experiencing dropa in enrollment In 

/■ K ■ 

their diaciplinea and fie Ida ^ the prograa ia a failure, aa it ia, aa 

stated before, threatening their concept of acadeaic excellence. To 
the formulators of the Ch icano movement, however, it is a grand suc- 
cess. Chtcanos are being taught to go to the people and educate them 
in the oral history tradition; teachera are being trained to offer 
Ch icano courses at all grade levels; vital records are being gathered 
and placed in the archives; library holdings are being expanded to 
include more worka dealing with Chicago studies; cooperative prograaa 
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with BUcki and native Americana arc b«ing encouraged; Joba are 
available, in a tlae of job ahortagea, for graduatea of the atudiea 
program; and finally, the Mexican-AiMricana are satiafied with the 
proapect of the University becoming totally comitted to the needs and 
^^..•^nteres ts of ninority groups^ As Dr« Wil?'e Sanchex, Assistant to the 
Prealdent for External Alfairs, has noted, under ^Dr. Donnelly only 5 of 
130 faculty «ettbera were Chicano. Then "there sceiaed to be a ceiling 
above which they the Chicanos could not rise . . Now that the Uni* 
veraity haa taken up new social, noral, and political roles, as 
Or. Angel proaised, the University has ceased to be a **pallid reflec- 
tion ... of the University of Hew Mexico . . .''^'^ 

In conclusioii» the pronises of education and cultural preservation 
firat Made by General Stephen Watts SCearay to the people of New Mexico 
at taa Vegaa, which afterwards were so often broken by Ang Io*Amer leans , 
are finally being kept. The prospects for continued success, however, 
are dependent on continued financial support by the Federal goveroMnt 
and a will/lngneaa to cocRproaise on the part of both Mexican and Anglo 

Americans. '1 
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FOOTNOTES 

1. Walter Fogel, '^Education and IncoM of Mexican-i 
Southwest,** Mexican^Awerican Study Project , Adwi 
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1973. 

2. J. R. Kelly, History of the New Mexica Military 
1941 (Albuquerque, 1953), passlai; graduates of 1 
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U Salle AuxilUry , XXXIX (Spring, I960), paaali 
Gabriel, The Christain Brothers la the Unlf4 1( 
(New York, 1948), pp. 472-77. ; 

3. Intenriews with Mexican-A«er leans, Santa IJe a|ad 
Mexico, SuMwr, 1969^^1970, Fall 1971, SuMar, t 

4. It was not^Wtil recently that a Hex ican-AacWca 
Chancellor. He had since aMrried and is novj a | 
in Santa Fe*. 

5. Indeed, in response to a peCtlclon fro« the xriaa 
Frojects for supporting funds. Archbishop Jaaaa 
the Archdiocese of Santa Fe.^d no aoney for auc 
Episcopal Ian Church granted the project $40,000 j 
lost thUi support of Xpiscopallans In New Mexico ( 

6. Interview with Dr. John H. Lucas, resident payclM 
Mexico State Hospital, Us Vegas, New Mexico, Jul 
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job short ftgt», fnt Kr«4aaici o£ tht itudlei 
» Kexic«n-A»«r leant ar^ aatlaficd with the 
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Iniveyalry haa ceated to be a "pallid reflec- 
ity of Kew Mexico „ ' '^^ 

^rowteea o£ *ducatlo« acid cultural pretervation 
rpfaen watt a ITearn? ro the people of New Mexico 
wardt were to ^ften broken by Anglo-Anerlcant , 
The proap«cta for crntinued tucc4ra«, however, 
fd financial aupporr by the Federal goveroMent 
fro«ite on the pmtt ot H^t '-i Mexican And Anglo 
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The three fmjm in this ttctloo illuatratt th^ 
identity can and do«f different thlnsa to ditt 



THI MATIVX-AMUtXCAli IXmilMCE 

Iht thtec •••my presented here deal with the •mm quettlons 
railed m P«rt I, except t:h« approach is different. NatlooaliMi «• a 



paper. The Icmiftence by Kavajof tbAC their language be jireeerved 
illuetratee cheir concern for preiervlng awarencft and their unique 
Identity. Thoughtful reflectioa raieea the queetioa, ie Mavajo 
national ifH any diffeteat froii Black natiooaliMi or «MOog Mexican* 
JUBcricani in Axtlan. On the other hand* are there any eijiilaritiea im 
uhe que»t for national Identity* 

The eecond eeeay deal* with the iapact of urbanization on 
identity. While tome may vant to qvjitrel with Ja»ee H* 3teimrt*e 
analysie and coiaclusiogis • bis essay does indicate that in an urban aet* 
ting . . Most Kative -Americans experience an increased positive 
sense of identity both personal «nd social. . . »** The question of 
nultiple identity is r«lsedi snd the parallels of this issue for other 
racial nlnorities is obvious. 

Anna Lee Stensland discusses the l«portance of identity and 
awareness trom a literary perspective as it relates to Nat lve*A»er leans . 
Ab awareness of Indian literature and heritage for Angloa and exposure 
to lodisA Myth and legend are seen as critical coMponents for c lassroon 
teachers involved in AMerican literature 



source of Identity and awareness is the major thene of peter Iversom'a 
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The three ttta^f in this ••ctioo llluttrate the point Chat 
identity can and do«f »can different things to different people. 



lATm^AMRKXCAJI EXmXIMCX 

laented here deal with the aaaie quest iona 
the approach is different. XatiM^aliSM as a 
Iftreness is tb« Mjor theme of Peter iTersoa's 
^ Navajos chat their lanfuage k« preserved 
i for preserving avareness and their unif|ue 
Ilection raises the i|aestion, is Mavajo 
: fro« Black natiooalisM or aMoog Hexican- 
the other hand* are there any slwilaritiea in 
cnticj. 

Is with Che lupact of urbanltacion on 
want to <|«arrcl with JAmes H. Stewart's 
his essaj docs indicate that In an urban set*^ 
l^ricanst eKpcrieoce an increased positive 
rsonal and social. . . The question of 
ed, and the parallels of this Issue for otHet 
ous . 

Iscusses the Ijspoztance of Idenclcj and 
perspective as it relates ^o Hat Ive-Aacr leans, 
terature and heritage for Anglos and exposure 



ar^^^een as critical cowiponencs for classrooM 



ican literature. 
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THE RISE OF NAVAJO HATIOKAtISM: 
PIKE CONTINUITY WITHIN CHANGE 

Ttttr Iv«r«on 
Fellow 
Newberry Library 
Chicago, Illinoii 



Somf tlM ago the author of thla eaaay 
Edward Cur til, perhaft the moat well«knovn phoi 
American llf«. Curtla had entitled It '*Thc Vat 
gra]^ ahow^d a group of Navajoa, on hora«back« 
tlnct, with tb« final rider barely vlalble in t 
becaM one of Curtla* famoua worka, probably ll 
typified the preralent Aaerlcan attitude early 
Native Aiaerlcana would no longer be unique and 
In American llfc.^ 

Of courae, Curtla waa wrong. The Havajoa 
cbolc« he could have made for a prototype af **! 
They are today the ^oat populoua of any Native 
they poaaeaa aa well the largeat land base'. UK 
■atea are notorloualy utMlere8tl»ated» It aeeaa 
populatldn now la eaally In exceaa of 130»000. 
area la 25,000 aquare mllea, covering a la^e f 
ArUona, a part of nor thwea tern New Mexico, and 
aoutheaatem Utah. The uaoal coapariaon la wit 
VlrglnU, which la allghtly ssaller. 

While aucb a tat let lea are Impreaalve, they 
Indicate the degree to which Dln^, or The Feopli 
of life, flexible and changing, which la clearl 
Navajo Moreover, aa Clyde Kluckhohn aod DorotI 
I9A6 In their claaalc atudy» The Navaho ,^ a Btm 
or "national** conaclouaneaa haa arlaen among Thi 
Lelghton aaw it only aa a "be&lnnlng" but noted 
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SoM tiw ago the author of thti ♦••«y encountered a photograph h% 
Edward Curt la » pcrhafNi the woat weU-koown photographer of Native 
American life. Curtla had entitled It ^he Vanlihlng Race.'' Th« photo- 
graph ihowed a group of Kavajoa, on horieback, each figure leaa dla- 
tlnct, with the final rider barely vlilble in the diatance. The iwige 
becaM one of Curtla* faaoua worka, probably In part becauae It ao 
typified the prevalent A»erlcan attitude early In thla century that 
Native A»erlcana would no longer be unique and inportant partlclpanta 
In Aacrlcan llfe.^ 

Of courac, Curtla waa wrong. The Navajoa were perhapa the worat 
choice he could have Mtde for a prototype of "the vanlahing race." 
Tbey are today the woat populoua of any Native Anerlcan people, and 
thc^ poaaeaa aa well the largeat land baae. While Navajo cenaua eatl* 
matea are notoriously uDderestljaated, It seema clear Chat the Navajo 
population now is eaally In excess of 130,000. The Navajo Natloa*s 
area is 25»000 square Hiles, covering a large portion of northeastern 
ArUona, a part of northweatem New Mexico, and a small section of 
SQutheaatem Utah. The uaual coaparlaon la with the state of Vest 
Virginia, which la alightly smaller. 

While auch atatiatica arc impreaaive, they do not begij to 
Indicate the degree to which Dln^, or The People,^ have maintained a tmy 
of life, flexible and changing, which it clearly and identifiably 
Navajo. Moreover, aa Clyde Kluckhohn and Dorothea Leighton wrote in 
19A6 in their claaaic study. The Navaho ,^ a ateadily growing "tribal" 
or "national" comae iouaneaa has ariaen among The People. Kluckhohn and 
teighton aaw It only as a "beginning" but noted that "The People are 
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bccooilag IncrtcslagfLy ccmscloui of coMon background, cotMion problcmi, 
A cowfton need to unxtc to protect their interests against the* encroach-- 
M«nts of whites.*^^ 

There are two critical, interlocking questions to be faced, if not 
anovered: what are the unifying features of Kavajo life and what is it 
about this stage ivf Navajo life which has caused the growth of Navajo 
oatloiialism? The first question is certainly less the main focus of 
this study than the second. Yet it is an Important, necessary one. 
Without a certain degree of agreement and unity among Kavajos, the 
dtvetopwent of Navajo nationalism would not hJive been possible. 
Anthropologists and other students of Navajo history and culture have 
been impressed with the flexible, borrowing, adaptive quality of The 
People. It seems as though the course of Navajo history has aeen « 
steady persistence ot what Evon Vogt in 1961 in hta sunauiry article, 
"The Navaho," called the Incorporat ive nature of Navajo culturjfr.^ Oin^ 
willingness, even eagerness, to change has been coupled with what Vogt 
termed a "resistant last itutlonal core," "ccoposed of systems of social 
relations, ecological adjustments, and values forming a coherent apd 
distinctive Navajo pattern."^ 

To these unifying features at the local or community level must be 
added the factors contributing to a Navajo oatlooal feeling. Again, to 
quote Kluckhohn and Leighton, thesr elements Include: 
j "... a comcMns language; a common designation for themselves as The 
i People as distinct from all others; a cultural heritage which i«» ^n 
general , the same; a territory with a certain topographical unity, 
where the occupants are mostly Navahos and where many mountains and 
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other natural features are enahrlned In a common ■! 
that almost all the People constitute a single govt 
t ive unit with a single elected council for the irtil 
In sun, language, heritage, land, and governaent ai 
Of the four, government Is surely the most recent i 
Only recently, In the Navajo way, haa It become moi 
In part due to time: the Tribal Council from a Mai 
fairly young; only In this year (1974) did It celal 
anniversary. And only lately has It truly had the 
power to matter to NaAjos at the local level. 

To understand Nav«ijo nationalism we must cone 
of the Ironic consequences of greater Anglo^ tncrM 
once laolated Navajo land and resourcei. As Dln^ fe 
lncr«aslng contact with Anglo Institutions^ Ideaa* 
have had as well ample reason to te*enforce their i 
People.^ Moreover, some of the very elements of Ai 
aeem to be the most threatening to Navajo life hav4 
building of a national Navajo state. For exampla, 
technology has altered the econotnlc and social neti 
level haa the Navajo Nation been perceived as a nad 

Technology and white demands, often couched 111 
have threatened, and thus unified, most Navajos ao4 
to the national Navajo government as the only ally 
enough to counter alien forces. As distinct mlM 
states and, to an even greater degree, minority me« 
States, the Navajos cannot hope to influence slgnll 
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isclous of coHMon background, cownon problewi, 
I prottct their Intcrtstt ugAlnit Che encroach- T 

mlf interlocking question* to be faced, if not 
nifying features of Navajo life and vhat is it 
o life vhich has caused the growth of Navajo 
^stlon is certainly less the nain focus of 
d. Yet it Is an important » necessary one. 
of agreeaient and unity aaong Navajos, the 
clonal istt would not have been possible. 
* students of Kavajo history and culture have 
lexible, borrowing, adaptive quality of The 
igh the course of Navajo history has seen ■ 
it Evon Vogt In 1961 in his sunaary article, 
locorporative nature of Navajo culture.^ Din^ 
fas, to change has been coupled with %rhat Vogt 
Cutional core," '^composed of systems of social 
ustments, and values forming a coherent and 
fn. 

Atures at the local or cowunity level must be 
futlng to a Navajo national feeling. Again, to 
iton, these elements include; 

a coonon designation for themselves as The 
1^1 others; a cultural heritage which ls« in 
Itory vith a certain topographical unity, 
loatly Navahos and where many motjntains and 



other natural features are enahrined in a comon mythology; th9 fact 
thai: almoit all the People constitute a single governmental administra- 
tjtve unit with a single elected council for the whole tribe . . ."^ 
In sum, language, heritage, land, and governoient are the basic forces. 
Of the four, government is surely the most recent and the moat imposed. 
Only recently, in the Navajo way, has it become more accepted. This xs 
in part due to time: the Tribal Council from a Navajo perspective is 
fairly young; only in this year (1974) did it celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary. And only lately has it truly had the potential *nd the 
power to matter to Navajos at the local level. 

To understand Navajo nationalism we must come to terms with some 
of the ironic consequences of greater Anglo^ encroachikent and demand on 
once isolated Navajo land and resources. As Din^ have come into 
increasing contact vith Anglo institutions, ideas, and pressures, they 
have had as well ample reason to re-enforce their designation as The 
People.^ Moreover, some of the very elements of Anglo life which might 
seem to be the most threatening to Navajo life have bolstered the 
building of a national Navajo state. For example, precisely because 
technology has altered the economic and social network at the local 
level has the Navajo Nation been perceived as a necessity. 

Technology and white demands, often couched in ethnocentric terms, 
have threatened, and thus unified, most Navajos and caused them to turn 
to the national Navajo government as the only ally potentially strong 
enough to counter alien forces. As distinct minority members of the 
states and, to an even greater degree, minority members of the United 
States, the Navajos cannot hope to Influence significantly state and 
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United Statci actloni« Ai Richard Goodvin recently noted: 
"The nation l« not nerely a convenient form of aoctal organtMtton, but 
an aapect of Individual exiatcnce which fulfill! irrevocable husan 
i need». If alternative lourcea of identity, of power, and of aelf- 
I mastery continue to crunble, we can expect national feelinga to 
j Intenalfy.**^^ 

The creation of the Navajo Nation suit be viewed of courae in the 
light of earlier developownta in Navajo hiatory. Of particular impor- 
tance haa been the tine at which certain conflicts with outside soci- 
etjles have occurred. In 1868 the Navajos signed one of the J-ast 
dovestic treaties with the United States goveronent. While th«y had 
been forced to make the Long Walk in 186A to Bosque Redondo, New 
Mexico, they were thus allowed Co return and maintain at least part of 
their homeland, rather than being moved to a new land with consequent 
cultural destruction and disintegration. The People consolidated their 
land bas« through late nineteenth and early twentieth century additions 
before the value of Navajo mineral resources became realiaed. In 
addition, Navajo land was not sought for agricultural purposes nor was 
;t near an area of Urge Anglo population growth. This land base and 
this relative isolation allowed tor the growth and developiMjnt of a 
working, changing Navajo tradition in the post-European initial contact 
era. It permitted the creation of a kind of cdsjojon heritage which has 
made the assimilation of Navajo people and Navajo life into the larger 
American society not only unlikely, but from the standpoint of most 
Navajos, undesirable. 



This heritage may be analysed profitably j 
full consideration of Navajo nationaliam. To < 
essential to establish some sens* of Navajo hli 
perceived it. For It Is The People's vltv of 1 
has so strongly influenced Navajo actions of tl 
spective, however. Is not easily gained. Any \ 
Navajo (or Native American) history quickly dll 
evidence. There Is no denying the central ima^ 
mony, yet great difficulty In obtainlni It* lei 
Not only nave non-Navajos by and large written 
have vritten down the records needed for tha hi 
without exception, these accounts are In Inglll 

To the uninitiated, the vitality of tha Ml 
years may cone as a surprise. While an incraai 
Navajos are bilingual, there is little quastioi 
first language, the preferred form of coMsunlci 
recent study estimated that almost three of eva 
olds do not know enough English to do first gra 
Moreover, Dine biaaad is a very different langi 
Robert W. Young notes, ''although Navajo and laf 
gent phonologlcally, the difference is extreme 
logical aild structural features. finally, N 
an oral language. Written forms of «jo hava 
the moat part Navajos have not uti them, 
pologists, and Bureau of Indian Affairs peraoan 
have employed written Navajo for their ovn spec 
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I. As Richard Goodwin recently noted: 
rrely a convenient £or« of aoclal organlxatlon, but 
Ml exlatcnce which fulfills Irrevocable huiMn 
re aourcea of Identity, of power, and of self- 
truBble,,we can expect national feelings to 

the Navajo Nation wust be viewed of course In the 
^lofaents In Navajo history. Of particular lapor- 
^ at which certain conflicts with outside socl** 

In 1868 the Navajos signed one of the last 
;h the United States govermaent. While they had 
;he Long Walk In 1864 to Bosque Redondo, New 
la allowed to return «nd nalntain at least part of 
T than being Moved to a new land with consequent 
and disintegration. The People consolidated their 
» nineteenth and early twentieth century additions 
tavajo nlneral resourceif^^ became realised. In 
I wai not iought for agricultural purposes nor was 
irge Anglo population growth. This land base and 
on allowed for the growth and developaient of a 
«Jo tradition In the post -European initial contact 
« creation of a kind of concton heritage which has 
> of Havajo people and T^avajp life into the larger 
only unlikely, but irtm the standpoint of »ost 



This heritage nay be analysed profitably for the purposes of a 
full consideration of Navajo national Isa. To do so properly, it Is 
eisentlal to establish so»e sense of Navajo history as Navajos have 
perceived it. For It Is The People's view of the past which naturally 
has so strongly Influenced Navajo actions of the present. Such a per* 
spectlve, however. Is not easily gained. Any person Interested In 
Navajo (or Native Anerlcan) history quickly discovers the problem of 
evidence. There Is no denying the central importance of Navajo teatl* 
mony, yet great difficulty In obtaining It, let alone In accurate form. 
Not only nave non*Navajos by and large written Navajo history^ they 
have written down the records needed for the history. And almost 
without exception, these accounts are In English. 

To the uninitiated, the vitality of the Navajo langtiage over the 
years may come as a surprise. While an Increasing percentage of 
Navajos are bilingual, there Is little <;uestlon that Navajo remains the 
first language, the preferred form of coMunlcatlon for most people. A 
recent study estimated that almost three of every four Havajo six year 
olds do not know enough English to do first grade work in Engllsh.^^ 
Moreover, Dine blxaad Is a very different language from Engllah; as 
Robert W. Young notes, **al though Navajo and English are markedly diver- 
gent phonologlcally , the difference Is extreme in terms of their morpho* 

\ 

logical and structural features. Finally, Navajo Is almost ^entirely 
an oral language. Written forms of Navajo have deve loped, but for 
the most part Navajos have not utilised them. Missionaries, anthro* 
pologlsts, and Bureau of Indian Affairs personnel, most of them Anglo, 
have employed written Navajo for their own specialised purposes. 
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Navajo- Initiated prograas ar« ot nott recent origin, and though 
exciting and promlaing in icope and direction, have yet to have vlde- 
apread effect. Written Navajo hiatory in Navajo rewaina a rarity. 

Fortunately, three development a in the twentieth century have 
allowed all to ahare in the Navajo perapective to aome degree. White 

anthropologiata and other observera have produced tranalationa from 

7 

teatlKony given by Navajo informanta. To a large extent this work haa 
centered on cerewonlalian and Navajo aocial atructure. Aa William 
Ada«J haa reuarked, such natter a aa the Navajo econonry have been virtu- 
ally ignored. In addition, a body of Navajo oral hiatory lurvivea, 
paaaed doim by generationa about how The People cane to l^e and about 
algniflcant eventa in the hiatory of Dine. Navajoa , particularly at 
Rough Rock Demonstration School and Navajo Coowunity College, have 
atarted to publlah accounta of their own hiatory. With the growth of 
the Navajo tribal govemaent, Kava Jo-authored and authorised accounta 
have isaued increaaingly aa well from the Navajo national capital. 
Window Rock. New trenda in film making alao have been encouraged. 
Including John Adair and Sol Worth' a pioneering work in helping Navajoa 

T Q 

to produce and develop their own movlea.*^ 

Theie deyelopmentt lead one to a very central queation about much 
of thin material and iti applicability to the writing of Navajo hia- 
tory. The following point is raiaed not to doubt the alncerity, dedi- 
cation, or deep knowledge of and reapect for Navajo history and culture 
diaplayed by many Anglo obaervers of Navajo life. But ultimatel^r, one 
auat con* to ■ppritclate the ll«ltatloni of the outiider'i view. In the 
H«»«Jo Nmttoa, the distinction between the non-N«v«Jo and the Navajo is 
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still aharply, for aome painfully, drawn. If an Ai 
Navajo, married a Navajo, aaaumed the trappinga 
Navajo life, he would at ill be. Irremediably, a Bl! 
were fully committed to living the reat of thtlr II 
Nation found that thia preaentcd a very real di Ic 
restricted, aome more than other a, in wfaac they cou 
they could be. Juat ao, non-NavaJo obaervers (incl 
course) are limited in what they can aee and in ho 
percept iona. 

To be aure, thia ia a problem with all history 
cultural tranamission in the Navajo aituation accM 
Tranalation from Navajo to English is not only dlff 
rally subject to the whims and bli'aes of the traoal 
toxry, even tranacribedj directly in the Navajo, is • 
special Ilmitatlona. Oral hiatqriana, though, ara 
the Importance of recording not only voicea, but pa 
geaturea, movementa. The portrait which thua emcrg 
complete and therefore more true repreaentat ion. T 
tranacription can be provided in a way for the read( 
the apeaker as he comatunicatea.^^ Given the cantra 
communication in Navajo life, auch a creation ia 
ia written down in booki^^ aaid a wiae old Navajo g< 
book will never say a prayer for youf"^^ 

Even Navajo-authored work haa not always bean i 
Anglo influence. For exam(>Ie, the Navajo Times , tht 
newspaper, haa uaually had an Anglo editor. 22 N^fc; 
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the limitations of the outsider's view. In the 
tnctlon between the non-NavaJo and the Navajo is 
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still sharply, for some painfully, drawn. If an Anglo learned to speak 
Navajo, married a Navajo, assumed the trappings and responsibilities of 
Navajo life, he would still be, Irreaedlably , a Bllagaana . Anglos who 
were fully Coiwltted to living the rest of their lives In the Navajo 
Nation found that this presented a very real dllewa. They were 
restricted, sone more than others. In what they could do and in what 
they could be. Just so^i non-NavaJo observers (Including this one, of 
course) are limited In what they can see and In how they transmit their 
perceptions. | ^ 

To be sure, this Is |a problem, with all history, but the across- 

\ 

cultural transmission in ^he Navajo situation accentuates tht problem. 

^ ' ^ ^ \ 

Translation from Navajo to ^ngllsh Is not only difficult. It Is natu- 
rally subject to the whims ;a6d biases of the translator. And oral his- 
tory, even transcribed directly In the Navajo, Is subject to Its own 
special limitations. Oral historians, though, art beginning to realise 
the importance of recording not only voices, but people's mannerisms, 
gestures, movements. The poii^tralt which thus emerges may be a more 
complete and therefore more t^rue representation. This written form of 
transcription can be provided , in a way for the reader to see and hear 
the speaker as he comsninlcatesl^^ Given the central importance of oral 
cowaunlcation In Navajo life, iuch a creation Is most notable. **Huch 

is written down in books," saidi a wise old navajo gentleman, -"but that 

''21 

book will never say a prayer toTH you."^*- , 

Even Navajo-authored work hks not always been entirely free from 
Anglo Influence. For example,^ tb\e Navajo Times , the official tribal ^ 
newspaper, has usually had an Anglo editor.''^ Navajo Cowunlty College 



Pr«ii publications h«ve been affected by the input and perapectivea of 
Angloi.'^^ Thii ii not to aay that the Navajo contribution to these 
publications has been negligible. Far from it. Anglo editors of the 
Kavalo Times are tribal enployees whose editorial stance tends to be 
sympathetic to the current tribal administration. Navajos have con- 
sljrtently had responsible positions on the newspaper. In the end^ Din^ 
are the publishera of Navajo Community Col Irfge Press volumes. The 
point is that outsiders not Sufficiently familiar with the Navajo sctnc 
may use these sourees uncritically, and misleading interpretations may 
then result. 

ifbnethcUsa, these sources are still among the very best we have 
for contemporary Navajo history. They do largely succeed in providing 
more of a Navajo perspective than previously was available. They alao 
are written primarily for a Navajo audience (though in Engllah for the 
most part) and have won a growing audience. In many instances, they 
may be regarded as outside the traditional academic western historical 
pattern. But without them, our view is woefully incomplete and inade- 
quate. With th^, our perspective may still be incomplete, but it is 
/St least vastly enhanced. / 

Three final elements in the difficulty of studying Navajo history 
properly deserve explicit consideration here* One 1;^ the degree of 
change that has taken place in certain aspects of ^vajo life during 
the past one hundred years, with an acceleration In some areas in the 
past thirty years. A synchronic picture of The People will not do. As 
Adams puts It: **When have conditions ever 4>een 'normal ' for the 
Navajos? For one hundred years we've been trying to photograph on bIcjw^ 



film people who won't hold still long enough to, 
tcage."^^ The flexible quality of Navajo lift i 
it has allowed over time for striVins viritty ifl 
lived and the kind of perspectives they havt dt^ 
has surely increased recently, and with it tht | 
phrasts aa "it's up to him.'*^^ There are many 1 
tainly more than merely ''traditional'* and '*aK>d«i 
tht term "Navajo" Is unavoidable, it should b« « 
a monolithic analysis is simply wrong. This is 
point madefy Mary Shtpardson: Navajos are moti 
goala and differ over how to achieve them* Tht 
be over means, not eoda.^^ A final matter la ^ 
Nation. Given Its enormity, and tht empbAsta di 
studies, many Important chronicltra of tht Navft. 
sen a jnore restricted area within which thty cm 
vatlons and cultivate the good will of potential 
generallxationa about all Navajos do not always; 
these limited analyats.^^ There are still iajpoi 
different areas of the Nation. 

Navajo personal tiea with an arta are bast^ 
relationships with people and on traditiooal lai 
vidual relet ionahip with the la^d^ and to a brol 
forces of Nature, forms a baaic part of the seal 
a focal point in Navajo life. What the Navajoa 
land and how they have chdsen to utiliae its val 
fundamental Impact on the development of the Nai 
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Uln people uho ^oa*t hold still long eacugh to give ui a iharp 
Inage."^^ The flexible quality of Navajo life Is crucial as well, for 
it has allov-ed over tlae for strlkltig variety In the way Navajos have 
lived and the kind of perspectives they have developed. TlUs tendency 
has surely Increased recently, and with It the popularity of such 
phrases as »Ut's up to him."^^ xiiere are »any Navajo viewpoints, cer- 
tainly more than merely "traduWl" and "nodern." While the use of 
the term ''Navajo" Is unavoidable. It should be clearly understood that 
a monolithic analysis Is simply wrong. This is not to deny a central 
point made by Mary Shepardson: NaVajoa are nore Ukely to sharlt co«ioa 
goals and differ over haw to achieve them. The difference is likely to 
be over means, not eads.27 ^ f^^^i «tter Is the slae of the Mavajo 
mtlon. Given its enomity, and the emphases of many anthropological 
studies, many important chroniclera of the Navajo experience have cho- 
sen a more restricted area within which they Could confine their obaer- 
vat ions and cultivate the good will of potential Informants. Larger 
genera I Uatlons about all Navajos do not always follow correctly from 
these limited analyses. ^« There are still Important variations In the 
different areas of the Nation. 

Navajo personal ties with an area are based on asaoclatloas and 
relationships with people and on traditional land use rights. The Indi- 
vidual relationship with the land, and to a broader extent with the 
forces of Nature, forms a basic part of the search for harmony which Is 
a focal point In Navajo life. What the Navajos have done with their 
land and how they have chosen to utllUe Its varied resources has had a 
fundamental Impac^ on the development of the Navajo Nation. Thus, 
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after an iaitial CKanination of earlier Navalo hlotory, one must turn 

to an evaluation of the proceos of land use by Dine. By land uae, 

C 

here* io neant not merely uhat la grcTvm or raioed (or not grown or not 

OA 

raloed) but how the land xo perceived, ' Thio attitude, land ethic if 
31 

you will, may be readily cci^utiniEed during two distinct stageo. 

The first includes the evolution of traditional Navajo land uoage 

0 

and the growing ccopl icationo uith this usage which eventually dio«- 
rupted eBtablished economic and cultural patterns. These patterno 
revolved around both the raiolng of livestock and the growing of agri- 
cultural cropo whooe utllixation contributed to econotaic reciprocity 
and self-sufficiency, and to harmony with the universe. For a titne, 
the continued gro;7th of the Navajo population coincided ^ith the addl- 
t iono made to the Navajo land baoe. Yet the increase of Navajo demands 
upon the land, nmrlted eopec^ally by larger nunbero of sheep> did not 
ceaae xsith the eooontlol ectabli^hiuent of reoervation boundaries. Thia 

period culminated in the econcojlc and cultural diaruption of the stock 
33 

reduction era and created a permanent icoue; uhat portion of The 
People could continue with the oheep and goat raloing life of old?^^ 

The diocovery of valuable mineral deposits on Navajo land added a 
pitTotai ele»n5nt to tlie debate over land utilization. Gutclde preoflure 
quickly intenolfied for "deveIop;2ent" of these reoourcea. Thio changed 
pattern of c Ircumatanceo led to a change of actlvitieo^ and eventually 
CO an "increaoed rate of non-rec ipt'ocal allocations.""^^ 

In recent yearo, varied approachea to economic development have 
been att^pted. The key queotion io to uhat extent can Navajoo control 
uoe of th<»ir conoiderable reoourceo for their m/n benefit? Black Meoa 



coal strip mining and the Four Corners power plani 
blessings which "development" may brings Spurred 
to alleviate massive unemployisent and by the spect 
Baking cosl resources obsolete, the Navajos made I 
which, from today* 6 perspective, seem to many to I 

ah economic standpoint. Nava jo-controlled indutti 

36 

fared better > but in some instances have been un 

37 

successes . 

Royalties froa mineral exploitation in the 19 
tribal treasury and thereby changed the power and 
tribal government. The Navajo Tribal Council took 
the Council chairman became a Navajo national lead 
seotatives are often caught between local needs ani 
priorities, but there has been a seemingly irreveri 
to Window Rock. Not all Navajos are pleased by th 
attempts have been made to divert revenue sharing j 
(cbc er) level. But the tribal government still 4 
to hopeless factionalism or to financial incapacity 
ipposed structure has become incorporated to a grel 
life. Through it the Navajos have sought and must 
self-sufficiency and political sov>?reignty .-^^ 

A generally neglected area of inquiry is the t 
lawyers, and legal assistance have played in promot 
sufficiency and sovereignty. The formal emphasis c 
coincides with the hiring of The People's first att 
Llttell, after the oecond World War. Henry Dobyns* 
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coal strip mining and the Four Corners power plant Illustrate the alxed 
blessings which ''development** may bring. Spurred by the pressing need 
to alleviate incsslve uneaiployment and by the specter of nuclear power 
making coal resources obsolete, the Navajos insde leasing agreements 
uhich, from today* a perspec t Ive , ^seem to many to be questionable from 

an econctalc standpoint* Nava jo-controlled Industries have not always 

36 

fared better* but In aocse Instances have been unqualified 

37 

Quccesoes* 

Royalties frora mineral exploitation In the I950't swelled the 
tribal treasury and thereby changed the power and function of Navajo 
tribal govemaient. The Navajo Tribal Council took on new standing and 
the Council chairman becaiae a Navajo national leader. Council repre- 
sentatives are often caught between locAl needs and Navajo national 
priorities, but there lias been a seemingly Irreversible flow of power 
to Ulndow Rock. Not all Navajos are pleased by this trend; recent 
atteopts have been made to divert revenue sharing funds to the local 
(chapter) level. Dut the tribal govern£i>ent still appears not aubjoct 
to hopeless factionalism or to financial Incapacity. Its foreign, 
Inpoaed structure haa becoiae Incorporated to a great extent Into Navajo 
life. Through It the Navajos have sought and must seek economic 
oelf-Duff Iclency and political ooverelgnty .^^ 

A generally neglected area of inquiry Is the role which law, 
lawyers, and legal assistance have played in prcaotlng that self- 
sufficiency and sovereignty. The formal emphasis on Navajo nationalism 
coincides with the hiring of The People's first attorney, Noncan 
Littell, after the second World Wai . Henry Dobyns * view of the 
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positive effects of tribal attorney action! la certainly applicable to 
the cloie, If not alwayi cordial, relatlonihlp between the tribal 
goverowent and Ita employed couniel.^^ The lupact of attoraeyi on 
Navajo life has not. hovever, been limited Co Che Influence of the 
tribal attorney's office. Plngbellna Nahlllna Be Agadltaha Tattorneys 
who contribute to the econcalc revltal l«atlon of the people**), the 
legal services program In the Navajo Nation, hai been uoit Irajjortant In 
Ita abort hlitory becauie of Its proiaotlon of sovereignty (ai In the 
tecent McClanahan caae),^^ economic alternative! (a« In the Pinon co- 
operative),^^ and individual rlghti (eflpeclally In coniuaer protection). 
In Ita various efforts, DNA hso net always won favor with the Navajo 
national governsaent, particularly during the administration of Rayaiond 
Halcal. By representing Individual Navajoe, It has often represented 
Chem againat the crlbe Itself; In so doing. It has revealed an Intri- 
guing problea in che growth of Navajo nationalism: the relatlonohlp 
between Navajo national growth and individual Navajo well-being. 

Perhaps nowhere Is the growth of Navajo national laa more apparent 
and nojfbere has it been more strongly^ emphasized than In the area of 
fortwl education. Thlo traditional testing ground of Navajo and Anglo 
values and goals has been che oource of conflict ever since the Treaty 
of 1868 provided for the^ eotabl iohaent of a school class and a teacher 
for every thirty Navajo children. Both the Bureau of Indian Affaire 
and the Navajos a^cr tliae have had various vlevfs about the form and 
oubstance of schooling. Beginning In the inld-1960'o with the creation 
of cc^aunlty-controlled ochoolo^^ In several Isolated locales, Navajoo 
have started to participate- c^t now levelo of responsibility for the 
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education of their children. The recent crcatl 

t. ■ 

division of education Is a logical outgrowth tt 
at these ploneerliqj Institutions; former Roush 
School principal Dillon Platero, for example, n 
Platero and his associates are now moving to be 
power of this national department, and not unel 

Ing some resistance. As they do so, they ara 

/ 

mental questions about the nature of education 
children. ^ 

Surely education Is one potential means fa 
maintaining harmcny within one's self and With 
would contribute toward It rather than entirely 
disharmony Is primarily the function of what w« 
glon*-an Inadequate term for the complex systi 
Navajos. Medicine, as one understands the term 
within Navajo religion. And in this area, ther 
efforts to develop cooperation between trad It Id 
Anglo laedical practices. While still in its in 
be seen here a final example of Navajo continul 
shared analysis between Navajo singer and Anglo 
Anglo medical facilities, and expanding Navajo 
providing better medical care for The People, a 
Health Authority, without a denial of the valid 
traditional ways.^^ 

The Navajos thus persist In their determln 
Navajo nationalism is really che latest scene 1 
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oal growth and Imilvidua I Navajo well-being. 
I Is the grcvJth of Navajo natlonaUsa more apparent 
«en more strongly eraphaslscd than In the area of 
►his traditional testing ground of NGvajo and Anglo 
I been the oource of conflict ever since the Treaty 
f the establlohmcnt of a school claas and n teacher 
rajo children. Both the Bureau of ludUn Affalro 
r time have had various vicruo about the forta and 
Lng. Beginning In the ald-l960»D with the creation 
Lied schooU^^ In ceveral Isolated locales, Navojoo 
tlclpate at new levels of reoponoibility for the 
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education of their children. The recent creation of a Navajo national 
division of education lo a logical outgrowth froa the experience galne^ 
at these pioneering Institutions; fonser Rough Rock Dewonstratlon 
School principal Dillon Platero. for e)caxiiple, now head* this division. 
Platero'and his associates are now moving to broaden the functions and 
•power of this national department, and not unexpectedly «re encounter- 
ing some resistance. As they do so, they are starting to ask funda- 
mental questions about the nature of educatloii needed for Navajo 
children- 
Surety education Is one potential neans for obtaining and 
taalntalnlng harmony within one's self and with one's world. But It 
would contribute toward It rather than entirely provide It. Curing 
dlshancony Is primarily the function of what we might term Navajo reli- 
gion— an Inadequate term for the complex system of^^b^i^s held by most 
Navajos. Medicine, as one understands the term, would b/ Included 
within Navajo religion. And In this area, there have been growing 
efforts to develop cooperation between traditional Navajo ways and 
Anglo HHJdlcal practices. While still In Its Initial stages, there may 
be seen here a final example of Navajo continuity within change: 
shared analysis between Navajo singer and Anglo doctor, growing use of 
Anglo medical facilities, and expanding Navajo national involvement in 
providing better medical care for The People, as evidenced in the Navajo 
Health Authority, without a denial of the validity and value of 
traditional ways.**^ 

The Navajos thus persist in their determination to remain Navajo, 
Navajo nationalism is really the latest scene in an ongoing drama in 
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tihlch The People aaoert their unlqucneGS. A recolutton passed In 1969 
by the Navajo Tribal Council** Advisory Cmaalttee calls for the use of 
the terra "Navajo Katlon.*' The concluding portion reads: 
The Deneh--the Navajo People existed as a distinct political, cultural, 
and ethnic group long before the establishment of the States of 
Arlxona, Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah, and 

The Government of the United States of America reeognlxed this fact and 
entered Into treaties with the sovereign Navajo Tribe, and down through 
the years both the Congress of the United Stated and the Supreme Court 
of the United States have recognised the Inherent right of the Navajo 
People to govern themselves, and 

When the geographical area occupied by the Navajo People was 
Incorporated Into the union of states of the United States of America, 
no one asked the Navajo People If they wished to be so Included, and 
It Is becoming Increasingly difficult for the Navajo People to retain 
their Identity and Independence, and 

It appears essential to the best Interests of the Navajo People that a 
cl^ar statement be made to remind Navajoa and non-NavaJoa alike that 

bc(th the Navajo People and Navajo land* are» in fact, separate and 

A5 

distinct. 

This history, then» lo a study of the effort to maintain Navajo 
separation and distinction: an aofiertlon ^-rtilch has meant th«? creation 
of the Navajo Nation. 
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1. D'Arcy McNickle notes the same element of *Hnevitcble doom" 
captured by the popular 1915 statue, "The End of the Trail." 
McNickle, Native American Tribalism , p. 3, 

2, Dine'', meaning literally "The People," is what Navajos call 
themcelves. It Is a common t<«rni used by Athabaskan peoples and is 
thus not really satisfactory for solitary utilization. "Navajo" 
is a term used by Navajos for themselves when English is spoken, 
and of course is the phrase used by non-Navajos. "The Rise of 
Navajo Nationalism: Din^ Continuity Within Change" is as well the 
title of the author's dissertation now being completed for the 
History Department, the University of Wiscons in-Mad laon. The 
author first encountered the concept of continuity within change 
through the work of David Warren, an advisory board member of the 
Center for the History of the American Indian, the Newberry 
tibrary. See his "Cultural Studies In Indian Education (September, 
1972)," an unpublished position paper for Research and Cultural 
Studies, Development Section, Institute of American Indiati Art, 
Santa Fe* Director of the Center for the History of the American 
Indian, D'Arcy HcNickle has also influenced my thinking. His 
Native American Tribalism: Indian Survivals and Renewals (New 
York, 1973) called the author's attention to the work of Frederik 
Barth. Frederik Barth, "On the Study of Social Change," American 
Anthropologist , 69, No. 6 (1967), rpt. as "Studying Social Change" 
in The Meaniny^ of Culture , ed. Morris Freilich (Lexington, 
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25. William Adams, "Navajo Social Organisation," American 

Anthropologist , 73, No. I, p. 273. 
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Social Organisation." Shepardson and Hamnond, Navajo Mountain 
Comcmnity (Berkeley, 1970), p. 241. 

27. Mary Shepardson, Navajo Ways in Government , American Anthropo- 
logical Association, Memoir No. 96, 65, No. 3, Pt. 2 (1963). 

2S. The Ram^h studies initiated by Clyde Kluckhohn and carried out 
over the yearc by dozens of others are the prime example. 

29. See Christian, "The Navajo," pp. 6-8. 

30. This discusalon of Navajo land usag^ has been aided by a reading 
of Bahe Billy, "Population, Pollution, and I^nd Use Among the 
N<!vajoil' (unpublished paper, n.d.). 

31. See Scott Momaday, "An American Land Ethic," Eco-tactics (New 
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least, however, a greater degree of corssiunlty participation has 
been ach leved . , 

43. The Navajo Division of Education haa sought control of Johnson- 
0*M*lley funds slated for Navajo achools. According to Platero. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Area Directov Tony Lincoln (a Navajo) has 
atterapted to block such a takeover. See "Platero Rebuffs Area 
Director," Navajo Times , 16, No. 13 (April 11, 1974). 

44. Creati^ by a June, 1972, resolution of the Navajo Tribal Council, 
the Navajo Health Authority io now directed by Dr. ^sylor 
MacKenzie, the only Navajo M.D. It has as one of its prime 
objectives the goal of establishing an American Indian medical 
school. At the same time, the health authority employ a people 
such as Carl Gorman in the area of Native Healing Sciences. 
Gorman, a dioiringuiohed artist, reaffirmed the value of tradi- 
tional Navajo medical practiceo in a recent sertGs in the Nava^ 
Times . 

45. Navajo Tribal Code (Orford, Ne^ Hanpohire, 1970), Title 1, 
Chapter 5, p. 7. 
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The urban migration of Native Americans from reservations and 
rural areas hai been an unnoticed process until very recently. While 
the presence of Native Americsns In cities is not new, we are becoming 
aware of a new, or perhaps a renewed, vibrancy in terms of people 
building and, more recently, power movements. The urbanization of 
Native Americans, though at best a mixed blessing under current condi* 
tions, has been gaining increased attention from such diverse groups as 
lawyers, social leaders, municipal policy makers, and social scientists. 
Evidence of the academic interest is found in two recent collections 
(Bahr, Chadwick, and Day, 1972, and Waddell and Watson, 1971).^ 

The problem wit"h much of the literature is that it deals with how 
poorly Native Americana adjust or adapt to urban culture. Thus, we 
have statistical accounts of a people in trouble. Acculturation and 
assimilation are often confused with upward mobility. Furthermore, 
upward mobility at least implicitly is assumed to be a value in the 
oociologlcal sense. 

We do not have sufficient knowledge about how Native Americans 
live in the cities, their primary and secondary structures such as kin 
and peer groups, their value and intei^est orientations. We know little 
about their relationships to the broader society, especially the care- 
taker functiono of the outside world. Since we have no ethnographic 
Dtudiea of urban Indians of the quality of Cans, Liebow or Suttles, 
our analysis and interpretation is correspondingly weak. This is not 
m^ant as r- criticism but rather points to the methodological diffi- 
culties in studying Native Americans in an urban setting. Ao Tax 
states: "It's hard to find them, they don't stay long enough to study 
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anyway . . ."^ One reason they are hard to find in some urban areas is 
due to the stated purpoae of the Bureau's Employment Assistance Program, 
naiaely, to disperse the Wativo Americenij ataong the general population to 
encourage assimilation. 

What ia meant by Urban Indians? Ecologically it means they dwell 
in the city, but even here many are mobile, moving back and forth to 
hoase folk. But they have not embraced Urbanism or urban culture as 
deacribrd by Wirth.-^ They are not competitive, money oriented, adher- 
ents to predictable routines, and hierarchically structured. Their 
salient relationships are not secondary, impersonal, or segmental. 
They do not value associations with more people with leas intimate 
knowledge nor do they value freedom from personal and emotional control 
of intima*"^ groups. But if trans itort^^^Ts characteristic of urban 
culture, and Gano thinks it is,^ then urban culture has taken on the 
characteristic of the nomadic life of the Hative American with one dif- 
ference. The typical urbanite moves from place to place for instru- 
mental purposes such as a better job, education, place to live. Though 
the urban Indians have this concern, they do not move so much from 
place to place as back and forth. Their movements are more expressive, 
seeking a change of scenery, freedom to be with kin and friends, to go 
to celebrations and pow-wowo. Being person oilented rather than object 
oriented, Native Americans find fulfillment, status, identity with 
their kinchip's peer group relationships. These relationships take on 
a saliency and exc lusiveness which provides a strong structural base 
for cultural persistence. This structural base has been strengthened 
in urban areas by the use of Pan-Indianness , Thi^ movement and 
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t«aon they are hard to find In oome urban areao io 
poae -of the Bureau's Employment Assistance Program, 
he N*ttve Americans among the general population to 
n. 

Urban Indians? Ecologically It means they dwell 
i here many are mobile, moving back and forth to 
have not embraced Orbanlcm or urban culture as 
' They are not competitive, money oriented, adhcr- 
outlnea, and hierarchically structured. Their 
I are not secondary, impersonal, or segmental, 
loclationi with more people with less intimate 
f value freedom from personal and emotional control 
But if tranaitorinesa is characteristic of urban 
inki it ifi,'^ then urban culture has taken on the 
\ nomadic life of the Native American with one dif- 
. urbanite moves from place to place for instru- 
aa a better job, education, place to live. Though 
re this concern, they do not move so much from 
k arid forth. Their movements are more expressive, 
cenery, freedom to be with kin and friends, to go 
►ow-wws. Being person oriented rather than object 
ricana find fulfillment, status, identity with 
group relationships. These relationships take on 
Hveneas which provides a strong structural base 
mce. This structural baae has been strengthened 
t use of Pan-Indianness. Thio movement and 
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ideology offets a secondary support to personal and social identity. 
Instead of destroying Indlanneaa, urbaniim as a contrast factor has 
heightened the awareness of these people*! identity. Thus t?e must 
think of Native. Americana within the framework of a very local 
community based on kinship structures. 

The adaptation to urban culture and especially the Job system and 
its values from. their perspective has been in terms of this community 
framework. However, many studies described this adjustment in other 
terms, and the result is an analysis of '*poor adjustment." The eco- 
nomic base of the local comanunity and tribe has been either largely 
taken away or controlled by the federal government. Yet the community 
life and satisfactions of Native Americans is still intrinsically 
bonded to the value of community lands. From this point of view, 
adjustment has been difficult. These difficulties are not measured by 
the Native Americans in contrast to white society by the degree of 
achievement as such In Increased Income, education, and so forth. But 
whatever progress and achievement has been made is viewed as an expen- 
sive strain on community ties. 

Achievement in urban society is based on corporate — be it political, 
economic, or social — Ideology that emphasizes power Inequality, indi- 
vidualism, competitiveness, and pragmatic utility. Roles are Important, 
not persons. Persons can be replaced but toles cannot. Native Ameri- 
cano have adapted to these forces of mass society both on the reserva- 
tion and in the city by relying on their structural strength8--the 
expressive values of kin and peer group ties. They have been success- 
ful in not assimilating the former values. But they have not been 
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successful in the power game. They have not been allowed to regain 
their lando nor some functional altern*tlve ouch as cotcmunity develop- 
ment corporationa in order to pursue their community life within an 
economic structure conducive to their wayo . The problem of Native 
American maintenance and ourvival ia not the unwillingness to take on 
the technological culture and advancements in the areas of Jobs, educa- 
tion, health and do forth, but the vinwillingtiess of white America to 
allow and aooiot the Native Americans to utilite these advancements for 
supporting their o^n identity. In sum. Native Americano have been sin- 
gularly cuccGSsful despite tremendous outside pressureo in maintaining 
their sense of peoplehood, but have not been able to sufficiently plu- 
ral ise the economic base for it to be conducive to self determination 
and cotcmunity control. 

The purpoae of this paper is primarily to review the literature on 
urbanisation and urban living of Native Americano for the purpose of 
delineating some o^ the disagreements and contradictory points of view 
about the nature of adjustment and acculturation. Perhaps one can 
resolve oome of the confusion through a consideration of a model of 
adaptation and identity based on Gordon's concept of ctructural plural- 
ism,^ and consldeiation of the follcfwlng questions: vniat are the push 
and pull factors accounting for urban migration? l^ho comes? \^o 
stays? U\\o leaves? l-fhat happens to those who homestead in urban 
areas? What is m«ant by acslrailat ion, acculturation, mobility, and 

adjustment' Wliat are the major planes or levels of adjustment? What 

I 

correlates are associated witih these adjustments? What theoretical 
contributions hopefully will ai^ in further research? In particular. 



the author intends to present a fourfold typology 
maintaining Identity and dlacust factors accouatini 
mode _ Because the typology is simpliitic ai are 
author has tried to refine it by developing a atri 
model . 

Another Trail 
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1950. Though population statistics on urban lodti 
reliable. White and Chadwlck state that In 1950 on 
Native Americans lived in urban centers and projec 
percent will have moved to urban centers by 1970.^ 
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estimate a very high return, A great nany, howev« 
reservation and the city.^ 

The push and pull factors accounting for raplj 
and varied. Price, In a study of Indiana In Los A 
primary incentive for migration to be an economic 
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game. They have not been allcswed to regain 
net tonal alternative oucb- ao ijonmiunlty develop- 
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the author intends to present a fourfold typology of modes for 
maintaining identity and discuss factors accounting for different 
modv»s. Because the typology is simplistic as are all Ideal Typea, the 
author has tried to refine it by developing a strategic cultural Ism 

model. 

Another Trail 

Native Americans began to migrate to cities in greater numbers 
during World War II seeking job opportunities in war production indus- 
tries. The urbanization process has accelerated dramatically since 
1950. Though population statistics on urban Indians are not completely 
reliable. White and Chadwick state that in 1950 only 16 percent of the 
Native Americans lived in urban centers and project that close to 50 
percent will have moved to urban centers by 1970.^ Researchers have no 

reliable data on hcfw many return to reservations, but most studies 

'\ 

estimate a very high return. A great many, however, fluctuate between 
reservation and the city.^ 

The push and pull factors accounting f or ^rapid migration are many 
and varied. Price, in a atudy of Indiana in Los Angeles, found the 
primary Incentive for migration to be an economic one: better jobs, 
higher wages, better living conditions.^ Garbarino supports this cit- 
ing the job opportunities from the Industrial build-up during World War 
II as largely influential for long term stays in Chicago.^ Weppner's 
study of the Navajo in Denver emphasizes th? "push" factors of the 
reservation noting that many Indians leave the reservation not because 
they expect better living conditions as much as the reservation does 
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not provide economic opportunitieo.^^ Other *'puah** factors auch aa 
reservation poverty, public health service, housing, education have 
been well described by Cahn.^^ 

Hodge preeentfi a rural-urban migration model baaed on hie ctudy 
of the Navajos in Albuquerque. Here the family Is used as the franae- 
work for comparing factors which promote or retard migration. The push 
and pull factors .of urbanization are similar to *'he ones cited above. 

r 

What is of interest in the push and pull factors back to the reserva- 
tion? These factors are summarized under the following headings: 
(I) forces that pull individuals back to the reservation frota the 
cltles-*chance to use skills acquired in cities, family ties and more 
irelaxed atmosphere, inability to make a satisfactory living, language 
barriers, and unfulfilled obligations to tribesmen; and (2) forces that 
push individuals toward the reservation — unsatisfied Job aspirations, 
lack of satisfying interpersonal urban relations, general dlssatlsf ac* 
tion with urban life, and Navajo's spouse. The return to the reserva- 
tion will be discussed more fully later on. Since 1950 the most 

Important facilitating condition for stimulating urbanization of Native 

13 

Americans has been the BIA's Employment Assistance Program. In sum 
the Native American comes to the city primarily for Job oppcrtunitles . 
Many leave because of diooat isfact iona with Jobs and personal rela- 
tions. Many are trapped and stay because conditions on the reserva- 
tions are ^otqg, Ablon states that Indians who remain in the Son 
Francisco Bay area do so involuntarily because there are no job 
opportunities on the reservation.^^ 



Who migrates? Those who come to urban kri 
years old, better educated , biad some prior Inti 
through either military experience or work alti 
ever, makes a distinction between those who mi] 
their own or through the Employment Asaiatance ^ 
cation Program). Rclocatees tend to be youngci 
and apeak their native language. Thia group wo 
the reservation but stay, as Ablon states, unwi 
Job opportunities. 

The most frequently cited factor explalaln 
reservation is the lack of economic success aft 
city. Sorkin found that those with no economic 
likely to return if they were over forty, had 1 
school, and had no previous occupational experl 
ports Sorkin' s and Ablon *s findings that econon 
arrival are the crucial factors in returning, 
in Denver found that post-migration experiences: 
pre-mlgrstion experiences In determining the mij 
stay. Those moat likely to return were those (! 
long time to get a job, (2) who received wages ! 
(3) who were "labelled" detrimentally by «n emp] 
oay that there aren*t other important factors w) 
return to reservation life, such as congenial fl 

It would be a mistake to view the organlzal 
as a linear development as If the Native Americi 
city permanently and become assimilated or retri 
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reservat ion. '■^ 



Who migrates? Those who come to urban areas tend to be under 35 
years old, better educated, had some prior interaction with whites 
through either military experience or work situations. Price, how- 
ever, makes a distinction between those who migrate to urban centers on 
their own or through the Employment Assig^tancc Program (formerly Relo- 
cation Program). Relocatees tend to be younger, have lower incomes, 
and speak their native language. This group would prefer to return to 
the reservation but stay, as ADlon states, unwillingly because of the 
job opportunities. 

The most frequently cited factor explaining the return to the 
reservation i« the lack of economic success after migrating to the 
city. Sorkin found that those with no economic success were most 
likely to return if they were over *3rty, had less than four years of 
school, and had no previous occupational experience . Weppner sup- 
ports Sorkin* s and Ablon's findings that economic problem* after 
arrival are the crucial factors in returning. His study of the Navajos 
in Denver found that post-migration experiences were more critical than 
pre-migration experiences in determining the migrant *s decision to 
stay. Those most likely to return were thoae (1) who had to wait a 
long time to get a job, (2) who received wages lower than expected, and 
(3) who were "labelled" detrimentally by an employer. This is not to 

aay that there aren't other important factors which influence the 
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return to reservation life, such as congenial family ties. 

It would be a mistak^ to view the organization of Native Americans 
as a linear develonfaent as if the Native Americans either come to the 
city permanently and become assimilated or retreat back to the 
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traditional life of the reservation. The literature documents a 

cyclical ratgration pattern of many Native Americans. Many migrants 

arriving in the city and unable to find employment return to the reser- 

19 

vat ion only find that jobo are scarce and thes return to the city. 
Graves and Hurt find another reaoon for this cyclical movement, namely, 
Indians who go back and forth as seasonal migratory laborers. They 
characterize this group as more "traditional" than those living on the 

reservations having strong ties to the reservation In terms of kin and 

20 

friends and rejecting identification with wliite society. 

One can claaalfy three categories of migrants to the cltys 
(I) those who become permanent residents, (2) those who stay for a 
sVtort period but leave permanently, and (3) those who are engaged tu ^ 
cyclical movement between the reservation and the city. Native Ameri- 
cans come to the city for a higher standard of living through better 
John, education, and the like. Yet they have deep conmltnients to kin 
and peer relationships which are more available on the reservation. 
This creates great personal strain and role conflict as breadwinner and 
kin. Some cope and stay, others leave for a xjhile or permanently. At 
the present stage of research development, we do not have a systematic 
analysis of the factors accounting for the urban homesteaders, nomads, 
and temporaries. It is helpful to distinguish two types of home- 
steaders, those who are economically mobile and those who are trapped., 
According to Ablon, pre-migratory experiences, such as level of educa- 
tion, social and economic background, acculturation experiences, made 

21 

no difference with those who stayed and those who left. Many stay 
because of early and continued economic success, but others stay 
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because they are trapped. The reservation does n< 
One possible factor that helps explain why the mol 
Is their ability to create functional communities; 
Communities are composed of kin, quasl-kln, frlen<j 
shored up by a multitude of Native American organi 
by Pan-Xndlanness. Hurt*8 classification of reje( 
accepting Indians are helpful formulations In the 
these adaptations 

What Happens Once You Get There; Structural and C 
The homesteaders who come to urban areas on t 
to live close together. For those who com;? under! 
BXA*s Employment Assistance program, proximity Is 
because of the Bureau's policy of dispersal. But 
new arrivals cluster together in local groupings a 
larlatlc Indian organizations. Albon found that t, 
migrated to the San Francisco Bay area have chosen 
rlly with other Indiana In both Informal and formft 
Home visitation Is moat frequent among kin, triben 
acquaintances from the reservation. This Is due ti 
tribute to a sense of peoplehood among Native Amer: 
traditions and values, common rural backgrounds, o1 
and tribesmen for mutual aid, and security of ties 
against an urban environment considered hostile. 1 
support Ablon' 8 finding although Price notes that i 
due to length of residence and tribal affiliations 
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because they are trapped. The reservation does not hold any promise. 
One possible factor that helps explain why the mobile and trapped stay 
Is their ability to create fxinctlonal communities In the urban areas. 
Communities are composed of kin, quasl-kln, friends and tribal members 
shored up by a multitude of Native American organizations and cemented 
by Pan-Indlanneas. Hurt's clasolf Icatlon of rejecting, selecting, and 
accepting Indians are helpful formulations In the understanding of 
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l^at Happens Once You Get There; Structural and Cultural Adjustments 
The homesteaders who come to urban areas on their own power tend 
to live close together. For those who come under the auspices of the 
BIA*s Employment Assistance program, proximity Is more difficult 
because of the Bureau's policy of dispersal. But given the opportunity, 
new arrivals cluster together In local groupings and develop particu- 
laristic Indian organizations. Albon found that Indians who had 

migrated to the San Francisco Bay area have chosen to associate prima- 

23 

rily with other Indians In both informal and formal associations. 
Home visitation Is most frequent among kin, tribesmen^ and previous 
acquaintances from the reservation. This la due to factors which con- 
tribute to a sense of peoplehood among Native Americans such as comoion 
traditions and values, common rural backgrounds, obligations aiftong kin 
and tribesmen for mutual aid, and security of ties and traditions 
against an urban environment considered hostile. Both Wax and Price 
support Ablon*s finding although Price notes that there Is variation 
due to length of residence and tribal affiliations. For instance, the 
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five clvllixed tribes usually live outside the city center of Lo9 
Angelea and associate leas with other Indians.-^ Hurt's analysis of 
Yankton Indiana seetaa to concur with Price. He finds that the moat 
urban-oriented "selecting" Indians tend to associate with other Indians 
while Indians that are accepting of white culture--u8ually long term 

re8ldenta"-are less likely to cssociate with Indians and are heavily 

25 

Involved In formal organizations. 

From the above discussion, one can conclude that settlement 
patterns vary based on the degree of assimilation and length of urban 
reslder-ce. l/)ng term asaltnllat Ion oriented Native Americans can be 
properly called urban Indians. They live as Individual families In an 
urban aggregate. These Indiana according to Price tend to take their 
Indlannesa lightly. On the other end of the continuum, the greater 
majority of Native Americans maintain a functioning staall cotDcmnlty. 
This Is not ecologically based but consists of kin, tribesmen, and a 
few friends. They may or may not be oriented to the middle class, but 
this Is not a salient element. What la Important Is the congeniality 
of ^the group. 

One must emphasise the notion of group rather than neighborhood 
conanunlty. Native American ties and Identity are formed not by neigh- 
borhood proximity nor by class variables, but by kinship, tribal 
affiliation, race and Pan-Indianneos , and peer group relations. A word 
Is in order concerning the structure of the very local comciunlty. 
Native Am?rlcan8 manifest many of the structural characteristics of the 
lower working class described by Gana. The Internal structure of the 
group revolves around age, sex, and life cycle factors. There Is a 
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fairly strong segregation among theae groups. Expressive personal ties 
are emphaeized in contrast tu instrumental orientations. The Native 
American streaaes his individuality, but its meaning and expression are 
found in a group context. Values, beliefs, and life itself are based 
on the kin structure but articulated through the peer group, ° The 
influence of the kin based peer group is pervasive. It provides a 
social anchorage for identity and a buffer against foreign values of 
urban life. In fact, the peer group comnunity becomes much more 
salient in urban life than on reservations. 

Like immigrants from the old country. Native Americans come to 
urban areas viewed as foreign countries. Instead of losing their iden- 
tity through acculturation and assimilation, moat experience an 
increased positive sense of identity, both personal and social, regard- 
less of marital or SES status.^*' This process of ethnogeneals or 
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building peoplehood has been noted with otbe;r ethnic groups. It is 
the peer group structure that carries much of this cultural freight and 
functions to maintain Indian awareness. It is the chief structural 
condition in voluntary segregation. It acts as a powerful control 
mechanism e^cacting a certain behavioral conformity. Although it may 
retard individual mobility through its emphasis on expressive and per- 
son oriented values, it is capable of successful adaptation and group 
mobility. The Mohawks and the five civilized tribes are illustrative 
of this structural pluralism and middle class orientation.-^^ This 
revitalization of Native American has raised the consciousneos of theoj 

people K6 a higher level of awareness manifesting itself on both 
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Ideological and political levels. 
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Onc€ in the city to stay, the homesteader stakes out a life filled 
with ambiguities, insecurities, and conflict. Moat often he Quffere 
the cohditions of poverty with other urban lower class, but he differs 
from other poor in that he belongs to a People. The Native American 
brl.igs his kin and ethnic life with him with its distinctive value sys- 
tem. The ensuing value conflicts have resulted in problems of cultural 
identity on one hand, namely, the problems of assimilation and plural- 
ism, and on the other hand the problems of personal, social, and 
econcxalc adjustments. 

A Model of Cultural Identity 

Our concern in this paper io an examination into the nature of 

cultural Identity, the different modes of identity and their causes. 

certainly value conflicts arising out of a meeting of two cultures will 

disturb the personal and social identity of people embracing the 

"aubordinate" cultun*. 

The hmnesteader throughout his stay in the city encounters 

bewildering forces of urbanlsm. VThat are these opposing forces? 

According to Lee, irbanisra means greater opportunity for anonymity, 

mobility, and ^ives a utilitarian purpose to human associations 
Persons are more often cultivated for specific gains and objectives, 
rather than on an intimate face to face basis. The homesteaders 
bring a particularistic cultural heritage to this urban world. As men- 
tioned previously, these people Lend to stay within their om kinship 
and friendship circl« without developing an expansive network of rela- 
tionships. As tribal people and kin oriented, they enter a highly 
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individualistic urban environment. They bring bas 
to be incompatible to the macro culture which emph 
Theae values and belief o include emphasis ana reapi 
cooperation and generout sharing with members of tl 
disinterest in accumulating mateiial r/ossession* £ 
tige, private exclusive individualistic owaerahip 
sive competition for gain as opposed to sport ir: 
authority is more equal itarian based on the kinahi 
belief in the harmrny and order o' nature and the 
tation i'as no meaning because identity does not c 
schedules are viewed as constrictive of the flpir^:''t 
their emphaa'^.s on harmony, th^"" tend to emphaiixe 

events and a .withdrawal itom coaflicto and unpleaai 
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which upset their vieij of ^zder. 

What we have here is a people with otructuml 
gemeinschaft and pre- Indus trial cultural orieutatii 
carry on a way of life in a society which is £it th( 
continuum. Human comfort and motor iai well being 
compatible with Indian ways, but the ccapetitlve ii 
to reach these goals are not. Nom^itive ccnfuaionj 
operative. 

The remainder of this paper will deal with he 
structural networks of Native Americano articulate; 
worlds of urbflnism and Indianiom and the faciora tl 
Che adjustments and maintenance of di^rertnt modes 
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locial identity of people embracing the 

roughout hio or ay in the city encounters 
rbtnism. What are f:heae opposing forces? 
Lim meano greater opportunity for anonymity, 
:ilitarlan purpoo? t human aooociations 
cultivated for specific gains and objectives ^ 
kc face to face baoio."^^ The homesteaders 
cultural heritage to this urban world. As men- 
people teml to stay within their own kinship 
Lthout developing an expansive network of rela- 
rople and kin orieated, they enter a highly 



individualistic urban environment. They bring basic values that tend 
to be incompatible to the macro culture which emphasises competition. 
Theoe values and beliefs include emphasis and respect for the person, 
cooperation and generous sharing with members of the tribal community, 
disinterest in accumulating material possessions for the sake of pres- 
tige, private exclusive individualistic ownership together with aggres- 
sive competition for gain as oppotcd to sport is foreign, power and 
authority is more equalitarian based on the kinahip autonomy, religious 
belief in the harmony and order of nature and the spirit; future orien- 
tation has no meaning because identity does not change and thus fixed 
schedules are viewed as conatrictive of the apirit» and because of 
their emphasis on harraonvp they tend to emphaaire passive acceptance of 
events and a withdrawal from conflicts and unpleasant dioturbanceo 
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which upset their view of orc'^^r. 

What we have here is a people with structural characteriotico of 
Remeinschaft and pre- industrial cultural orientations attempting to 
carry on a way cf life in a society which is at the other end of the 
continuum. Human comfort and material well being are of themoolveo 
compatible with Indian ways, but the competitive individualtotic norma 
to reach these goala are not. Normative confuaion and conflict beccmeo 
operative. 

The remainder of this paper will deal with how the different 
structural networks of Native Americano articulate within the cultural 
worlds of urbanlsra and indlaniom and the factors that laay account for 
the adjustments and maintenance of different modes of identity. 
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There io a ^>reat deal of ambiguity about the meaning and iwasureo 
oi aoolrailation and acculturation. One finds Gordon's typology helpful 
in our understanding of these proceasee.^^ Complete assimiUtlon 
refers to the total absorption or fusion of cultural behavior and social 
ntructural participation of two groups. It includes important sub- 
proceoaeo which are analytically and empirically distinct. Each of 
theoe Dub-proceooeo may talce place in varying degrees or not at all. 
The raoot important proceoseo are cultural assimilation or acculturation, 
otructural aoolmilat ion, marital aoolmilation or amalgamation, and 
Identificational asoimilat ? on. The obverse procesaes are cultural, 
otructural, nmrltal, and Identificational pluralism. 

Our primary litereot vilt be with the acculturation and structural 
aooimilation procesoea. Acculturation means that in the meeting of two 
peoples behavioral changeo take icf either one or both groups. Social 
relationohipo in termB of primary tieo and intermarriage and group 
?3elf-identlficatlon are variableo in the oituation. Acculturation does 
impl- a fair amount of secondary intermingling in such institutional 
oettiPRD as ocbool, lob market, commercial exchanges, and civic inter- 
action. Cultural patterns and traits that are absorbed or traded 
include material and technological traits such afl dress, use of the 
automobile, TV, punching a time clock and the like, and non-material 
compleneo ouch as values, beliefs, language, thought ways, emotional 
ctrvictureo and the like. 

Acculturation of an ethnic group into the American way of life 
means essentially the taking on its major value orientations such as 
competition, individualism, success, efficiency, etc.^^ We consider 



these core values as comprising what i« consid^ 
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these core values as comprising what Is considered to be urbaniam. We 

do not agree with others that acculturation can be measured by loclo- 

economic succeis.^^ People through upward mobility m«y acculturate In 

varying degrees in the major valuer of the core fociety. It is for 

research to determine the variability. There ii evidence that lome 

Native Americani become "White Indiana" losing their Indian identity 
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altogether, or Indianness becoiaei only one of several identities. 

This last point is important to the understanding of cultural adaptions 

and modes of identity. 

Structural aBslmilatioQ and pluralism is the .degree to which there 
is widespread interactions by the ethnic group on a primary group 
level. Marital and identif icational asoimilation or pluralism are 
specific cases of this process. The evidence presented in this paper 
CO far demonstrates that the majority of Native Americans are plural- 
istic in their structural relationships. They intermingle mainly with 
kin and close friends. There is a high degree of endogomy, and their 
kin structure, as opposed to tribal affiliation, is the basis of a new 
Indian identity found in Pan-Indlanism. Participation with white 
Americans remains primarily inatrinncntal , even though they enter the 
larger world of education, work, and comcaerce. Many are quite capable 
of taking on the values attendant to these institutional spheres, but 
their saliency remains In the specific spheres. • In other words, they 
do not bring these values home. Others, like the Navajo, absorb much 
leas of the urban culture and reiuin a people much to thepnelves . 

It is helpful in the understanding of these modes of identity of 
the urban homesteaders to develop a typology of responses based on the 
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above two proceoseo of acculturation and structural asaunilatlon. This 
will hopefully aid in the eystematic research on the factors accounting 
for a different iden-^ity. A fourfold classif icot ion is presented in 
Figure 1. 

Models based on Ideal Types by definition exaggerate social 
reality but are useful in delineating and claiaifying potential predic- 
tors of behavior. This model can be viewed either synchronically or 
diachronlcally. Research re porC3 developmental stages of "assimilation" 
moving from cells A to 3 to 1 or 2. Factors such as length of resi- 
dence, SES standing, mixed blood, aad structural (primary tiee) aaslml- 
lation, are employed as explanatory variables. Later some refinements 
of this model will be discussed, in terms of the cultural "strategist" 
adaptation. The conclusion that will be reached Is tMt Native Ameri- 
cans assume several cultural identities which have a different impor- 
tance in terms of differing social worlds. We will now discus* some of 
the factors associated with these fourfold adaptations, keeping In mind 
that these four responses ore variable processes, not discrete 
conditions. 

Hurt's research revealed a significant B'^oup of Indians when he 
designated "urban oriented accepting Indians," ones who accepted both 
the structure and the culture of the dominant urban society. They 
attempt to Integrate into the American middle class. No attempt is 
made to preserve an Indian Identity nor to maintain ties with the 
reservation.^^ Factors accounting for "White" Indians are being 
descendents of mixed marriage, being exogamous themselves, born off the 
reservation and long term urban residents and socio-economic success. 



Figure I 
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FOURFOLD MODES OF IDENTITY BASED ON ACCULTURATION 
AND STRUCTURAL ASSI;MIUTI0N 
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White discovers the same responoe in Rapid City.^^ Their aole 
identification is with the upper middle claoo white society, l^ite 
cites mixed blood and making it good economically as ^he naijor explana- 
tory factors. These Indians typify the response found in cell 1. 
Their Iclnohip and primary ties, ac yell as the culture they embrace, 
are that of the white society. 

McFee'a study finds a small Indian population which corresponds to 
our "Cosmopolitan" Indian in cell 2.^^ These individuals whom he. calls 
"interpreters" are active respected members of the Indian culture but 
also have a wide experience in the white ways and compete succesifully 
with whites and have their respect. They are Indian oriented but ccove 
with ease within white culture. They are highly bicultural. Factors 
accounting for these creative margi^ials are dual oocUlization proc- 
esses, dual primary relationships, leadership aspirations, under- 
standing of leadership requirements, and a bicultural system calling 
for cultural brokers. These people are able to maintain two 
functioning identities. 

He have learned from our previous discusclon that the houisoteaders , 
those who have made a stake in the city and stay, are most likely to 
aoGOciate primarily with other Native Americans based on kin and peer 
group ties. They have a strong sense of Indiannees which becomes more 
positive after living in the city for a time. Ablon speaks of a "neo- 
Indian" social identity which la pan- Indian in its orientation. This 
latter phenomenon Is a functional alternative to tribal identity. They 
form a "comsaintty" which is neither traditional nor white middle class, 
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This identity is in the process of creation. Urban life is the 
Incubator. 

The aame phenomenon is. described by Wax as the "generalised" 
Indian. Although Pan-Indianism provides a general tocial identity 
(Gordon's notion of identlf Icational pluralism), many of these people 
possess multiple identities revolving around occupational, religioua, 
residential attachments aa well as IndUnness.^^ Vmile maintaining 
enclosed primary networks, these Native Aaerlcana ntculturoto into dif- 
fering social worlds to the extent that these idiJntities are func- 
tional for harmonious relations. Often enough, however, "successful" 
acculturation in these socio-economic spheres is^paid for by personal 
and social disorganixation. In our model we call this response the 
cultural strategist. Factors which aid our understanding of the cul- 
tural strategist are, on one hand, conditions and opportunities within 
the city such as length of residence, occupational training, SES aspl- 
rationa, increased institutional alternatives, lesa mechanistic social 
control, and residential scattering; on the other hand, continued com- 
mitment to certain Indian values, maintenance of kin and peer group 
tieo, phyoical appearance, perception of urban society as foreign and 
hoQtlle, and identlf icational pluralism through Pan-Indianiara. 

Our fourth response is what we call the "Traditional" Indian. 
Hurt refers to theoe people as "reservation oriented." They are often 
long tenr. residents who intensely dislike the city and would return to 
the reservation if it were economically feasible. For this group the 
reservation io home, and preservation of Indian identity and language 
is very Important. Hoot families live Isolated from other tribal 
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group8 and whites while in the city. They t^nd to be more nomadic with 
frequent trips to the reservation. Price's study of the Navajo's adap- 
tation is similar to Hurt's, VThile the Navajoa have the s«me educa- 
tional level ao other tribes, they associated almost exclusively with 
other NavojoG. About 90 percent spoke Navajo and almost 50 percent 
married within their own tribe, thus evidencing a strong cultural and 
structural pluralism. Factors accouiit ing for the "traditional" urban 
Indian are newness to the city; exclusive primary ties within the city; 
relative proximity of Che reservation; greater involvement in the 
political, religious, and social life of the reservation; expectations , 
of moving back; ond frequency of visitations. In sum, the "traditional*' 
urban Indian maintains a single exclusive identity. 

Acculturation processes have several possible avenues to follow. 
Native Americana can completely absorb the white culture and structural 
networks, remain functionally aloof, or they in varying degrees partici- 
pate in bicultural i^orldo as "Strategists" aud "Cosmopolitans." Urban- 
ism and Indlanism should not be confused with claca standings. Our 
contention is Chat SES indicators are not proper measures of urban 
acculturation. T y may or may not contribute to the taking on of 
urban values. V7e have previously discussed what we consider proper 
dimensions of urban and Indian values. Table I lists the important 
correlates of the acculturation processes. 

Turning to some refinements of the "Strategist" response, the 
Native Americans who become urban homesteaders add and subtract from 
their cultural repertoire in relationship to different institutional 
worlds and their constraints. Most urban Indians claim their 
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Table I 

CORRELATES OF INDIAN AND URBAN ACCUlJ 

Reservation Factors 
1. Little or no reservation experience (e.g., bo: 

reservation) . 
2^ Degree of personal adjustment required in the 

3. Relative proximity of the reservation to the < 

4. Degree of institutional involvement on the r«( 

5. Frequency of visits to the reservation. 

6. Degree of strong expectations to return to th( 

Conditlona in the City 

1. Degree of residential scattering. 

2. Length of residence in the city. 

3. Availability of alternative choices In the clt 
life chances and style). 

4. Degree of peer group social control. 

5. Relative size of the ethnic and white groups. : 

6. Plural power structures and the absence of the 

Structural Networks (Primary Relat 

1. Degree of involvement and commitment to kin <»< 
relationships. 

2. Degree of Interracial marriage. 

3. Degree of identification with Pan-Indlanism. 
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Table I 

CORREUTES OF INDIAN AND URBAN ACCULTURATION 

Reservation Factors 

1. Little or no reservation experience (e.g., born off the 
reservation). 

2. Degree of personal adjustment required in the transition. 

3. Relative proximity of the reservation to the city. 

4. Degree of institutional involvement on the reservation. 

5. Frequency of visits to the reservation. 

6. Degree of strong expectations to return to the reservation. 

Conditions In the City 

1. Degree of residential scattering. 

2. Length of residence in the city. 

3. Availability of alternative choiceo In the city (i.e., in terms of 
life chances and style). 

4. Degree of peer group social control. 

5. Relative size of the ethnic and white groups. 

6. Plural power structures and the absence of the BIA. 

Structural Networks (Primary Relations) 

1. Degree of Involvement and commitment to kin and peer group 
relationships . 

2. Degree of interracial marriage. 

3. Degree of Identification with Pan- Indian ism. 
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Table I (Continued) 

4. Degree of aucceosful dual aoclalUatlon In urban and Indian 
Institutions . 

Power and Soc lo-Econoraic Factors 

1. Degree of awareness and aspiration for leadership rolc-a. 

2. Degree to which a blcultural system call* forth leadership 
opportunities. 

3. Degree of adaptive capacity (e.g., social, technological skills, 
etc.). 

4. Degree of achievement orientation. 

Racial Factors 

1. Degree to which physical appearance Is noticed. 

2. Degree of actual racial and class discrimination. 

3. Degree to which ' Ite society Is perceived hostile. 
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Imitanneai »Q their major social identity. This is maintained by the 
kin and peer group structures and supported by Pan-Indianness. This 
provides the overall aenae of Peoplehood. But like other social 
beings, Native Americans form other social Identities which, of course, 
will have different saliencies. These identities are based more on 
group cultures rather than some all pervasive sub-'culture. 

The present author offers a strategic culturalism model to help in 
understanding the complex processes of pluralism. This model suggests 
that people are able to maintain multiple cultural patterns and group 
networks. Society comprises many rings of social Iifc« and people cope 
in varying degrees with these social worlds* They straceglse their 
behavioral patterns to meet the differing role demapds of each 
institutional circle, and in the process they maintain multiple 
identities. 

The constitutive elements of each milieu are a wide range of 
institutional set^tings intersected by the ecological structure of the 
city. Peraono may identify themselves as a member of a bend when with 
kin and relatives. They ;aay identify themselves simply as buddies or 
drinking buddies within peer group relationships. Persons may consider 
themselves blue collar on the job, Native American at chui^h, and 
American in coociercial and civic Interactions. Factors iu one social 
tjorld will effect one*8 conception of self in other circles. More 
precisely, these areas have bullt*ln structural conflicto. People are 
ciore or less oucceosful In strateglslng these identltieo in an over all 
consistency. 
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This model views a aptclflc people simultaneously having a variety 
of cultural ways such as voluntarily embracing common values In some 
inatitutional areao, involuntarily asslrallatlng in other areas, main- 
taining distinctiveness in a third area, modifying or refining its dla- 
tinctiveneas in still another area. What additional variables account 
for the differential outcomes of strategic culturallsm? The following 
conditions are Important explanatory factors; 1) the degree of Insti- 
tutional tolerance for diversity, 2) the degree to which an Institu- 
tional area has strong insulating mechanisms, 3) the- ecological 
opportunities to sustain cultural diversity, 4) the degree to -which 
K gm<lnschaft qualities are strongly held values, and 5) the degree to 
which the conrmon culture demands standardization of behavior for Its 
functioning. Paying attention to these factors will hopefully aid 
research on the dynamic nature of a new pLurQlism. 
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A few years ago, tn the walte of the BUck Civil Rights Moveiuent, 
ochools began to Introduce units In BUck literature. It was inevita- 
ble thet not long af ter wov^d come Indian literature, Chlcano, 
Oriental-American; and now we find Norwegian, Swcdlih, Polish, and many 
other ethnic literatures, American Indian literature and culture, how- 
ever, holds a very special place In relationship to American literature 
and culture. If our American culture differs from Brltlih culture, a 
large part of that difference ccaaes from the historical relationship of 
the European-American with the Native American. We took the names of 
our states from the Native Aoer lean— Tennessee , Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, Dakota. We used his words and 
names for our cities— Omaha, Yankton, Yaklina, Peoria, and Bemldjl. In 
our creation of the stereotyped Indian hunter wha "roamed" the 
pralrleo, we forgot that It vma the Indian farmer who first showed the 
European -American how to cultivate potatoes, melons, com, beans, pump- 
kin, and squash. Vie took political concepts from the League of the 
Iroquois and Incorporated them eventually Into our Constitution. And 
we adopted from the Indian ouch coinmon Items as canoes, snow shoes, 
bo-v^s and arrows, and moccasins. Our standard i\merlcan writers, although 
knmjlng the Indian very superficially^; created such Indian characters 
as Chtngachgook and Uncas , Ramona, Hiawatha and Minnehaha, Sam Fathers 
and Boon Hogganbeck. 

Yet» in spite of the many reminders that American culture coatalno 
in it a strong Indian element, an examination of three recently pub- 
lished high school literature series reveals few representative works 
£rom Indian authors. One series, a 1972 publication, contains in six 
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volumes aUi traditional Indian poems, all very ohort; one song by a 
modern IndUn, Buffy Salute Marie; two aectlono from N. Scott Mopaday's 
Hou^e mdc of Dawn ; and a ohort otory by two modern authors, one of 
whom 18 Indian. In this serieo, each volume, except the British litera- 
ture text, has at leaot one Indian work. A second series, 1973 publica- 
tion. In Dix volumes has four legends; a poem by a modem Indian poet, 
Emerson Blackhorse Kltchell; a section from Black Elk Speaks and one froQ 
Homaday'o The Way to Ralnv Motmtaln . In this series, the seventh grade 
book contains the most, the four legends, and the tenth grade book has 
nothing. K third Qcrleo, twelve small paperbacks developed especially, 
the teacher's guide oayo, for disadvantaged students, has nine voluoses 
which contain nothing by Indian authors. Two volumes have one short 
poom each, and one hao two pooms and a short cosay by Motaaday.^ 

If these series are typical. It seems that a few very short 
traditional poecis, ^r^ occasional racdern short story or poem, a few 
legends, N. Scott Mcmaday, and Black Elk seem to be the token Indian 
representations . 

Where is th ' real Indian, the Native American who has played such 
a large part in our American history, languige, and literature, the 
Indian who is not vanishing but, in tmny parts of the country, is 
increasing in numbers and eaipresslng himself ever more fluently and 
Ijnpresslvely? 

The goal here ts to surest a fe^ of the kinds of tjorks vhich 
might be in the American junior and senior high school curriculum, 
works which students, Indian and non- Indian alike, could read in order 
to understand the important part i-;hich the Native American heritage has 



played in the American culture. These works olgl 
units or elective courses, as is most often happ^ 
incorporated into American literature sequences.; 

First, all students shovild be introduced to 
legend. Such study is particularly appropriate 
tary gradea and the junior high. For a teacher 
without Introducing Manaboxho la simply perpetua 
stereotype. Better yet, let us elinlnate Hiawat 
Instead soae of the Manaboiho legends* or storic 
tricksters, mnabotho, the Great Hare, is only 
the Algonquian tribes » but an especially appropr 
of the country. Stories of Old Saynday of the t 
of the prairie tribes, or Raven of the west coa« 
trickster tales which bring us closer to what th 
There are many other types of heroes besides ths 
tales, heroes who go on marvelous adventures int 
of rainbow bridges and arrow chains and succeesi 
feats of bravery and skill. 

In selecting editions of mythology, the te« 
choices he needs to make. If he wants a volime 
mythology of a number of tribes, he can select t 
arly collection which has been around for a lon| 
Tales of the Korth American Indians .^ Two short 
learned collections are The Storytellin g Stone. 
Feldmann, and American Indian Mythology , edited! 
Carol K. Rachlin. A teacher might choose, on t\ 
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Indian pO€m3» all very short; one song by q 
inte mrie; two sectiono from N. Scott Mooiaday'o 
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played In the American culture. These works might be developed Into 
units or elective courses, as Is taost often happening, or they could be 
incorporated into Aioerlcan literature sequences. 

/irst, all students should be Introduced to Indian myth and 
legend. Such Qtudy is particularly approprUte for the upper elemen- 
tary grades ami the junior high. For a teacher to talk about HUwatha 
without Introducing Manabotho is simply perpetuating the Noble Savage 
otereotype. Better yet, let us ellalnate HUwatha entirely and read 
Inatead sane of the Manmborho legends, or stories of other IndUn 
tricksters* Manabosho, the Great Hare, is only one trickster, that of 
the AlgonquUn tribes, but an especially approprUte study In this part 
of the country. Stories of Old Saynday of the Kiowas, Coyote of sone 
of the prairie trlbeo, or Raven of the west coast tribes, are other 
trickster tales which bring uo closer to what the IndUn was «U about* 
There are many other typeo of heroes besides the trickster in Indian 
taleo, horoeo ^^o go on oarvelous adventures Into sky worlds by means 
of rainbcr^ bridges and arroi? chains and oucceasfully complete marvelous 
featG of bravery and oklll. 

In Delecting editions of mythology, the teacher will find 0C2ie 
choices he needs to make. If he wants a volume which Includes the 
mythology of a number of trlbeo, he can select the classic and schol- 
arly collection which has been around for a long time, Stith Thompson's 
Taleo of the Horth American Indians .^ Two shoijter and scsiewhat less 
lonmod collections are The Storytelling Stone , edited by Susan 
Feldcuinn, and American Indian Mythology , edited by All(*« Marriott and 
Carol K. Rachlln. A teacher might choose, on the other hand, to use a 
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collection of the stories of one parttculGr tribe. The Zunlo, the Nez 
Perce, and Che Navajo all hjiv« collections done under the auspices of 
the present-day tribe. In oamt coses approved by the tribal council, 
giving them an authority other collections might not have. There are 
also collections done by Individual members of the tribe— Gerald 
Vlzenor's Anlahlnabe Adlsokan , tales of the Chippewa; Jesse J. 
Cornplanter *« Legends of the Longhouse , Iroquois tales; and Anna Moore 
Shaw's Pima Legends —for example. A different kind of work, but one 
vfhlch Is still within the area of legends. Is The Vay to Rainy Mountain 
by N. Scott Mcmaday who combines, In a fairly short prose poem, the 
mythology of his tribe, the Kiowa, with the history of their Journey 
from the headwaters of Che Yellowstone River to their present home In 
Oklahosia, a Journey which the author reconstructed in modem timep on a 

pilgrimage to hjLs grandmother's grave. The work la beautifully 

/ 

illustrated by th' author's father, a well-known Kiowa artist. 

f 

The legends should be supplemented by the reading of some 
traditional pqetry and some oratory. Quite a number of collections of 
poetry are available, but two. are especially useful: John Blerhorst'o 
In the Trail ot the Wind and William Brand n's The Magic Worlj . A 
recent review of Indian poetry collections Is critical of Brandon for 
taking too much license 1 his translations. The same reviewer finds 
Bierhorst's poems closer to the original Indian vers Ions ♦ Again the 
teacher has coiae decisions to make. Brandon says his only criterion in 
selecting and translating has been, "do the lines feel good, moving."^ 
But in the process of making them so, he has changed the meaning and 
spirit considerably. The question the teacher must answer is, is it 

Hi 



more important that the work as true to t 
Indian song as it can be, or that it be "gog 
decision is the teacher's. If one teaches i 
there is another volume by the Chippewa auth 
Anishinabe Nagamoa . containing a limited nun 
with ^Ictographs, explanations, and notes. 

The stereotyped, ailent, granite-faced 
than "ugh'* on the television western has bci 
of collections of Indian oratory. Eape^iaH 
either W* C. Vanderwerth's Indian Oratory\ j; 
Have Spoken . A study of the myatical import 
Indiana i« demonstrated in their poetry as m 
Who can forget the Priest of the Sun in Moaifl 
when he says of hlo grandmother: "You Bee» 
cine; they were magic and invisible. They c 
and meaning. They were beyond price; they o 
sold. And she never threw words away,"^ 

American fiction and modern television 
stereotypes and half-truths about Indiana th 
high school teacher should choose very caref 
about Indians. There are several books by M 
been recognized by Indians as accurate plctu 
Deloria recoRxaends two which are readily ava 
the Legends Die by Hal Borland and Little Bj 
The third which he recommends. Stay Away. Jo 
available in paperback. A useful novel for 
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of making them so, he has changed the meaning and 
♦ The question the teacher must answer is, is it 
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more Important that the work be as true to the spirit of the original 
Indian song as it can be, or that it be ''good English poetry"? The 
decision is the teacher's. If one teaches in Minnesota or Wisconsin, 
there is another volume by the Chippewa author, Gerald Vizenor, 
Anishlnabe Nagamon . containing a limited number of short poems, alonjg 
with pictographs, explanations, and notes. 

The stereotyped, silent, jranite-faced Indian who says no more 
than "ugh" on the television western has been given the lie by a number 
of collections of IndUn oratory. Especially appropriate here are 
either W. C. Vanderwerth's Indian Oratory or Virginia Armatrong's I 
Have Spoken . A study of the mystical Importance of the word to all 
Indiana is demonstrated in their poetry as well as in their oratory. 
Who can forget the Priest of the Sun in Momaday's House Made of Da%m 
when he says of his grandmother: "You see, for her words were medi- 
cine; they were magic and invisible. They came from nothing into sound 
and meaning. They were beyond price; they could neither be bought or 
sold. And she never threw words away."^ 

American fiction and modern television have created so many 
stereotypes and half-truths about Indians that the Junior or senior 
high school teacher should choose very carefully the fiction he teaches 
about Indians. There are several books by white authors which have 
been recognized by Indians as accurate pictures of Indian life. Vine 
Deloria recooKiends two which are readily available in paperback: When 
the legends Die by Hal Borland and Little Big Han by Thomas Berger. 
The third which he recommends. Stay Away. Joe , by Dan Cushman is not 
available in paperback.^ A useful novel for Junior high school readers. 
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If It could be published In paperback. Is D*Arcy McNtckle'a Runner In 
the Sun , Certainly every high school library should h«v«^ the exiatljag 
edition in hard cover. The *uthor, a Flathead Indian scholar and 
anthropologist, plays upon the theory that the Indians who disappeared 
mysteriously from their pueblos In Arizona during prehistorical times 
were related to the Indians of Mexico. In this novel. Salt, a yoxmg 
cliff-dwelling Indian before the time of the white man, is sent on ax 
mission to the Land of Fable (Mexico) to find a way to help his people^^ 
who are without water and the victims of plots among their own clans. 
The book baa action and intrigue and at the same time informs the 
student about recognized theories "of ancient Indian life. 

The best ae ior high school fiction by an Indian author, of 
course, is M. Scott Mooaday's House Made of Dawn , a Pulitzer Prize 
novel* Its possible faults as a novel have been readily recognized. 
It has a rather hacy plot line and a well-known hero type, the angry 
young man who finds solace in alcohol, drugs, and aex. In this case he 
happens to be a modern Indian, Abel returns to his Jemez pueblo home, 
where ancient beliefs and traditions are still strong, following his 
experience in service during World War II, His inability to -find a 
place between the old and new leads him ultimately to commit murder and 
to have to go through a period of rehabilitation, which fails. Only 
the fact that the hero is a modern *'type,'* which senior high school 
students and teacher will recognize, makes possible the teaching of the 
book at all. Incidents and motivation are so deep in ancient Indian 
culture, which most moderns cannot understand, that without this 
familiarity the modem reader would be lost. But for students who make 



the effort, even though they do not underatand c 
experience of a life very different from their o 
one* 

Indian biography and autobiography offer p« 
choice of materials for introducing the adolejcc 
For the junior high school my first choice xould 
Indian Boyhood . Thia has one great advantage oy 
Indian autobiographies of the same period. Altta 
from 1858 until 1873 in the tribal society, h« n 
Dartmouth and to an M.D. Degree at Boston Univtt 
not an "as told to" autobiography. It is entlr* 
cecorder intervened to miainterpret the events* 
calif this the story of his "wild life," in whic 
toms, the stories told in the lodge, the games t 
life the family lived in a shifting, frightening 
the Sioxix Uprising in Minnesota. This book has i 
boyishness to appeal to junior high school young 
time it is unique in its authority and in the col 
with which it is written. 

The most often read and taught senior high 
autobiography is John Neihardt's Black Elk Speak 
Oglsla Sioux holy man, his visions and his disaff 
the classic among "as told to*' autobiographies, i 
has gone far to capture the essence of his subje 
does have to recognize that John Neihardt ia a ll 
Because of its difficulty and strangeness for laoj 
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the effort, even though they do not understand everything, this 
experience of a life very different from their own will be a rewarding 
one. 

Indian biography and autobiography offer perhaps the greatest 
choice of materials for introducing the adolescent to Indian culture. 
For the junior high school ray first choice would be Charles Eastman's 
Indian Boyhood . ThU has one great advantage over almost all other 
Indian sutoblographles of the same period. Although the author lived 
from 1858 until 1873 In tht tribal society, he went on to school at 
Dartmouth and to an M.D. Degree at Boston University, so hU story is 
not an "aa told to" autobiography. It is entirely his; no editor or 
recorder Intervened to misinterpret the events. The author, Ohlyesa, 
calls this the story of his 'Srlld life," In which he records the cus- 
tcjafl, the stories told In the ledge, the games the boys played, and the 
life the family lived In a shifting, frightening society, fleeing from 
the Slom; Uprising in Minnesota. This book has enough excitement and 
boyishness to appeal to junior high school youngsters, and at the same 
time it Is unique In Its authority and in the coherence and fluiancy 
with which It Is i^itten. 

The most often read and taught senior high school Indian 
autobiography Is John Heihardt's Black Elk Speaks , the story of the 
Oglala Sioux holy man, his visions and his disappointments. Tills Is 
the classic among "as told co" autobiographies, and certainly Nelhardt 
has gone far to capture the essence of his subject. But the reader 
does have to recognize that John Nelhardt is a Urge part of that book. 
Because of Its difficulty and strangeness for most modem students. 
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reeding and tx/ing to coaprehend Black Elk's mystical experiences 
should perhaps come only after a considerable amount of prior reading 
from Indian loaserialo. 

A vast ntjuber of "ao told to" autobiogtaphiea are in print. Soce, 
like Geronimo*^ ctory told to S, M. Barrett, or Black Hawk* a story told 
to Donald JacVjion, were recorded because the subject was famous his*- 
torically; others because the aubject was related to or fought for a 
famous chief, »uch as Ciyo "Ni^o" Cochise who told hia story to A, 
Kinney Griffeth, or Jason Betzinez, whose story, I Fought with Geronimo , 
was edited by Wilbur Sturtevant Nye. The degree of the editor's or 
recorder's Intruaion into the story depends to some extent on the sub** 
ject's facility with English, but to some extent also on the recorder's 
eagerness to intrude or his willingness to stay out. Black Elk did not 
know English, bo his story had to be told to his son, Ben, who then 
told it in English tr Neihardt, who wrote it do-vm, edited it, and par- 
ticularly irapoitd his own order on it. Somewhat the same procedure ^ac 
used in the case of Geronicio vjho, while he was a prisoner of war at 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, told his story to Asa Daklugie, a chief who had 
fought \w*ith hid, Daklugie, who had received f ome education froca 
whites, translated the otory for S, M, Barratt, a white Superintendent 
of Education in nearby Lawton, Oklahonm, The editor in this case chose 
not Co rearrange the work in order to make It coherent but rather kept 
it as much as Geronimo told it as he could* One story--that of Koun~ 
tain Wolf Wotiian, a Winnebago — was told by the subject in Winnebago into 
a tape recorder. She Chen translated her own words Into English. This 
work was then edited by Nancy Lurie. 



More recent Indians have told their storit 
either their uay of life In the iJidlan aocictyi 
caaklng the tranaition into white aociety* An i 
of biography ia Kay Bennett 'a Kaibah, a fine ji 
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of editing. In Miracle Hill: the Story of a 1 
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written during a creative writing course at thi 
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>iore recent Indians have told their stories in order to explain 
either their w«y of life in the Indian aociety or their problema in 
mking the transition into white aociety. An example of the first type 
of biography is Kay Bennett's Kalbah, a fine Junior high school auto- 
biography of special interest to girls. Kaibah tells of her life as a 
young Navajo growing up from 1928 to 1935, caring for the family sheep, 
attending festivals, and suffering sadness as each child in the family 
went away to school, until finally it was Kaibah's turn. This auto- 
biography has no editor or recorder. Two autobiographies of the second 
type, adjustaent fron the Indian world into the white world, are both \ 
by Hopi wonen, both also told through an editor— l^olingay si Qoyawayma'c 
No Turning Back and Helen Sekaquaptewa'a Me and Mi ne—but since both 
woa»en have good educations, the reader assun»es there has been a minimom 
of editing. In Miracle Hill; the St orv of a Mavaho Boy. Emeraon 
Blackhorae Mitchell tells through his character, Broneco, his own story 
of his desire to learn about the white raan's world. This work was 
tnritten during a creative writing course at the Institute of American 
Indian Arts. The teacher, Mrs. T. D. Allen, conscientiously changed 
only what she had to in order to make the work understandable. 

Two collections of many kinds of materials by Indian authors have 
been done by Indian editors. One, American Indian Authors , by Natachee 
Scott ^k3^I!aday, the mother of N. Scott Momaday and an editor and author 
in her own right, is a kind of ready-^de unit, including four legends, 
ecme traditional poetry, chapters from autobiographies, and some modem 
short stories and poetry. Supplemented by a collection of legends, a 
novel, or a full-length autobiography, this small and inexpensive 
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publication could be used at either junior or senior high school level. 
Although big and expensive, any teacher who la going to teach Indian 
literature ithould have at least one copy of Thcmafl E. Sander.i and 
Walter W. Peek' 6 Literature of the American Indian available. The 
introduction to the book as a whole, as well as the introductions to 
each section of the book, are invaluable to the teacher. The book also 
contains a wealth of selections from legends to traditional poetry, to 
oratory, to modern short storleis, poetry, and protest literature. 

The preparation of the teacher for Indian literature, eipecially 
the non-Indian teacher. Is quite important > The teacher needs to know 
and understand more than the students do in order to prevent Inadvert- 
ently teaching the stereotypes which are so prevalent In our society. 
Reading Indian myth or poetry, for example, can lead students to think 
that Indians worshiped the Great Hare, or the Sun, or stone images, 
perpetuating the ^ athen savage stereotype. Charles Eastman, \^ The 
Soul of the Indian , wrote, "... the Indian no more worshiped the Sun 
than the Cnrlatlan adores the Cross. The Indian worshiped the Great 
Spirit or the Great Mystery. But that God was not one which, like the 
Judeo -Christ Ian God, cteated man In his own image, thereby p:. .cing man 
above the animals. The Indian god Is a spirit found In birds, animals, 
rocks, clo^d/, and thunder, just as well as In man. For ^hls reason In 
myths ai9<f^o€try, man, animals — anything In nature — fuse and exchange 
places. Animals and birds talk to man. Man speaks to Loon, Bear, 
Raven, or Coyote, not the individual animal, but the essence or spirit 
of the animal* And the trickster becomes a cloud or a man or an 



animal, as the situation requires. All of life 
Mystery permeates It all. 

What followg l8 a brief outline of a unit o 
used In the junior high school and one for the » 
would build on It, * 

For the junior high school, Natachee Scott I 
Indian Authori . supplement W by Feldmann'i The S 
Scott Momaday's The Way to Rainy Mountain , and C 
Boyhood , are musts. All of theie works have Mom 
study at this level would be centered. The Way 
Indiap. Boyhood would alio give itudenta a bit of 
way of life. If the teacher then wanted ftudent 
about modem indian problems and feellngi, the M 
Authors would offer a good selection of modem •! 
poetry. Hopefully, the school library would ali< 
Individual reading and reports HcKlckle's Runner 
Kalbah . and Emerson Blackhorse Kitchell'i Mlracl 

For the senior high school, continued uie o 
collection of legends, and the Thompson collec'tU 
lection of the legends of a particular tribe fucb 
critical. In addition, a good collection of tra4 
as Blerhorst's, and House Made of Dawn «nd Black 
important. Individual student reading could be <] 
raphles and autobiographies from different trlbei 
idea of the great diversity of values and life ft 
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anloal, ao the oituntion requireo. All of life io one, and the Groat 
Mystery permsateo It all* 

\n\at followo lo a "brief outline of a unit or couroe which could be 
used in the Junior high ochcol and one for the senior high oehool which 
would build on It* 

For the junior high school, Natachee Scott Moiaaday'a Aoerlcan 
Indian Authors , aupplcaented by Peldmann's The Storytelling Stone. N, 
Scott Motaaday'a The Way to Rainy Mountain , and Charlea Eaatman'rf Indian 
Boyhood . are musts. All of these works have aaae legenda on which the 
study at this level would be centered. The Way to Rainy Mountain and 
Indian Boyhood would also give students a bit of history and the Indian 
way of life. If the teacher then wanted students to think a bit more 
about modem Indian problems and feelings, the Mociaday Aiaerlcan Indian 
Authors would offer a good selection of modem short atorles and 
poetry. Hopefully, the school library would also have available for 
Individual reading and reports HcNlckle'o Runner in the Sun , Bennett's 
Raibah , and Emerson Blackhoroe Mitchell's Miracle Hill . 

For the senior high school, continued use of the Feldmann 
collection of legends, and the Thompson collection, or perhaps a col- 
lection of the legends of a particular tribe such as Vlsenor's, are 
critical. In addition, a good collection of traditional poetry, such 
as Blerhorst's, and House Hade of Dawn and Black Elk Speaks are also 
important. Individual student reading could be done in the mAny biog- 
raphies and autobiographies from different tribes, giving students an 
idea of the great diversity of values and life styles among Irailans, 
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rllth cheoe wort?o Gtudonto wil?. Unr^ at; leaor a little about fhoU' 
indiQa cultural heritage. 

BGicoro anyone otarto ouch a ntudy, our non'-IudiaQ high ochool 
Dtudento will ©iatakenly believe that they know IndianE. Haven't they 
played Gowboyo and Indiano? Haven't they watched TV weoterns and even 
hiotorical documentarieo about the Indian Wats? Hiawatha, the Lone 
Ranger'o Tonto, Rnoc^aa, the IndlonD of Buffalo Bill'o Wild Weat Shov? 
and their ouccesoors in numerous Indian cerersonials perfonaed for 
tourioto, the '^Indian Love Call," and the cigar-store Indian are all ao 
faalllar to our adolescent o ao the prcnrerblal hot dogs and apple pic* 
But these are not the real Native American who inhabited these lands. 
Ohiyeoa, Kaibah, Black ElU, and Emerson Blackhoroe Mitchell are« 
Becsxioe of well-intentioned educators of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth cer*'uriea who tried to atarap out the Indian langaage and cul- 
ture, toany of our rpo'ern Indian otudento do not really know their heri- 
tage ao well ao they might. But whether our otudento are Indian or 
non- Indian, Native American culture in a Part ot Ac^rican culture, and 
It should be recogniaed ao Guch. 
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Part III 



THE iVFE0-AK2KIC4N KXFBRIKNCi: 

Th* ■•vrn Msayi in this lectton deal with a variety of approach*! 
to th« quest ioa of identity und avarcneii in the ainority experience. 
Hiatorical, literary, and contewporary efforta are diicuaied in wayi 
that illustrate the specUl Importance of the queitioni, past and 
present, foT Black A»*ricaas. The range and scope of the essays sug- 
"gest a variety of parallels and differences within th* ainority 
exparlence. 

Wlnthrop Jordan, as not«d In the Introduction, In his i«portant 
study White Over Black lEplies that oany Africans have too easily 
biased the tnslish for Aicerican racial attitudes. The first essay in 
this section puts that thesis to the test, and Jinoy Lee Williams con- 
clwfies that Shakespear? ^s reflecting the prevailing attitudes of his 
tiae in the plays discuosed. The question of Black identity and aware- 
U9»B are viewed from the negative side, as developed by the English. 
The carry-over of the thes:^ is seen in the essay by Roger Whitlow and 
hla penetrating discussion of race and sexuality. The entire issue is 
really a matter of identity, for all Involved, and the race«acx probleu 
distorted in a plethora of trays to either deny the Black man's identity 
or uplift the white man's. 

tf. Bedford Clark eststmines the mulatto tradition In literature, Q 
search for identity in two worlds. The essay illuotrates the conti- 
milty of concern over identity and self-awareaess Id SUck fiction. 
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The assay by Nicholas J. Karolldes brings tha qua 
awarenesa In a literary sense to contemporary tim 
ture Is viewed as a method of developing awarenea 
While the first four essays In this sectlom 
perspective, the Wllaon Moses contribution sklfca 
historical. The quast for self-im|>rova«ent and C 
national lam are linked to the problem of Individ* 
vldual Identity. Kllxabeth Parker's assay tAkea 
tlve In aitanlnlng the development of racial prlda 
"Legacy'* of WaahlngCom and Woodson hava to do vit 
past which in turn relates to individual BUck 

The concluding assay by Gerald K. Thomas «d^ 
educational programs In the context of resocialli 
Identity of the Black atudent and the bl-cultural 
experience in America suggest significant paralli 
of Ka tlve -Americana, Latinos, and othar racial ml 
temporary emphasis of thla easay brings the hlat< 
end, and the reader can sec that Shakespeare 'a "C 
than any other hue. . . («•• WiUii-tt' ""y) 
potent phrase than "Black lo beautiful"; and In 4 
the existence of the phrases would be li^Mjrtant i 
and awareness among both Blacka and whites. 
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Part 111 

fHE ATRO-AMBJLICAH KXmiEKCE 

In this tectlon d«al with a variety of approach** 
•ntlty and awareness In the aiaorlty experience. 

and contemporary efforts ar* discussed In ways 
pecUI Importance of the questions, past and 
tr leans. The ran«e and scope of the essays sug- 
allels and differences within the minority 

as noted In the Introduction, la his iaportanc 
t iMpllcs that ssany Americans have too easily 

AMrlcan racial attitudes. The first essay In 
t thesis to the test, and Jlraiy Lee Will lama con- 
re was reflecting the prevailing attitudes of his 
cussed. The question of BUck Identity and aware- 
the negative side, as developed by the SagHsh. 

tbcM la seen in the easay by Roger Whitlow and 
aslon of race and sexuality. The entire lasue lo 
lentlty, for all Involved, and the race-8€:i problea 
ira of ways to either deny the Black man'o Identity 
ian*s. 

I examines the cjulotto tradition In literature, Q 
In two worlda. The essay illustrates the contl- 
r Identity and self -awareness Isa Black fiction. 
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The aasay by Nicholas J. Karolldes brings the question of Identity and 
awareness In a literary sense to contemporary tlmfs. Adoleacent litera- 
ture is viewed as a method of developing awareness and self- Identity. 

While the first four essays In this section deal with a literary 
perspective, the Wilson Moses contribution shifts the emphasis to tht 
historical. The quest for self-lmprovtiaent and tht tradition of Black 
nationalism are linked to Che problem of Individual uplift, and Indi- 
vidual Identity. ElUab«th Parker's essay takes an hlitorlcal perspec- 
tive In examining the development of racial pride among Blacka. The 
"Legacy" of Washlngtom aid Woodson have to do with an awareness of the 
past which in turn relates to Individual lUck awareness and Identity. 

The concluding essay by Gerald K. Thomas addresses tht lasue of 
educational programs In the context of resociallxatlon. Tht aelf- 
Identlty of the Black student and the bl-cultural nature of the Black 
experience In America suggest significant parallels In the experiences 
of Watlve-Amer leans. Latinos, and other racial minorities. The con- 
temporary emphasis of this tasay brings the historical precedenta to an 
end, and the reader can see that Shakespeare's "Coal-black Is better 
than any other hue. . . ." (aee Wllllmms' essay) Is perhaps a more 
potent phrase than "Black Is beautiful"; and in either case, knowing 
the existence of the phrases would be Important In developing identity 
aiid awareness anong both Blacks and whites. 
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THEMATIC LIKKS IN SHAKESPEARE'S TITUS ANDRONlClg AND OTHELLO 
SEX, RACISM AND EXOTICISM, POINT AND COUNTERPOINT 



by 



Jimny L«e Wllllacts 
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The first thematic link ^etween Titus Andro 
discussed here is Shakespeare's treatment of blm 
passionate figure*. Although Sbakeipeare, aa we 
probably had the opportunity to observe black pt 
ceptions of them probably caae from popular lore 
Because of that> socie backg.rotjnd information aay| 
necessary*^ 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centur 
increasingly interested In distant lands and the 
were especially Interested in Africa because of 
notions of Africa and Africans did not, of coursi 
during the sixteenth century. ^ But books of trw 
the period served as fuel for already fired-up li 
tributed greatly to a widespread fixation of man; 
b lacks • 

In 1555 William Waterman published The ?ard 
conteinlng the auncient manners, cuatomes and th 
enhabiting the two mparts of earth called Affrick 
Jones described the effect of this work: 
The effects of the Fardle of Facions was not to | 
the world, but rather give currency to old stori< 
book does for Africa. . . • Occasionally an old i 
by the addition of some new detail or a rather mc 
, • . Of the Icthiophagi, we learn that after thi 
uppon their women, even as they come to hande wit 
. . This had of course been less vividly sai<i 
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The first theiaattc link between Titua Andronicus *nd Othello 
discussed here Is Shakespeare's tveattnent of black men as exotic and 
passionate flgurei. Although Shakeapeare, as we shall later «ee, 
probably had the opportunity to observe black people, most of his con- 
ceptions of them probably came from popular lore and books of travel. 
Because of that, some background Information may be both useful and 
necessary*^ 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Englishmen became 
Increasingly Interested in distant lands and their Inhabitants. They 
were especially interested in Africa becaiue of Its exoticism. Exotic 
notions of Africa and Africans did not, of course, begin in England 
during the sixteenth centuiry.^ But books of travel published during 
the period served as fuel for already flrcd-up Imaginations. They con- 
tributed greatly to a widespread fixation of many unfavorable images of 
b lacks. 

In 1555 William Waterman published The Fardle of Faclons 
contelning the aunclent manners, cus tomes and the lawes of the peoples 
enhabitlng the two parts of earth called Affrlcke and Asle . Eldred 
Jones described the effect of this work: 

The effects of the Fardle of Faclona was not to give new knowledge of 
the world, but rather give currency to old stories. This is all the 
book does for Africa. . . . Occasionally an old subject Is highlighted 
by the addition of some new detail or a rather more vivid description. 
... Of the Icthlophagi, we learn that after their meals "they falle 
uppon their women, even as they come to hande wlthoute any choyse. 
. . This had of course been less vividly said before. Passages 
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like this . . . would be responsible for the association oi dark people 
with lust. (This would be in line with what by the mM-sixteenth cen- 
tury had become part of the popular lore, namely that the nearer the 
sun people lived, the more hot-blooded they tended to be.) 

Also in 1533 Richard Eden published (along with his translation of 
Peter Mzirt 's Decades) the first two accounts o'l English voyages to 
Africa--Thomas Windham's voyages to Guinea in 1553 and John Lok's voy- 
age to Mlna in 1554-1555. From the standpoint of truth, Eden marred 
both of these accounts by adding incredible stories, but at least one 
significant literary work capitalized on and was enriched by the 
fantasy he added. In Lok's account, Eden 

'\ . . parades the men without heads— Blemlnes—along with Strucophagi, 
Anthropophagi, and all the other strange peoples of Pliny, with a 
gullibility surprising in such an otherwise far-sighted man. But had 
he not given these tales currency, Othello's life history would have 
been poorer, and his language less picturesque. 

Books of travel, that supposedly told the truth, simply reinforced 
Elizabethans' "psychologically" based aversion for Moors. 
"The theory of the humors, the basis of Elizabethan psychology, 
maintained that men were of different complexions, statures, and coun- 
tenances of mind and body according to the climate of the country of 
their birth. This theory conveniently reserves most of the virtues for 
the people of the North and characterizes those of the South as jc^alous, 
superstitious, cowardly, lascivious, cruel and inhuman. 

Shakespeare's image of the block man was not only influenced by 
popular lore and tucks of travel (and, as we have seen, the two are 



often not distinct), it was probably ulso Influei 
The Battle of Alcazar , Peelc's play "gave the El 

full portrait of a Moor."^ It is based upBti the; 

f 

•\ . . famous battle of Alcazar in whiifth the youi 
Sebastian perished along with the f lower^D£^rti 
which the almost legendary Englishman captain Th< 
life. In the historical accounts of the battle ) 
lain of the piece. The son of a Negro mother, hi 
black king,' and was represented as luring an ini 
death in the deserts of Africa. . . . Peele's pli 
good deal to fix the stereotype of 'Moor.'"^ 

From the foregoing, one may deduce that the 
mirrored in the minds of Englishmen during Shakea 
highly unfavorable. During that time Englishmen 
ions of foreigners in general, but they aeem to Y 
contempt for the people they called l^oors. They 
contemptuous of l^talians, Jews, and Turks. 

With the above background In mind, we will 8 
Shakespeare's treatment of black men-^Aaron and 0 
extent he makes use of the stereotypic notions an 
goes against the grain. Before beginning that ex 
establish Shakespeare's fundamental conception of 
for if their basic roles in their respective play 
then anything we say about them can easily become 
Levin, in The I^ower of Blackness --a study of the 
romanticism in the writings of Poe, Melville, and? 
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»e responsible for the association oi dark people 
I be In line with what by the mid-sixteenth cen- 
l the popular lore, namely that the nearer the 
Bore hot-blooded they tended to be.)^ 
ird Eden published (along with his translation of 
I the first two accounts of English voyages to 
•a voyages to Guinea In 1553 and John Lok's voy- 
55. From the standpoint of truth, Eden marred 
i by adding Incredible stories, but at least one 
ork capitalized on and wac enriched by the 
Lok's account, Eden 
without heads— Bleniines— along with Strucophagi, 
the other strange peoples of Pliny, with a 
In auch an otherwise far-sighted man. But had 
es currency, Othello's life history would have 
•nguage le^s picturesque. 

that supposedly told the truth, simply reinforced 

oglc«lly" based aversion for Moors. 

ors, the basis of Elizabethan psychology, 
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often not distinct), it was probably also influenced by George Peele's 
The Battle of Alcazar . Peelers play "gave the English stage its first 
fuil portrait of a Moor."^ It is based uppn the 

. . famous battle of Alcazar in which the young Portuguese king 
Sebastian perished along with the flower of Portuguese youth, and in 
which the almost legendary Englishman captain Thomas Stukeley lost his 
life. In the historical accounts of the battle Muly Hamet was the vil- 
lain of the piece. The son of a Negro mother, he was known aa *the 
black king,* and was represented as luring an Innocent king to his 
death in the deserts of Africa. . . . Peele's play must have done a 
good deal to fix the stereotype of 'Moor.'"^ 

From the foregoing, one may deduce that the images of Africans 
mirrored in the minds of Englishmen during Shakespeare's time were 
highly unfavorable. During that time Englishmen held rather low opin- 
ions of foreigners in general, but they seem to have held a special 
contempt for the people they^. called Moors. They were also highly 
contemptuous of Italians, Jews, and Turks. 

With the above background in mind, we will soon begin to examine 
Shakespeare's treatment of black m.^>n— Aaron and Othello— to see to what 
extent he makes use of the stereotypic notions and to what extent he 
goes against the grain. Before beginning that examination, we must 
establish Shakespeare's fundamental conception of these two characters; 
for if their basic roles in their respective plays are not made clear, 
then anything we say about them can easily become muddled. Harry 
Levin, in The Power of Blackne3s --a study of the force of negative 
romanticism in the writings of Poe, Melville, and Hawthorne — makes that 
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fundaoental d i*3t inct ratht^r ftuccincLly and forcefully, 
"When Shakespeare first addressed himself to tragedy, he made his 
villain a black niaa, Aaron the Moore In Tltua Andronlcus , Later, with 
more understanding of life's ccrmplexlt ies , he could make a noble Moor 
his hero, and portray Othello victimized by a white villain knov?n as 
•honest lago.*"^ 

Indeed, as Marion Smith puts it, "In Ot hello black is white with a 

u 

vengeance." 

By and large, Aaron's character is in accord with two of the 
stereotyped notions held about blacks during the Elizabethan period — 
not lon9> which persist even today in much of the Western world, that 
they are lascivious and extremely cruel. Aaron is certainly not super* 
Btitious, nor is he jealous, l^ether or not he is a coward is perhaps 
a debatable point. The present writer is more inclined to see his 
manipulations and opportunisms as an exploitation of Machiavellian 
tactics similar to those employed by lago rather than as cowardice. 

Aaron both promotes and destroys the myth that blacks are by nature 
lascivious. In his first speech, a soliloquy, we see him plotting to 
"mount aloft" with his "imperial mistress," Tamora, who by her marriage 
to Saturninus is out of "fortune's shot." Here he is boasting about 
how his sexual prowess has enslaved her: 

, . . Aaron, arm thy heart, and fit thy thought^' to Mount aloft with 
thy imperial mistress, 

And mount her pitch, whom thou in triumph long 
Has prisoner held fetrerM in amourou? chains 



And faster bound to Aaron's charming eyes 
Than is Prometheus tied to Caucaus, (II, 1, 13 
Yet, when the opportunity for love-making cornel 
enough, it is not he, but Tamora, \4)o takes the 
thoughts are on revenge: 
No, madam, these are no veneral signs. 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in ray hand. 
Blood and revenge are hammering in ray head. 
Hark, Tamora, the erapress of ray soul, 
Which never hopes raore heaven than rests in the 
This is the day of doora for Bassianus;- 
His Philomel rauft lose her tongue to-day. 
Thy sons make pillage of her chastity 
And wash their hands in Basslanus' blood. (II, 
But, as later events in the play reveal, Aaron 
business in plotting revenge, manage to squee.ze 
Venus. Proof lies in the birth of his son by T4 
Aaron is not simply speaking x.i the guise i 
Tamora that he "never hopes Qfor] raore heaven t\ 
Throughout the play Shakespeare explodes the nol 
religious. Most Moors at the time were belleve<i 
that was not held in their favor — because, for t 
tainly were not Christian. That Aaron is athela 
dialogue which follow.^ his avowal to Lucius that 
ing about the "wondrcus" things he has perforraed 
bwear that tiis chilJ shall live. 
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on I at '■ ;i y - ■ 11- .. * I y ; \ ..el : 1 1 y , 

Aaron '^t- ^ 'J,^2/i:^.^^I}!^£}^}.» Laior, wi:*' 
life*'. ••r';-rb. ■li'' If . , t niakt;* a noble Mt>^'i- 

th pur'i it g ''^-f;,!!;^ bltUi- iti vjttlto wirh a 

K5n*G t. 'MLa . ' t-r ■ ■ 11. tUiv-v^rd ;-;ith two <5t tl:*' 
tld aboil! *?'a« i ■ iur ; ■ Kl i2!ahc»than period-- 
even toiiav it -.■ur-;, !.t tb.^* rtO-yit-rn v/orld, that 
nd extrc':a'l:? ctue'. Aatoi^. t-, i;t'rlQinly not buper- 
saloun, d\f'?!a'r u l;t^ i,'. a coward ir. pprhapj? 

artunlsnifj a:i at^ t';i:,*l.>ir.at it;u v^t' Mach .lave 1 1 lavi 

Ces ai^! 'ler.r r ■ v: '. r>.' ..yi':. t.'iat hla^■■k;. are bv ;;aturo 
Lrst spf^-t*}--1\ , a ;■■£■' i 1- 'cr.i;-- , Wt- i-r-"/ ':i iiis plattiiu: to 
i "in;p(n"ial -n.^ it '".ar.-.^ri, wiio by Iut :-.i:5rr iagc- 

t has cv.: !o'.*f.»'! rif 1 . 

veart, aiu: ^'.v i t *^'in^ Ll-^f^- ^^/i':', 

rhoin •:u'. - ^ : i, 

,9r i: -i:-«-''iT » ^ ■■••i . r 
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U:.;.- . • t'lMi.icrht'^':. I ' v i:*i\i(.au;i . ills i. , l^-l \i 

It ; 8 i.:,.'. I■a^J:,^ra, wiia t^aLt*:^ i:.e i . lat ivi'^'- ;■ t 

f.hi.5!i!-;h' .'i .'ii-f rt^'/fra.e: 
',C'| nadan, •h*.^:^- art- uu veueral. uiy^iii:, 
Voageauco in ia :,;y aoart. , ^ieatU in viy har.^lp 
Bloud and rev^ni^.'.t.' aro Uaiin.'criuj-, In ::>y Li.. f. • 
ilarK, ia:'iora, tuo t';;ipvo£'G r:y r>oi^l^ 
i-JhicK never iiope^^ :;iL^re heavea thau rer.^'^ iu fh(f,>"- 
'ihis ia tr.t day ot dooiv, for iJa^iGia^ins; 
His Philuael tumc io^io iit^r tmii^ie co-dav. 
Thy ^ions uiake plllaf;*.' oi her char;{ ity 

And wash their hand-'.> in i'.a^.u ianur- * bIoj\', (IX, iii, ^"^"'".♦.S) 
lAit, aj; later events ia tht play reveal, Aaron *iid, in apite hi^.- 
h M a in e G i I : L t ^ 1 1 1 a * - r e v e iij e , !Laua e r" o s q ue e kU' i u ^ - :e o i t h e v7'..> i- !•■ \ • 
v\>nJ3, i'rooi' i i:i Ihn hiv^!^ ;M.,i hy Ta'^".)ra, 

Aaruri ir. ii^^^ :u.'ply npealiiiii* la lht» /;,w,^c c?: a luvk'^i ;r;hfe ■* iu: '-t:!!:- 
Ta:::f-'ra iu' '^af^vcr '.'>pe.- I^i''^'] nioif heaveu t iiau re-'t:r' ui \cx » 

i-.^ro'i/iiouJ ^ play ^hatienpuare er!r>lQde:' *'Se i.^'tiuu raa' ail an 
i:« '^■'-'^ ycnrs a^ t '.J. rT:'r r<' hf'Iievt'd f.^ )<i r^'^i.-.^ i ■ „ 

" ' T' w^i:- '.^ f a*. ^ ■^--"bt^i .I'i.u , rc^r \:. •'. - '--k y ' - 

".a'i.Vily Wf;re tiC** Cl,r i.*:: , T' a* Aarin. t:- aJ'-v^stix, if- (V, i.lca' t ; c 
1 ial-u:i.i'' w: 1 . 1 i i av.t-i^a I t : - 1.?^ I i . • ju^ w ; : 11 a?.:,, nt^' 

ii;;' a:.'.-.;". *: .-^ ''v;> u^r ' *.:-*n.y ^ui- t- '^^ ■iv,>:-\ 'ti;'--'- Lii' r..^ will 
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'.^i?"' "vJrn'^*' TVL.:''-. ■: ert.'.:;./i. 

Wiixc:: I have ..t'Ou *'.f» .,1 1't^ ♦ ? ■"'bservt", 

ft^a^-. I*U a-.u, la-.. ThtTeturo thcni shUf; vo>7 
f'V *:;jat sn^■t. w'kU .ioever it be, 

Thar r;u;-ii a'-l'^ro^ir nu-.l tuir.f *>u revtn'encts 
i^-- -MlVt' :;iV f. i;^i.;ri*?h and bfi ti^i^ i\t^:. up; 

■r f'l-e r will ^Hr.cover uauf-.ht. t,?. rtuHV (V, i, 7I-=:^5) 

\-rr->r T.uci-is 'war.-; that: hi.'. :^ou will live, Aaron suiinnarizes all 
t :;^f. evil aiv^ he ctTta Lilly liver, up fo the notion that M.>orr> 

.:j^fc !-*y iiatni'v -riuM. ;f t?> iH> vjh'-> trusted :)onetriua and Cnitou to 
ra^^e Uivir.ia -U: '. ir-icr iauun , He -/n.^te :hi- letter and planted the 

;;-'Id *jhiv-s J-'-a'if.i T:ti:;;* ':D.-i^i iti H.-ii;:;ia:iu'-i ' ardor. He playod the 

:r.s,».i* t'f ..r ;ufr.i ,uu'. z uc ko Mtv.! I.- itTiri; ina:^ . Atter Aaroa recount*, 

.■^il '■•I/. ■ L-].:i'i:>, :,'i0lu5 ,i^-^i-s 'il.;;, "At", rho'i not. sorry for the^ie 
i^^-j-.-.v. v.U'efi:i." •. V , ii, I2.*>.». Aar:-ii replie'^, "Aye ti.at I had not done 
rhnti.nsut rnri'-' ; ii:, i2'>}, Vt^f , f-.^r all ot that we cannot accept 
wi>at. ':\Tk Var- j. lea -,avr abr'at Aarc.': ''Aaroi; the :':oor ir, the kiui ct 
v:ll,un r;M-...,.M-n IK'.; w..f-.f- char^.ter t:^r^' va;; bv t\c^ curicsit", and whofie 



cu'i.'vU. thereiiore (uiu m t i e It. hcriible. They < 
r.aitire .tor there i . ii" uature in him."^'"^ AlthoUj 
t^plicirly i^ay :iv, the inn t lea t ion i« that he se^ 
li^^ure; there Mort- to hiu thau that, Aaron dc 
huiTianity. Aarou*'; p.ifisxouate defence of his son 
cj^hibitG a much r.iore noriiial filial devotion than 
his sons simply because the latter backs Bassiant 
baturninus for Lavinia's hand in marriage. Morec 
tvjenty-two of his other sons in the various battl 
enemiee, Aaron ia certainly no more inhumane tha 
and Lucius is not to be accepted. Lucius, who wt 
the wounds of the state, decrees that Aaron be pi 
the earth and starved to death and that Tamora*s 
the birds of prey. Shakespeare, even this eai; 
tent to deal with types, but with men. Suffice i 
ijhakespeare is the great Christian moralist: that 
have us believe he is, "there is a Christian cate 
ner--that will not constrict the humanity ot anyoi 
human being can be a s inner, 

In our discussion of Aaron, we have seen tha 
!iifln and type side by side. His juxtaposition of i 
and as a type is mach more elaborate and intricatt 
is in Titus . Shakespeare creates dramatic tensioi 
the major characters voice the variouij stereotypic 
and Dv letting Othello '^i true nature belie the no! 
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sweat - 1 i ■ ; . ., -„•■;' 

Ot? Mi^ , ^ 

rt rfU?;l.-L,, 
thee calle..! v or: . 

cks ami '.•t>rf!:..i 
.careful to c , 

iCh. Fcr f.hat T /ii.-.; 
uble fur a ^^-j'.' , 
:h by that j:/...^ ;u ..;r.n ; , 

Thereforo IUkui i.\.^U v-v. 
gcxi soever it he, 
\a8t in revort'ii 
:ish and hriiK^. hiv.. u|*; 
r naught t'O *^hoe, <V, i, 'U-^ O 
rs chat Ms -it-.;! wi: I l^vf-, Aaron r.Ui::Trar ^ all 
he certainly Iivi--. ^- r.ht uot-;r.n 

: Bas^iamii.;. Ih- v-/: e :.';«•/ lettpr aa>i plaiiteti rh^' 
*icus* sons in i.^ .. i;inu'i * :;ir^ier. ;ie ,uaycvi tr.*.- 
and Click-: hh' t • ■ :i ;■ ii;-.*;- . Alter A:^.r.-;i ^LHp■^il^s 
Lucius a:5'<i. 'i:;;, ' .\: ' ^'.ri -i.-r ;iTr" \:.r * 

123). Aar-.n rc;.^Ue - "Avl- «';.at; X had r.ol a.--.e 
i, 124). Vt't , t .ill 'i.a^ .'.ar.not .i;.ct.'p^ 
s about Aaror;; "Aarrj:: "e>r.'r ! •• * -i*-- -t 
e character r-^f'' ■ .i,, 'ur^^sl'' , ari.i ^r^o^^^ 
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'U-^'.::. ir.rit-r^;i'e --m .i^'r i^*^ Jflt la^vtlbtu. Iiit7 -d':. not y'i.olate his 
'..ur-.Uf ^iiert' i:^ n.' miiurf iu hiri/*^'' Although Van Doren does r«ut 
v.'i.^I.t iti> :>.i> fi-' l-...,->IiCcit. ion is liiat he bees Aaron as a t:iorality 

iKjuir; ^ ^^ re i.^at to bm thati that.. Aaron does evidence soniC 

-unity, .iaroii's pnr,;iiouate defen?ie ot his noil is noble; Indeed, he 
t::uibit& a r.uich rusre rionuil filial devotion than Titus who slays one of 
iiin uona imply becaus'e the latter backs Baosianus rather than 
>aturniaus for Lavinia*G hand in marriage. Moreover, Titus sacrificed 
twenty- two of hir> other sons in the various battles against Rome's 
enemies* Aaron is certainly no more inhumane than the other characters 
and Luoiua not to be excepted. Lucius, who was supposed to blndj up 
the wounds of the rtate, decrees that Aaron be planted breast-deep in 
the earth and starved to death and that Tamora's corpse be throvm to 
the birdfi of prey. Shakespeare, even in this early play, was not con- 
tent to deal with types, but with men. Suffice it to say here, that if 
Jhakespeare is the great Christian moralist that many critics would 
havt ui? believe he iiJ, "there is a Christian category — that of the sin- 
ner --'■-hat v;lil not constrict the humanity of anyone, because only a 
Lium^iii being can be a 5 inner /'^^ 

In our discnsiiion of Aaron, we have seen that Shakespeare places 
ar.d type ^^ide by side. His juxtaposition of the black nwin as a man 
dr.'l as a type ib r.nicii nsore elaborate and intricate in Othello than it 
is in Titus. Shakespeare creates draniatic tension by having many of 
the ;aajor characters voice the various stereotypic notions about Moors 
and rjv letting Othello* J tr'^e nature belie t!ie notions. He also 
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voi.-e .ihout Othelbi, ra>::^ tx.'ll ■ ■.^'«.>v- j^;.> th.it t':,.,-no n proud r':^»i> 
who would not listen to tht> ^;rt-K. iho interceded <>ri uU^ behaH ii;.^ 

^r.o lientcuancy, s.ivfi ^.r '-^fheUo 'w^v. unaMe to ^letond nUi choice 

of CatJ.'Jin and ovade-i t he 'V.rc-U . v7irh bor.ibaiit ic pluatses "Horribly 

fit'jffcd witli epltlietfi of v/ar" (r, i, 1/^). (thoUts m> wc shall .>ice. It, 
nor an un^ouad r;oldiei*; ueitlua ii; hf a loud-:uoutliod coldicr, ^Vhen 
nrahanfcio and othero brai:dlc;h ihoiv !5word£; at Otht'Ilo, iho latr.er 
replicJJ calmly: "Pur. up yotir hrir/nt words or the dr-w JUrod | will 
ruat them, /fiood siguior, you shall more conrand v?ith year^w' Than with 
your weopons*^ a, ii, y-^-hl), r^hoUo, tUvu, iv. c^nifidetu oV Uir, 
prowess, b'lt he i'^ tiot a bta^ :;ad'u if> ^ 

In telling Hrabautio abo^it ;>;^r^de^.iOua^i aud '>M.rtlo*!; olopm:>nt, 
Ia>.;o depicts Othello ati v-in u;-;lvj> nubhiLian c;roaf:u;e whf> i-; coiita: dnat 
the pure Desdfianna: 

Kuen !iuw, nv>w, very uov;, au vld Mav'I:, ta;;; 

It, tuppint: your whitp evh^: '„l, l, Ak-^'i) 

The devil will ^tiakc a -,;randt;irp of yon, tl, 1, '^1) 

Voti'H uavp vour daiirjit ev roveie'? wif.w a i^arL-arv i'-'r^p, v^u'll -^av. 

y'-;ur aepheij-. neii^M t-- vou, von* 11 iiave -oirser;; for ^:<'su'• , a..! 



i, ;.::/). We ■.■anvir^r a;:i:tvpt ^he r.f^^. l-- 
■ ui^ cirr prt. .r u' ic tsi i:, all ir.-r^ 



K LtrAi , i'> a iv ]et i.e>' ^i.^itor, and lago 

w . .'r.^HHi by ^'.'thel l.) on t.wp count li-- that he deaerv 
Ud aui and t.n.a? <»iit hello b.as jiiade him a cuck 
ah^nit I.u>5Vs character when he goes off to 

love" Kl, if 13?) to the very rinn that hq has 
a I no ^;et a ; euoe of hirs perverted logic when he 
ot v?ar the Venetiaiiy have not another of Othello' 
had their bufiiner»s" (I, i, 1!)3-'15'4), Is it. thei 
choice of Ca:»vSto for the lieutenancy is wrong? i 
vMlii the ter.cirriony of these two witnesses before 

to j\idge him. 
When Othello appears he shows no sign of bt: 
"jjcurvy and provoking terms" (I, it, 8) that Bral 
hini. Nor is he provoked by the insults of the 
peare in very careful to s-ihow that there has becc 
111 Othelli5*r» and Desdemona's relationship: 
lhat I did love the Moor to live with him, 
■Ay downright vicience aad f-torm of fortunes 
;jay tnir.ipet to the wi^rld. My heart aabd\icd 
Evc»n to the very quality of my lord, 
I -iW'J !Mhellf.)'f^ vi;^ar.e In his mind. 
And to 'lis h.oucrf^ and his valiant parts 
J id ':\y s(jul an! fortuaeJi consecrate, 

tl^ar., dear Ir.rd-^. if T he left behind, 
.\ ;-;ct.;i '-'f peace, and 'iv to the war, 
"i . t: r i t; f ;■ or i-;'; : i r • . I lo ve \ i in. are bereft nie , 
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Kb 



lal. 



\nys th.it 

:he "grc.**: . " 



Fof war" (! 



I, 1, r*). •■-tUt'lIf', as v/f .shall -n-v , 
neither ,i l.;-!.icN::A-i.u iic-i '.u-adier. /Jlieu 

irandifjh fUcir af. f.?nti!,./, cIk' latter 

up your brf^'^hl r.Ui.-rdf^ or tite dow bl'.^-jj will 
lior, you .ihall raorc •.•o^.a-'aiid i-/itii yeart;/ Thcin wit!; 
.59-61), <^r-hc>Uu, i.i '■.'■.il^deut nf J.iri 

a brap,i.a<!f) io. 
tio abnut !):':-^d-;.oiUiV; ;u;d -M.t-II''*:-; Mlupen..!;-^ 
; an i^ily, .i'ibh^r:u^u m>^*. m ivh;- is ^.outa;;!iuaM.ri^:: 

r, an bi;i;-;-- ra- : 
'we; { I , I , ■'■ 
grands Ire of^ ViMi. .t, l > 

er covetc^'.^ wlr-: .» / ir'>.»rv v-. /!! 

^ou, you* II ^-.'i-.-o :r--f>r- ^ 'r i ^ ^ o ! 

(I, i, lu-iro"^*- 

Roderig'> a i i . ' i.*^ ■.l.aM-.r-- . -lar .-^ iu^lU' :^ a 

Moor" ^I, i, iv" 'intu:!: ac^vM riu' 

esses. Thar -.^y ^^r^ i',I:-c<: . -il t .■• 



■ r i i:' a reivctt,-.; --.:i.t^.jr, and Ia^>-> Indf^inf-. hi;^*TfH 

.;:-;,;id iiV t I he 11,;- -jv, ;wv> c.juut o«-tUat he de^UTves a j.^roi.,tit ion wh*lcli be 

i i wi'i i.,vi -Aiid t;.at. i.f.htllo har. :,iadc hiiii a cuckold, V/f leaiii str.ae- 
- ; ii!.; .I'ii'nt ,i,i);o's t ha rat' tor v;Ken lu* goer* oft to '*siiow a Ha^^ and .^iy.xy 
'! jnvc" U, if to tdiO very nan that ho has groyfily beratecU We 

.il; u a I eiuw t i' hin perverted logic v/hen he admits; that ia rrattcr£i 
ol v/ar rhe Venetians have not another of Othello's "fathora , , , /To 
lead i\.i,it buKiat'Ui:.'' (I, i, 103-15'*), Id it then likely that uthcllo*G 
cl.aice 01 tjafjsio for the lieutenancy is wron^j ? Shakoopoare then under~ 
<: ul^i ^h.e testimony these tv;o witnesnes before the hero appears for 
MS to judge h"im, 

i^iien Othello appears he r.hoys no sign of being perturbed at the 
''.'icui'vy and provokiu*; terms;" (I, li, 3) that Brabant io used against 
him. Nor i« he provoked by the insults nf the senators. And Shakes- 
peare in very careful to show that there has been no nejtual promiscuity 
in Oriieni-'*^ and DeridetnonaVs relationship: 
lhat i did love the Moor to live with him, 
:iy downrijE^ht violence and jitorn of fortunes 
lUiy trmr.pet to the wi rld. ?-ly heart *r. subdued 
Kvc-a to tiie very quality of my lor<!, 
I "^av; ;)'h.ellt>'s vi;a^:e in \iic> ruind , 
.\r.;^, t,^: honors and hi;-;, valian*. partr- 

%oul an"- fort-uiif?> conaecrate. 
■..^ tlia:. , dear lord':^. If I he left behind, 
■■ h rii peace, and he ^,f> to the war, 
I";* '.^t v/,i;.h I love him are bereft rnt-. 
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Mid 1 a heavy Tulerl:n '-.i..!?! 'iiipj-n.rt 

By bin dear ab:;onct . I.ct y.e go witii bin. r.I, ^li, 24'^-2t.0) 
fithcUf^ very quickly seine^: upon nt'.^iei;;oria * request to accoiupany him 
to the LmpenainK w^jr, bur ht- .durni^ro^; tlu» imparrance of the "rites" 
w?iich h<?, a5J v/ell a*; 'Aw, will. Iv ht^reti of it r;he does not accxniipiiny 
his;: 

Let ht>r have your voice:;. 

Vouch with me, t!eaven, I ihi-reftTe be^^ it »>at 

Tm please the palate of my appetite, 

Nt>r to coiDply with heat — the younf; affecta 

In me defunct — and proper sat isiact loiij 

But ro be free and bounteous to her mind* 

And Heaven defend your ^ood soul?), that you think 

I will your seriou;; and great businefts scant 

For fjiie is with me, No, v/hen light -winged toys 

ut feathered Cupid seel with wantun dullnes5i 

My sp>er.ulat ive and off iced tnr.trtwnt.s, 

Taat my di^; ports corrupt and taint ny buf^iness. 

Let huuoewivefi rrjike a skillet of rjy helm. 

And all indign and baue advert. it ten 

*lake h^Md a^uiinst my l it at ion.' (I, iii, 2^)l~2'/% ) 

«)the!lr^ It nvvv.\3^ i; clor^rly av/are of the belief that Moorr^ are 

conr-idered Use ivuma , and at wants to dispel Lhat riotion. We may add 

tl-.at .hakespeare wanreil to repu^Uate that notion too, because "the 

you.i,; -iffects*" in .'iin "Lief-mct" in .'t^akespcare * s invention. 



Yet, when Othello and i)esdemona are united 
mutral territory, uthello shoves that his love f 
totally Platonic, that t!ie passion of youth is n 
Coae , my dear love, • 
The purchase nade, the fruit.s are to ensue- - 
j That profit's yet to come 'tween me and you, (I 
lago knows that Desdemona's body is very import*! 
fact, Xago's allegation that Desdemona has given 
puts Othello "into a jealousy so strong/ That ju< 
(II, i, 310-311), 

Shakespeare does not predispose Othello to - 
Into him, via lago, of course, Stoll is abffoluti 
"There can be no question, for those who either h 
hearken to critical authority, of Othello's lacki 
before temptation, and being Jealous thereupon wi 
he Is running counter to liis source in doing so, 
I the matttr certain, not only at first hand, in th 
character, but by the comment of the villain and 
in the story, the hero Included. "^^ 
Indeed, Shakespeare is so careful not to predispoi 
that, when he actually does become jealous, Desdeii 
it though the worldly-wise Euilia can. Observe tl 
between Desdemona and Emilia regarding the loss oi 
Des. Btlieve nie, I had rather have lost my purse 
Full of cr us ad OS. And, but my noble Moor 
1/ true of mind and rmde of no Puch haseue'.?s 
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Yc-r, , wiien Othello and Dtsdemona are united In Cyprus, a more 
utarral territory, utlU'ilo ahowa that Ulc love for Desdemona in not 
lotaliy piaiuaic, that the pay£iion o; youth Is not dead; 
c;n:ue, my dear love. 

The piircha^se mde, the fruits are to eusue-- 
That profit*^ yet to come 'tv?een me and you. (II, Hi, 8-10) 
lago knows that Desdemona's body Is very Important to Othello, In 
tact, lago'a allegation that Desdemona has given her body to Casaio 
puts Othello "into a jealousy so strong/ That Judgment cannot cure" 
<II, 1, 310-311). 

Shakespeare does not predispose Othello to Jealousy; he breeds it 
into him, via lago, of course, Stoll is absolutely right when he says, 
"There can be no question, for those who either heed the text or 
hearken to critical authority, of Othello's lacking the Jealous nature 
before temptation, and being jealous thereupon v;ithout it, . . . Though 
he is running counter to his source in doing so, Shakespeare has made 
th^ iruitttT certain, iiDt only at first hand, in the presentation of the 
* liaracter, hat by the coinnient of the villain and almost everybody else 
in t^.e -itory, the hero included. "^^ 

Iihleei, Shakespeare in so careful not to predispose Othello to jealousy 
Li^ar , who'll \it' ac tually anes become jealous, Desdembna cannot perceive 
ii r^uu^-n r.he wcu*ldly-v;ir,e Eiailia can* Observe the following dialogue 
Ik rwctn iJesdeiunnn and Kriilia regarding the lass of the handkerchief: 

Btlieve v.v, 1 had rather have Inst my purf^e 
r ;I]. iM crtii^adps. And, but ny noble Moor 
1: 'riiK' of av.'l r.iade of n.i r^nch bai:ieness 
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j .\y, Jt.'al!'U.> ». r t urt':' art;, -iei <: ^:'i<..'iy\) 
To put I i-r:. to ill thinking:,. 

Den, rihv, he' I think the 'Miii \yhcik.- ht v;a;^ bi^ni 
1 Drew all Guch hiJTiiurs frui;! hiiu (III, Iv, 2*»-)t)) 

Mikhail MorosDV has done analyoes of the major characters in 
hello based on the imagery which the characters themselves used. Hiii 
ijtudy reveals that Othello' o iniagery falls into two distinct categories: 
the very lofty or poetic and the be.stial.^^ The beast imagery parallelji 
Iagc>*s, but Dthello never usea it mtil his mind has been poisoned by 
lago. The poetic or lofty imagery is never completely abandoned, but 
it reappears very strongly after Othello recognizes Iago*s plot. Thus, 
we se<» the Moor of a free and «>peu nature is transformed by Jealousy, 
"the green-eyed monster which doth mock/ the meat It feeds on" (III, 
iii, 166-167). Part of the effectiveness of Othello's character lies 
In his not being predisposed to jealousy; his free and open nature is 
precisely the reason lago is able to v7ork his heinous plan so well. 

Although Shakespeare did not start out with a jealous man, hr did 
start out with an insecure one. Matthew Proser, in The Heroic Image , 
makes a strong argument that Othello suffers from an inferiority com- 
plex. Othello's references Co his "service to the state" as a shield 
against Brabant io*B wrath and in defense i^f his reputation in his dying 
moments support that view. !4oreover, a feeling of insecurity is proba- 
bly the only 'iigniticanc characteristic (other than physical ones), 
which Aaron and othello Jjhare. Their shared feeling of insecurity has 
a coraann bOiirc e--al ienat ion , the re'^uU- of their being black in an all 
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white society. If one can really believe that i 
have a credible motive for what they do, one c« 
Aaron's behavior only in tertns of the effect of 
alien, in an all white society. Moreover, woul( 
wedding night, as Othello does, have to emphatli 
ing officials that he will not "scant" their gri 
"llght-wlnged toys of . . • Cupid"? Hardly. 

Closely, perhaps Inherently, related to th 
passionate and escotlc figures tire the themes of 
cegenatlon. Let rue say at the outset that It i 
about what Shakespeare's attitudes are towards 
latlons are made they should be made on the baa 
selves. Employing that method Is still the bes 
difficulties Inherent In the method. First, ^th 
author's work may be^ but need not be, his own. 
Aaron, Shakespeare was probably capitalizing up 
Hamet. Therefore, although we are perhaps not 
Shakespeare as a great moralist, philosopher, p 
we must never forget that he was first and forei 
wrote for a living. Yet, as shown implicitly ii 
raent of black men as exotic and passionate flgit 
more explicitly in what follows, Shakespeare wi 
as we must remember that Shakespeare was well a 
ences lllced, conversely we must remember that h 
imitator of the success of others. In treating 
hatred and miscegenation, he creates a dramatic 
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are, it were t-^io-jf^u 
ous ? 

Ink the sua whtn t- he- vja?? ljj>ra 
from him. (HI, iv, 2:?-30> 
has done analyr.cb of the major characters tn 
Imagery which tht' characters themselves used. His 
hello's imagery tails into two distinct categories: 
etc and the befit lal.^"^ The beast imagery parallels 
lever uses It until UVj lulnd haii been poisoned by 
lofty inmgery is never completely abandoned, but 
ongly after Othello recoButzee Iago*s plot. Thus, 
free and open nature is transformed by jealousy, 
:er which doth mock/ the «neat It feeds on" (III, 
of the effectiveness of Othello's character lies 
Ispo&ed to jealousy; his free and open nature is 
lago Is able to work his heinous plan so well, 
eare did not start out with a jealous man, he did 
ecure one. Matthew Proser, in The Heroic Ima^ , 
nt that Othello affers from an inferiority com- 
Tences to hif. "service to the state" as a shield 
rrath and in defense his reputation in hi^ dying 
view. Moreover, a feeling of insecurity is proba- 
;ant charocvcrist ic (other than physical ones), 
Llo share. Their Phared feeling of insecurity has 
fnation, the re-sal*: of their being black in an all 
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white society. If one can really believe that villains have or should 
have a credible motive for what they do, one can rationally explain 
Aaron's behavior only in terms of the effect of his being black, an 
alien. In an all white society. Moreover, would any Venetian on his 
wedding night, as Othello does, have to emphatically assure the govern- 
ing officials that he will not "scant'' their great business for the 
"llght-wlnged toys of , , • Cupid"? Hardly. 

Closely, perhaps Inherently, related to the theme of black men as 
passionate and exotic figures are the themes of racial hatred and mis- 
cegenation. Let me say at the outset that It Is dangerous to speculate 
about what Shakespeare's attitudes are towards blacks, but If any specu 
la t ions are made they should be made on the basis of the plays them- 
selves. Employing that method Is still the best In spite of the 
difficulties Inherent In the method. First, the Ideas expressed In an 
author's work may be^ but need not be, his own. In his creation of 
Aaron, Chakespeare was probably capitalizing upon the success of Muly 
Hamet. Therefore, although we are perhaps not wrong In praising 
Shakespeare as a great moralist, philosopher, psychologist, or whatever 
we must never forget that he was first and foremost a playwright who 
v/rote for a living. Yet, as shown implicitly in Shakespeare's treat- 
ment of black men as exotic and passionate figures, and demonstrated 
more explicitly in what follows, Shakespeare was not a racist. Just 
as we must remember that Shakespeare was well attuned to what his audi- 
ences liked, conversely we must remember that he was never a slavish 
imitator of the success of others. In treating the themes of racial 
hatred and miscegenation, he creates a dramatic tension very similar to 
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in 

that in hi'i treatment of the; ':l ick tran an a passiouato and exotic 
tii;«r(io lliti treatment of Aaron, notwithotanding the role in which he 
is cast, is, at worKt, neutral; pnd hin rroatmvnt of Othello is cer- 
tainly favorable. One can arrive at a true picture of Shakespeare's 
attitudeG toward blacks and miscegenation only after a careful consid- 
eration of his method of drnnatic portraiture. That msthod is very 
co«^plex, especially with the two characters with which we are con- 
cerned. Shakespeare's juxtaposit ioa of type and man, interweaving and 
intertwining the two throughout his plays, has led to charges of 
Inconsistency in character portrayal* 

Critics are right in Raying that he is inconsistent in portraying 
his characters, but it does not necessarily tollow that the inconsist- 
ency is a flaw. Shakespeare possessed a vision xfhich allovjed him to 
peer deeply beneath the surface of things. Probably more than any 
other draniatist, he knew that the only consistent thing about hmaan 
nature is ita Incons latency. This inconsistency is probably nofwhere 
more clearly demonstrable than In the way critics have discussea Aaron 
and Othello as black men. 

The significance of Aaron's blackness, not whether he l£ black, 
has been questioned. Tliose vjho have questioned its significance wonder 
whether or not Shakespeare is concerned with his racial identity or the 
color of his soul. N, V. McCul lough believes that Aaron's blackness is 
merely symbolic of his soul: 

"Shakespeare no doubt was using the blackness of Aaron's complexion as 
} a symbol for the blackness of his soul; and the blackness of his off- 
I spring is to show figuratively and dramatically hm^ black and vile evil 
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begets confusion, chaos, horror, and more evil* 
seems to be concerned with the evil inherent in A 
racial characteristics; yet as black has universa 
with evil, Shakespeare does well to make Aaron bl 
McCul lough is right about the symbolic nature of 1 
lar lore during Shakespeare's time supports his v; 
"To the Elizabethan audience, the Moor was idcnti; 
because of his color. Reginald Scott states in 0. 
craft (1594) that 'Of all human forms that of a 
favorite one with demona.' Since the time of the: 
traditional color of the devil on the stage had hi 
first play of the York cycle. The Creation and thj 
Devil after his fall, bemoans the change in his pi 
from 'brighteness' to 'blackkeste' (line 100)."^^: 
But McCul lough's explanation does not complcl 
significance of Aaron's blackness. He would have; 
"Shakespeare and the Elizabethan merely thought o; 
black, or off-colour as exotic, undesirable, evili 
He does not think that there are overtones of rac: 
peare's portrayal of black men. "It is truly dif: 
conceive that twentieth-century race consciouenesi 
in the thinking of Shakespeare and the Elizabethai: 
McCullough says is true, then why does Shakespearl 
Act rv in Titus Andronicus with abusive racist dii 
and forth by Aaron, the Nurse, Demetrius and Chir< 
to note here that before any of the villainy that 
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of the bHck rmn a passioiiatt^ and ejioci'- 

; of Aaron, notwithoteiuilng the rcle In which he 

■ neutral; ^^nd !il.> r.reaCni • nt of hello ir. cer- 

can arrive at a true picture of Shakespeare's 
•B and ralscetjeaQt ton only after a careful cons Id- 
of dromatlc pox rrt'il Lure . That mothod in very 
th the two characr erc wlrh which wt» are con- 

juxtaposlt ion of type and man, Interv/eavlng and 
hroughout his plays, has led to charges of 
cter portrayal. 

in saying tViat he is inccnn latent In per troy ing 

does not necessarily follorj that the Inconslst- 
• peare pofisecned a vision vrhlch allowed him to 
e surface of things. Probably more than any 
ew that the only couaistenc thing about hunvnn 
tency. This inconsistency io p^cbably nowhere 
ble than in the way tiirico have Jlncuasci .Varon 
en. 

of Aaron's blachneas, not rjhethor he ia_ black, 
those who have questioned tto significance wonder 
tare Is concerned with hifi inciai identity or the 

V. McC'jllough believes rhat Aaron blackness i^- 

soul : 

using the blnokne^jf* vi Aaron's complexion as 
ness of his Goul; and the blackness of his off- 
ratlvely and dran;at icallv how black and vile evil 



beget b confusion, chaos, horror, and more evil. Shakes pea?e, then, 
stecib tc be concerned with the evil inherent in Aaron, rather than hlG 
racial characteristics; yet as black has universally been associated 
with evil, Shakespeare does well to make Aaron black ao coal."^^ 
McCullouf;h is right about the symbolic nature of the color black; popu- 
lar lore during Shakespeare's time supports his view: 
"To the Elizabethan audience, the Moor was Identified with the devil 
because of his color. Reginald Scott states In Discover le of Hitch - 
craft (1594) that 'Cf all human forms that of a Negro Is considered a 
favorite one with demons.' Since the time of the mystery plays, the 
traditional color of the devil on the stage had been black. In the 
first play of the York cycle. The Creation and the Fall of Lucifer , the 
Devil after his fall, bemoans the change in his physical appearance 
from 'brlghteness' to 'blackkeste' (line 100)."^^ 

But McCullough's explanation does not completely explain the 
significance of Aaron's blaclcness. He would have us believe that 
"Shakespeare and the Elizabethan merely thought of that which was dark, 
black, or off-colour as exotic, undesirable, evil, or of ill omen."^^ 
He does not think that there are overtones of racial hatred In Shakes- 
peare's portrayal of black men. "It Is truly difficult," he holds, "to 

conce-ive that twentieth-century race consciousness was a dominant trait 

18 

in the thinking of Shakespeare and the Elizabethan." If what 
McCullough says Is true, then why does Shakespeare thicken Scene Two of 
Act IV In Titus Andronlcus with abusive racist dialogue --band led back 
and forth by Aaron, the Nurse, Demetrius and Chiron? It Is sufficient 
to note here that before any of the villainy that Aaron contrives is 
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cictiially CQimittted, Lavinia and Bassianus chide Tamora for her 

involvement with Aaron in language which indicates that they are not 

merely concerned with the fact that Saturninus is being cuckolded, but 

also with the color of the one who is doing the cuckolding: 

Lav. Under your patience, gentle Empress, 

•tIs thought you have a goodly gift in horning. 

And to doubted that your Moor and you 

Are singled forth to try experiments. 

Jove shield your husband from his hounds today 1 

^Tic pity they should ta^e him for a stag. 

Baa. Beliove roe, Queen, ijour swart h Cimaerian 

Doth make you honor of his body's hue. 

Spotted, detested, and abominable. 

Why are you sequestered from all your train, 

Dismounted from your snoW'tfhite good ly steed , 

And wandered hither to an obscure plot. 

Accompanied but with a barbarous Moor , 

If foul desire had not conducted you? 

Lav. And, being intercepted in your sport. 

Great reason taat my noble lord be rated 

For oaucine8S-"I pray you, let us hence. 

And let her joy her raven-colored love. 

This valley fits the purpose passing well. (II, iii, 66-84, emphasis mine) 

MtCullough*s assertion Chat "The race concept, though probably 
only incidental to Shakespeare and the Elizabethan, has been nmgnified 
to major proportion, but ^hl'; reaction is doubtless the result of 



modern-day Negrophobia"^^ is at best only a hal 
magnification of the racial problem has happen* 
time, simply if for no other reason than the f« 
both the contemned and contemners has increased 
the race concept is only incidental to Shakeapw 
is a gross exaggeration of the facts, both histi 
We may gain some notion of the Elizabethan's sei 
by the action Queen Elizabeth took against them 
There were so many Negroes in London by 1601 thi 
to be "discontented at the great number of 'Negi 
which are crept into the realm since the troubl 
and the King of Spain," and for her to appoint 
Zeuden, merchant of Lubeck, to transport them 
Statements that Shakespeare and his fellow dran 
what Moors or Negroes looked like merely ignore 

,,20 
evidence . 

This excerpt implies that Elizabeth's actions w 
than racially oriented, but the political impll 
sarily negate racism since the popular lore, bq 
theory of the humors had already conditioned at 

The last sentence of the above passage is 
reasons. First, underscoring it fulfills my pr 
of this paper to show that Shakespeare probably 
observe blacks. Second, it conveniently leads 
the atte:iipts of some critics to change Othello* 
racial identity. The words of KcCul lough are i 
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Avlnl§^ and Basslanus chide Tamora for her 
n In language which Indicates that they are not 

the fact that Saturnlnus la being cuckolded, but 
f the one who Is doing the cuckolding: 
ence, gentle Empress, 
a goodly gift In horning, 
t your Moor and you 
try experiments. 
,nd from his hounds today 1 
take him for a stag, 
in, your swart h Cimmerian 
f his body's hue, 
d abominable. 

d from all your train, 
tnow^whlte good ly steed , 
o an obscure plot, 

barbarous Moor , 
t conducted you? 
rcepted in your sport, 
noble lord be rated 
you, let us hence, 
yen-colored love, 
purpose passing well. (II, liip 66-34, enphasis niine) 
^rtion Chat "The rac^^ concept, though probably 
ikespeare and the Elizabethan, has been laaguified 
but hi<5 reaction is Joubr. less the roi^Ut of 



modern-day Negrophobia"^^ is at best 6nly a half-truth. No doubt scto^^ 
magnification of the racial problem has happened since Shakespeare's \ 
time, simply If for no other reason than the fact that the number of 
both the contemned and contemners has Increased. To'^say, however, that 
the race concept Is only Incidental to Shakespeare and the Ellzuibethan 
is a gross exaggeration of the facts, both historically and llterarlly. 
We may gain some notion of the Elizabethan'* sentlmes^ regardliig blACks 
by the action Queen Elizabeth took against them: 

There were so many Negroes in London by 1601 that Elizabeth had cause 
to be "discontented at the great number of 'Ne gar a and blackamoors' 
which are crept Into the realm since the troubles between her highneoo 
and the King of Spain,*' and for her to appoint a certain Caspar Van 
Zeuden, merchant of Lubeck, to transport them out of the country. 
Statements thfX Shakespeare and^ ^ his fellow dramatists did not Igow 
what Moors or Negroes looked like merely Ipnore the available 
evidence . 

This excerpt implies that. Elizabeth's actions were politically rather 
thgin racially oriented, but the political implications do not neces- 
sarily negate racism since the popular lore, books of travel, and the 
theory of the humors had already conditioned attitudes towards blacks- 

The last sentence of the above passage Is Italicized for two 
reasons. First, underscoring it fulfills my promise at the beginning 
of this paper to show that Shakespeare probably had the opportunity to 
observe blacks. Second, it conveniently leads into my discussion of 
the attempts of some critics to change Othello's, but not Aaron's, 
racial identity • The words of McCullough are illuminating here. 
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"iioiue '.iciiulars . . . say tluic Othello lj act a Negro; others coatead 
that he is; aui evea .iotse insist chat he white. Seemingly the gen- 
eral approach ro .:indke?5peare ' s use -ti' raeii of colour is eraotional aud 
based upon ttie culture attitude toward race. C'thello*s marriage to 
Dcsderaona naturally causes nausea to all who fear uiscegenat ion of the 
races; but since the laarrlage in a fact, it is more convenient for some 
to say that Othello i?; not a Ne^-.ro, thus alleviating, soniehow> that 
which is considered repugnant ."^ ^ 

McCrillough is undeniably right that the approach is "emotional and 
based on the culture attitude toward race." 

A. C. Bradley demonstrates very pointedly how differently critics 
view the two bla':k characters we are considering. The following pas- 
sages indicate that some critics have attempted to whitewash Othello to 
inake a Is hue more acceptable: 

There is a quest ion^ which though of little consequence, is not without 
dramatic interest, whether Shakespeare imagined him [OthelloJ as a 
negro [ and not a Moor. Now I will not say that Shakespeare 

Ixuagined him a^J a negro and not as a Moor, for that might imply that he 
distinguished negroes and Moors precisely as v;e do; but what appears to 
Tie nearly certain i:^ that Ue iniagined Othello as a black man, and not 
as a I ii.'.ht-brown one. 

In the rirst pl:ice vje n.u^it reiieiabtr that the brown or bronze, to 
which we are now accust-^med in the Uthellos of our theatres is a recent 
inaovntioii, Down to Kdnmnd Kean's time, so tar as is known, Othello 
wa-1 always quite bla^k. T^iiy stage-tradition goes back to the Restora- 
■ t iou , and i t a li.i > ^ t settles o ur q ue s t i an . r or it is Impos s ib 1 e t Ka t 
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the co-lour of the original Othello should have be€ 

after Shakespeare's time, and most improbably that 

22 

changed from brown to black. 
Yet in 1941 G. L. Kittredge asserted unequivocally 
Moorish noble of royal lineage. . . • Shakespeare 
oriental." 

Let us now return to Bradley to get to the he 
attempts to bleach Othello, but not Aaron: 
No one who reads T:.tu3 Andronicus with an open mlri 
Aaron was, in our sense, black; and he appears to 
The horror of most American critics (Mr. Furntss i 
at the idea of a black Othello is very amusing, «p 
highly instructive. But they were anticipated, I 
Coleridge, and we will hear from him. ."No doubt D 
Othello's visage in his mind. Yet, as we are con« 
surely as an English audience was disposed in the 
seventeenth century, it would be something monstro 
beautiful Venetian girl falling in love with a ver 
would argue a disproportionateness , a wahtj of bal« 
which Shakespeare does not appear to have in .the i 
Ah, there's the rub I ; Had Tamora merited the sympa 
been noble, then attempts wou 
rding the absurdity of Colerid 



merits and had Aaron 
whitewash him* Regaj: 
cont inues : 

Could any argument b^ more self -destructive? It d 
Brabantio "something monstrous" to conceive his da 
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Aarou in .\oivur^ !^liV-i' i at:! ai]JO^Tu f.--* a „ . o 

iho rloa a hl'-'->..-\'. ''i'lpllr i-. vc-rv a^vTsinj^B and iliOii nr?,?':;ient nir 

0'h^Tiar^--t ^vL' ^1^; ur^ir n-c:.. Ui:.. "I^l: ^>-tM Ik ^•l»-r.i.^ria f.au 

otUrllo'*^ ^/isa(;o in iil:v ;>iuu Vet ^ n^^ Wi are i.f^uuiHnt.vl ^ m-i 
f^Tirely as au ;':!;-■:! J-uu au'.! U'urc' ^cns .li^^^-^^U'a iu r.hc boj'^uafnf; ? hc 

v;,niM ar.aic a i' uiawui^-^^^ ^ ^a:.t m. ''ala^:c(,s iv nps^hs:^:::-. 

; thi' 1 na-! "It^.i^.^-t? :*r'i th*- svi- :riiy tlur ic:'.'ri2 

v;;;^U:"i=:a:>:, : <;>--a; t be a;-'--''V'l • ■ ; -^t (^'?er m-.^vj, i-rn',?;^^-: 

t:;:v ar }a>:'-f i I : - • ' 'a; ■ K 1 i V* a :t aj/^ a^s'uu 

r.rcj^^ont 1' 'a : -/.o::. t v-it^." ' - ^ Jvf* ai;; dau^.ia.cr fal/la,; iv. 




■ , , ; . :■;...! - ■ „ ,-. • ■ ^ V-.V ' ' ^V^'X ■ 

-:n ? »'-.-oUt> i'Of^K ru*.' vi.Uin^i an^l I-Jr- tbore lb Utttle 

• = ;;n^ Q frjf;i«% wm'ii^. a., late a.* ! would take the rofereaco 

' .f^t-;^,'-. ^7 i ' . ! v'lat' had a 'M:airy client Z'*^^^ CriL- 

V (-.iu-.r-f- tha^ a1': 'i-u;,', ■ :,m^ ii.*- t!c»^U*s ^^ue, . . . the :;t-u 

-1; -■ i-^ar.*' ..u ..-^v -f A i --^y.^iriii ,10 A^iitJii*?*, "fair* a'. 

^^'^ "f. '.■■t'l '! -^^^ ■T^U'--!/ ':uruc(: o * 

■> . i,- .1;.; :'e,iuai;.i i-fva-i: is al:;:*^':tc>ly rinhr whtni iin rays 

■ ■■■i .■.-^'i^'.:. i'ulG H p:fTci^;f' oth.^ lu i>f ;idi^;:!oiia Worth.* 

;■ 1.- ,ic.-h»^i : : hr ryo u<ii' Mu> ^u'.r Mio r4o:id 

-K- iai .r: •• ra;. ^: Ml 'u';; ,^\;ovM r aj.dru: t.ht^ acciJeat.al I'rjrr i«^r;'» 

^ ' i.:v-"« ;uh p vi-^u , - . v^:por^.ai\i ^.(^ •:h«' 
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..lit-'':, i ;iijv;::t' that. h-f/:iatv'tnin ';iu^?r'? r;oe with 0| 
,vrt . f.iKii' wnHe ■ U; 1 r,^. t i^-^ "^i^^ honours 4 
'.iic should Ui't. ovQxU^A in iu::t or in their unloi 
:)c:.idei> tdint 'ii»u'e aih\ ijniai at ; and go she repl 
v; t > r Ivi 'I a the i.a i u i sO j - u e ; ; 
Ti.oi I did love t'hc' >h or E o live with him, 
My dtnviirifViJ^ violences and storm of fortune 
!Uy isiiriH,>et to the v;ovld. l-ly heart 'o Qxxhdx 
Lveu to tlie very qviality of ray lord. 
I r,a\-J Othello 'i; vioage in hie cilnd. » » » ' 
'oue l.niTcJii what iihe ia doing, ond ahe knouo it f< 
i5.rn!;iec30 and clarity that antoniohoQ her father 
The regret with wiiich Cinthio's heroine was shai 
iivoii ui\^iidied the tctapc. t never occurs to Shekel 
had never 'neen hiinl" ^.rie.'» Ivnllla, whooe inclin4 
are entrendieJ on the lower levelG of reality, ; 
repUen Dendeiivjua, "My love doth do approve him, 
it be ^;ure then, I?e^.derona*r> and Othello' 9^ 
n-t. hirtSul; If il anyihlni; it ifi npiritual,; 
ti.eir relat ion^^hip as ^EiLiriMll '^^^^^ negate^ 
T.i'.fit in aeflntd here a?.. ei.c:er.j;ive passion for si 
''^'■•'^'^» ':}JlhLll}Bl ^-''^^^^tcd v;ith Plat< 

v:.^re ate vo xisiny per;.^;inr^ in lUv play who belies 
i • . ba ed o n lymt an ht.> c a i is e Othello e ven tua 1 ly 
i)i-^»demo haf- broken Iier :;iarria£'.e vowfi, we must^ 
and the r»-,'cct 11 iii> ot ccrtalti principal charactex 




V ' - -r ■ (, -..^ . '\ ! C '1'"'- "'^Tl'i ^ Vd^U stiC haji 

V -'u : M ' .5vcn -HM in Cr.oix vMion t?Uat: all worM 

i :■■■>-. I'^vo Mi</ U' Hw ^ith bin, 

r ft, r.he wm'M, My hoart^o i.^^Mn*-' 

V.:u■nv^, WM.Qf. :.he i'J di^ix^^, a:>d tihe Itnct-7a it £orovcr with that kind of 
i^rr,uci'-. aiii clarify n^:!^niiaheo hc?r father, and un today go v7o11. 

ro^-rv^t v;irli 'wlu.'U lUTirhio^-; hen^ine wau shaken \ihen gathering dark- 
■..o:.^ Mr.t-i^^lf^^^ --'C^ tciT.rc:'^ liovor rccurn to ShaUenpoare * - . "I \-nnih\ you 
l,2n nc'ver •■•otv 'lUiV trio^^ KuiUia, uhcioc luclinatioufi, hou<':>t: onourh, 
.U(- vnivomAiv^l i:u f.hc lo^^r IcvpIg of reality. "So wonlu u-r i 
;\^:^'.U^i:i:ina, "My I "Vf dvth r^o approve hini.'"'^^ 
r. ruvi-' t-i:cni5 Dt-idor-una^ and OthoUo's lovo £r.r cM':ii 'ifher ir, 
^ \ hvii^a, U ii L' auythiiMi ^t. is ^?p^ritvlaI. (My dcncriptxmi of 

; i;; here as e^;cer5lve paBfjicn '^ejctial iiiduhumco. In 

.t, -p'-^-K-'ll i'" i^^'" ''"^ ^^qiintcd wit!t l!iat;vBi£.*'^ ^'^^^ » hoco.w^e 
- . nrr j^.* rany p^r.c!:^^ in tV^^ play wiio believe tliat tl^eir nnrrlano 
f ■ :>a c d o I i 1 t aiu! bf ■ a nr.o v i h o U o eve n t ua II y c cnic i ^ - b c I i o vt^ t ha t 
■-.-i;icT;f.na ^ar; hrolo - her wiair ia/:'o vow^i. muiU IcoV at the alle,-af: lonn 
,iMh t::.' r-rru'Mrn-. ..^t ror^aln i>rinc:ipal chaiactrr.. w!>iul: 'jr^^^ir;ht ah^^st 
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'.'i , I' r .1:." -r- t ".;;ort/Iy a hint 

[ :"::(■ 1. u'^t ; '\a:ji:f' ^'o? it.: . uht-ti rdio ir, sated wit 

; t !;j .-rrn'r i^- Iut ;'iie ::n;it, have chan 

■ ! ;-ut ;:,4u-v 1" M:y ; If M;ot: wilt needs. 

■■'. f' ite"^. ^ '■^i' c vja-- r't.n:'. '^i' njaliip,. !Ciko all the' ma 

; %a!:cr. i'; f.'!iy a £FQ:il v:"^:-j botwlKt: an erring barb 

I '■■;btle Vmi't 1-.0 iu?T. I'sard for rr.y v7ito and- a 

I ?.irM! --iialt vi\jv-v ht'r:-"t\iOVvfoxQ I'lake rronoy. - A po 

! If ir clenit laU s>f the v;ay. tjeoV thou rat 

t 

' coTT.patjtilug thy .loy thar. t.r he drvmioil and go with 

T'uiiij/;! he n;j!::; UA' laKi^*i> :.o\p iu bein^ able to e 
ioK. iHfC rca ■ hc-Hc-vc T.-h^u*-! 'UaijilcEoiiG remarks 
dh(.-n hi:.r ?.i!nt ; iofkle:..onG loveo Caosio, 

• Ix-Ii^ vo tiiat '".or, sho*r, full of / most 

% '.u^ i'l '.vi }. 1 ir:^;;: to help lago in 

,1 1 i (.'^ -an- ( he fc?oli.nhiy believe] 

"■'.^■r?ev .-■iinoy > _ ' is ' ^:vi-;v* (II, 1, 2B4). 

r?. IS i^.^rf^ tr^^ u'.; a' rM'^ r^^^-t" that lago h: 
:.'-!\:.'Vl- 1 :..-T.iia:;L : r b^i-vii on !urt. As S( 

':.< i-in-' aiii^^i'.Li- t " ar: iT;>; /utliloquy (II, 

! ; lio^i t-;i:. ct^v'-ra>U..;r ih/ a;'-lts Uiar: Othei: 

a-:'^:^ vj',?'!i 1 ) ^Ji',- I'i^n-' "a noriC dear l 

■ ^: ^-^i '^-h-iiw'- fl% in :'/V-.'5^; that Cthello il 
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will" a, lit, .K^^^-ir^): 

u.;: ; ;-a"ii^,e if i aU. When r>\\v is fiated witli lilo body, f^ho will 
H. ; ' t ' . . .jf he! c'u'Z^^f. .ihc' :njst have change, Ghe lutUit-^-there- 

; 1' !;.. ;'fc , i:. Ll;y pn\'.o. It Miou wilt lU'ods damn Chyuelf, d.> it a 
-'T'- fb?'j. :ate ijny f.hau t'/t o".jaing. Mike all the money thou cati^t » If 

\iv:lU.'''^v'? and a t^rail vov/ betwlja an t^r^in^', barbarian and a Guptr- 

■ ) 

Vt."aet ian be not too harj^ for iiy wito and all the cribe of HtU, 
;:.^!t ;J:.!U t'l.joy lit^r^^nlu'rt^fnro naVt i.ioney, A po?: on drtu-rning thy- 
cItS n ir. cloan out ut the V7ay. thou rather to be hanged in 

0 Kipa :i Inn t Hy j oy t h an to b n d r owned and v/ i t hon r her, ( I , i i 1 , 

!•= he nBl:-; t:or Jar,^*''i holp In being able to enjoy hetj Ri>deri^:t> 
OS -iut really believe lar.o'n rjlanderouo rcuarha about Decdemona. 
tv. .: Iat>> reili; hiui that iiesdenona lovea Cari^^io, Iloderigo rcpller., "i 
ripi.ut. helltve that iu her* VAie^ b fill of / n^i?)t bleat conditl(ni" (II, 
, vi.<: J hf in t-7llUng no help Idy." in iiir. plan t<^ dioplaee 

: ■ IV Ht'ut^-n^MiL becaufUi' lie SiooHrihJy believes tiiat laj-o ^^^ill J-ake 
-.,.Mpr ■■'^'.'■uo:: ^' ^-^ ThK."' de.;; t^s'* Til. i, I;;-*). 

rr r. ; ^r'!'tt: not itu; at rhi': p^^Iiit thai iaj;o hiri'^eU, ilf>f*!- iJ^t 
■ • r:;e 'Mii'Iar^' ha'^rci oii lnst» Ar^ iinc't; nr- Koili'r : >.;o lea^e^, 

-.f-^iji: -f,.'. --fai-^-Ui; ^'^'liloa'jy (II, i, ''■-'^^ I ) , \-jhir'i\ ir, 
wl^.ii c,tn^rra-l;.:-f leu;-. He aL!i:;it:. f,bat I'lbelln hn^ a r.^biHty 
n^: vjMch v/ili T.ii't- iier.drrainc^ ".^ !:,o:.f- dear husbanvl," aUhcu^jh iie 
]J ;'-lpri-;^ is -S'v-.''^' ) t.har r^'bollo -It'^'evtxve i!i all Ihi' 

*.! -i , "Vi." lie'> hir:f;t^H etu'ii;,h and 
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j ;)ut partly le^t u> ^ ' ef iovei^uo 
j l>nv that T na'=pc>t't thr I-'^fv ■'^■■■r 

I And nothinrr '-cai <^r nhall o^tnicTic. j:.y coiil 

^ Till I an {.^vcrtC'l hi^i, wt^c h>r wiifp. (H, ii, ^00-10)*) 

Wiiaf- are vjo laKo i'*' tiic t'^':v":it. Miroo Usr>": of tl:c npeocii m\on the 
:5.tt;' -Lir,. l.aij nlroarly ^.>'hl Mi ii ^^'jl' 1*; "r;ercly a Inot: of the* bluiui 
and a potni-.:juui at fhf w?.ir' ii-i. :i^>33^0'? Xhia i?; the necond 
ti*:i^ Um*. ho oay^; ho bet love;-. t'^tUoUo imrs v;horod lu.r; ^ife (cf. Ij ill, 

riKi . If, Hr:0'-. uh.ich f.-.|. Ir/^' ri:c» par.na^'.o quoted abi?vt, hi' i II: 
'i.f Hu' !^'ir;,u:. f i^.e i hat ho ^^an -i '^ocru;I loa^^cn ^,^r V7aat Ing to diet hU> 
•:rve:u;e ca rcn'Ue: "I :or,r Cr^-io vjlfii n;y tuf:hi:cnp too" U^-). 
TQ'i^a*.^ Lit^ woll = lan^'*'' n/hG;:.c- rh>u!ao i^'iicvcuy fr^r '.htoo 

, ;uifl, !iO han very "p;;<-'r riiA.' u'ihni";!^;; Vranu. £'>r dr inhin^;;" (11. i.i^ 
vj-Vi,;. ■jri'^kliu; caii'.t.''^ r:iy. bc>':<^T;ie involved in n braul uit^ 



M..s;i reinocaten-ont . When Ijo docs, logo plants 
rr-Uv.l that h>eadcn£nia v;i5hes him rclnotatod so thi 
her luU (< f . Ii, lii, 359-363). lago Is. 
: ^io bc!lovli>s hi 5 char go bocnuGO ho knows thatj 
c>(j:i If.Se. Decauao ho io loooo in that reopect, 
aeer the device by which Othello io given the "i 
(olievo Decdemona has been fa Ice to him (cf. IV 

To conclude our dlocuo£3ion oi the outside 
t.rcr.edy in Uthollo, let ua return briefly to Brj 
at: tuo uayo in which lago ucilir.ec his charges 
iirail to oediice Deodem.Dna. Iaj*o te iterates thol 
lo achieve two thing.']— to get Roderigo to aid h 
ani to keep lladerigo both his ^ool and hli3 puri^ 
lar.o, hc^v^evoi , 1^3 the adraonition Brabant io give 
railed in all atrcniptij to retrieve hio daughteri 
Look to her I^a'vi, if thou hast eye to see. 

hao deceived her tat her, ar.d may thee. (I,; 
la^^i io present wl?en tisese vjordn arp spoken; he ^ 
^ raiinri>rr;:at ion ticono (J 11^ Hi) tf^ v?c«rU come wit 

i'>orion dKiinnv^ tni^.y oao in^',redieut-«hic ski 
};ral;antio*s v;ord'> see.', i--^ bo ofh-^ing in lag 
' 4i? .'i:.;f£<rriat i';ni •/-cene: 
j.a f\i ^ , L? ik t o V ^ '-"^ ^' . ^ ' ' ' V her 'vje 1 1 witt 
Wear yrsv.r eye tliu^', 'if^t jealoti^j, nor necure. 
; wr'-i!d r.ot !;-iv.;.* ivev and nibble iiature 
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i d f ; ; 1. ? r» 1 1 1 1 ) n . U en I ay^o ' : j u^l-ie s tix ii , C a s « io a b k o De ?i d c; i oua t o v> ue f or 

roimitaten.oaL. Viiion he duc^i, lago plants the notion in Othello's 
i;:ind that Deodemona Irishes him reinstated so that he may conveniently 
;3erve tier lubt II, iii, 359-363). lago is able to trap Othello 

into believing, his charge becaune he knows that Cassio is loose In hi 3 
sex life. Because he is loose in that respect, lago is able to eugi« 
neer the device by which Othello is given the "proof" he needs to 
believe Desdemona has been false to hlxn <cf, IV, i) . 

To conclude our discussion of the outside forces which lead to the 
tragedy in dthtfllo , let us return briefly to Brabant io. VJe have looked 
at t^o ways in which lago utilizes his charges that Othello used witch- 
craft to seduce Desdemona. lago reiterates those charges to Roderigo 
to achieve two things— to get Roderigo to aid him in defaming Cassio 
and to keep Roderigo both his fool and his purse, tore instrumental to 
lagc, however, is the admonition Brnbantio gives Othello after he has 
failed in all attempts to retrieve his daughter: 
Lotih to her Moor, if thou hast eye to ^-.ee. 

;;he has deceived her father, and may thee. (I, ili, 293"2'^4) 
Iafc;o io present when these words arc spoken; he later usea ^hem in the 
^ r a ri L> t i>v-\a t ion s c ene (III, iii) tn^ovl seme witchcraft of h i n cn-m , and 
^ ";>i' -^n't i.^-'H rctritainr. .uiTy one In^'retUent-^hlf. skillful hfanipulaiUni, 
.-•rabar.Mo* word*; seen; to h^-^ cv.hnim\ In lagoV'J bnoA i:\ I'.ic 



'\-'.vy dare «^f>^v ti.vir \.- ■i^^^ivA., , n.vii' v'h^.< 



: hn;,:n]y .io .■• yi.\:\ ot your r^/^ Uni 

a ]'■-■', a ' . (Ill, ill, 1 '/".M^O 
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' i !Av'ear 'tii; better bo mucb. abused 
1 tn know »t a Uttlf, (U. 335-337) 

Vil lain, be sure thuu prove niy love a v7hore, 
jif sure of it, give tie the occular proof, (11, 3! 
The blac":'. nu^,ic that iago works in the transfonnat 
heavily dependent upon hia invoking Brabant io's ad 
invokes these words Othello is detcrrnined to see i 
once doubting prove. He is no shaken by the powet 
he doubts before he sees, and the "proof" turns oi 
light as air" (III, iii, 322), Thus, we see cleai 
of true minds," betx^een Othello was destroyed by t 
In a sense there is a "marriage of true mlnda 
Aaron too. Though they are not married in a legal 
are one in villainy, and they deserve each other a 
Desdemona do. Taking Into consideration the prcva 
tov;ard3 blacks during Shaker? peare *s time, his trea 
lary themes of racial hatred and miscegenation in 
not oi'Iy favorable, but very object iva as well, 
keep in niipJ that the greatest degree oi objectivi 
r ivity miniriized , ) N't? one v;ho has read Othello wti 
;Uiaker.pt.are*?- artiivtry and v;it!i careful attention 
thai oihi^llo i;i artyth iuj! except uoble and heroic^ 
TMiely portrayetl wiieu ct^i^ipared to Shakespeare *s ol 
^ t«rt-ainly nt> -note l;v;noble than ^hey, To be sure, 1 
r;iu:h, it noi a':> iiiucU, hin^nnity as hifi later coui 
.ii;yr.ne Ifl !,e\(':; ' ;.a:. Aar«T. i.. U .-s liked by Suakes] 
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t a Utt U>, (II, 33i-33/) 



3>e srirc thou ^n'ove my love a v;here, 



it f .;ive t!>t occular prcyf. (11, 359-360) 



r:„!.,ic tliU laj^o v;orkr, in the tran?? format ion scene, then, i*j 
i.eavily dt'pt'iuiexit npou hi.s invoking Iirabantio*a admonition, iiefore he 
tnvokerj tiier;e word::; Othello is determined to see before doubting, and 
r>TL< f.' ..Unibtii^p, prove. He ir, so shaken by the power of Iago*s words that 

.tcirbt,s before he ^iee;i, an-l the "proof" turns out to be "Ti'ifles 
lif;fit as air' (III, ^.ii, 322), Thus, we see clearly hov7 the "marriage 
of true minds^" between Othello was destroyed by racial hatred, 

lu a ^ense there Is a * 'marriage of true minds" between Tamora and 
Aai'un too, TUotij^h they are not married in a legal sense, their minds 
circ one li; villainy, and they deserve each other as much as Otliello and 
Defidenioua do* Taking; into consideration the prevailing attitudes 
t(".;ards biack'i dtiring ShakeHpeare ' .s time, his treatment of the corol- 
l.iry Thunt-fj of racial hatred and miscegenat ii/ii in Ti tus and in Othel lo 
i.i not only favorable, hut very objective as well, (We must alwayr* 
K.eep ill rninU that ihe greatest degree of objectivity Is but subjec- 
f ivity -:!inir;;lzod,y J^o one who has read Othello with some knowledge of 
■ :.ai<c:>pt;ai t' * s artistry and witli careful attention to detail can deny 
Miar i ■ anyihi.^-, occept noble and heroic. Aaron, though rather 

r;idely portrayed when conpai^ed to Shakespeare *s other villains, is 
ctTtciinly no more i^;noble than they. To be sure, he possesses almost 
riii utirh, if net ar. much, humanity* ari his later counterparts. And if 
ar.yoae belLcvts tl.at Aarrr. is les:; liked by Shakespeare because he is 




: : : ; • ^ t:. : i - f Pl arr h.i:: utter Wf'l>1:^ 

^3nc>t,,»'r {TV, ii, ci.-i^lias i -ane). 

^tu' rac'i<i:r. that ist . in eltUt r •>£ t!;t-'st' play:', (and t:hi/>'ifi act f;he 
s a:r,e» thing as labeling: S':ake»f5ptMre a racif^t). Neither Othfllo nor 
haicoii c;.in be ttiHy appr tn; iat ^ ;i if the t^t'foctn of thoir boing black in 
wi:.itt» soc iec iet; art not taken into coii!5ideratinii, K, W, Kvanrj i-j nb so- 
ldi t?iy iu hi^; a^ibor.n.aeut of Rou^issanco drainat istti * use of 
A X r ic an c ha rac tors: 
I DraniatifUii ininy, African r;hara:ner;i could play upon eortain F;ocial and 
j reli[;ious prejuiUcei^, and tltefw* cliaracterfi alou rr.irtiJiCered to a taoto 

i tor the f..tran)L';e and fi-:ot ic. The tare takou to distinguish white from 

i 

j blaok Mt-orn probably indicates that :he fornier were regarded as inter- 
j u;ediate, ia cilonr and civili^'cd refinement, betv/een the ne^^ro r,£ii£'' 
and the Eurcipeaa, Tiit- wliite Moor v/as halt-civilized, so to ripeah, and 
might at any ti::ie relapce into the barharisiii oi his darker ccu.>in. 
I These circurar.t5ncer> lett the dranatifit Iree to manipulate such diverse 

I 

i reactions as wonder, fear, revulfiion, ahusen{.>nt and even qualitied 
respect in can;;f rat i lag a partirular African character. It v?* uld, 

tuoiigh, he very dlfl'icuU. to produce a fully ';yLipathe^ if ^':0(,u■ ^ .h 
; portrait.-""^ 

1'ref.eHt ly , thf' present aut lor vjishe'. not only to buttrenr; the a?';flertion 
that OthelU is a black Moor, but also r^hov; tr>at Shakespeare clearly 
had AatDU in nind v;hen Kr- rr^-ate^^ Othrllo. 



\>ihea DeiJdemona tellji iithello that he is "i 
xoll :,o" (V, a, 37-3B), it seem-i that Shakespe 
reference to hln "deadly-standing eye" while he 
cution" (II, iii, 32 & 36) and Lucius* referenc 
eyed 5 lave" (V, i, 44). When the Nurse calls t 
(IV, ii, 64) and "A joyless, dismal, black and 
ii, 66), she sounds like lago telling Brabantto 
tupping your white ewe/ . . . the Devil will ma 
(I, i, ^?B-'U). When trying to convince Rodertg 
chance of winning Desdemona in spite of her bell 
lago speaks of the couple In this manner: 
Her eyes must be fed, and what delight shall sh 
Devil? (II, i, 227-229, emphasis mine) 
Uicius refers to Aaron as "the incarnate devil" 

Roderlgo describes Othello's lips as thick 
Aoron*s "thick-lipped" (IV, ii, 175) son certali 
lipn frui: Taraora. Moreover, Aaron calls his sox 
vo.e and half thy daia" (V, i, ?7), Nowhere in Qtli 
cation that Othello is a "tawny" or half-white t 
ir. an^ociated v/ith the devil, whose color, as wi 
tionaliy black, Brabant lo says that Othello's h 
7ir>. He himself fiays, "I am black" (III, iii, 2 
terpart in likened to a "black ill-favored fly" 
p.ires himself to a "black dog" (*' ^, 122). Emi 
af> a 'filthy bargain," "^;ull," ," and "igno 

ISV u 16-»). No reference is made to the texture 
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W]r. ii ,>ao;'.Oii:i l:eUii or.h.oU.o that he is '* fatal" v;heii hii. "eycB 
0 1 (\\ ii, 'i^-'JH), in seenuj that. Siialcespeare hac in mind Aaron's 

ie!..reiico to "dead ly-Gt and ing eye?" while he is plotting "fatal exe- 
c'l^ i^iu" (I!, iii, 32 6 36) and Liicirxs* reference to Aaron as a "Walled- 
vyvd slave" *,V, i, •'*4) , vnien the Kurse calls the black child a "devil" 
(TV. li, ^'>A) and "x\ joyless, disfnal, black and sorrowful issue" (IV, 
ii, f'b), iihe ooundfi like lago telling Brabantio "an old black ram/ is 
r.uppiujc; your t^iiite owe/ . . . the Devil will make a grandnire of you" 
(I; I, I) » VJhcn tryiug to convince Roderigo that he still has a 

chauct- ot v/inninj:; Uesdeznona in spite of her being married to Othello, 
Ia^u> Gpcakri of the couple in this manner: 

eyes ntist be fed, and v^hat delight shall she have to look on the 
' ll^ll' ^^^^ i> 227«229, emphanis mine) 

r^jciui* reiers to Aaion as "the incarnate devil" (Vj i, 40). 

Hoderir,o describes Othello's lips as thick (cf. I, i, 66). 
\.^r ii*«; *' thick" lipped" (IV, ii, 17 5) son certainly did not Inherit his 
'ip: tr.r^ innora. Mt^reover , Aciron calls his son a "tawny slave, half 
n,<> and half tKy dan" (V, i, 27). Novjhere in Othello ic there any indi- 
<: a r i on t ha t. vzhvllo Is a " t avniy " or It a I f -wh i t e Mo or . Nuine r ous t tme s he 
: : associated with the devil, whose color, as we have seen, is tradi- 
' \(:.i\-i}ly I'lack. Brabantio &ay^5 that (thello'n bosom i^i "iiO<;ty" (I, ii, 
: ) , iif UiiruU'lt" s,iy^'., "I ai;i black" (III, iii, 263). I'lt-:- earlier coun- 
*orpar^ i liktned to a "black ill'-favoied fly" (III, ii, 66) and com- 
p.irc^r '.Ar.r.i^lf to a "black dog" rv, i, 122). Etnilia derscribes Othello 
.1- a ";i.Uiiy bargain "..ull "'ir-U aird "ij;iiorar»t ai; dirt" (V, ii, 
IV/ ■'. I'-), No r^'-i :.-ioiiCf n;ade ? ;i the texture of i the*! Ic * hriir-- 

1 y ■■} 
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Aaroi; If scribes his a;, "wcxiily" M-I, iii, 34)--but in all uther 
re jpt;ct:=:5 uthello and Aaron ^t>are the same phy^^ leal characteristics, 
itie absence of any referfc-uce to that one characteristic which would 
tstake onhello an ainosr txact phyr. ital replica of Aaron certainly cannot 
overwhelLi the other evi:l'-'nc<?. Their moral fiber is, o£ course, another 
T;iatter; and, as already asHserted, they both share a deep-rooted sense 
of insecurity. 

'»^ile Othello' n characterization is "certainly remott: ii.am 
Uereotypint;," hi:j "portrait draws heavily upon an established stage 
tradition, and clearly Shakespeare could hardly have avoided such a 
ronnectlon entirely. Even when it diverges from the tradition, atten- 
tion i*-. still dlrect€^d to a^-iociated ideas. . , ."^^ There can be no 
doubt, then, either fur those wlio heed textual evidence and/or sound 
ex it leal j'odgment that Shakespeare draws heavily upon the prevailing 
attitudes towards Moor ishne-i^i in his treatment of the themes of the 
black liian an an exotic and passionate fi^u^re, racial hatred, and 
v.: ir,cet;eajt ion in T IUi g- and Oi jiello. 
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FOOTNOTES 



For a more detailed ejcamination than I can | 
influence of travel literature on the Africj 
iildred Jones* Othello's Countrymen; The Afi 
aissance Drama (London, 1965), pp. 1-26. Hi 
In addition, one should also see Chapter I-: 
Initial English Confrontations with Africani 
Jordan's White Over Black: American Attitu( 
1550-1812 (Chapel Hill, 1968). Jordan (pp, i 
nature of his study, gives a more extensive 
sance travel literature than Jones, Jordan 
applicable to the drama. 

Handeville's Travels , which Jones character i 
significant publication in the realm of regi 

i! ; 

phy to be'''tp^blished in the flfteeuth century 

^-J i 

Englishmen (for the first time on a large dC 
of Prester John, a rich, white Christian klri 
Prester John was supposedly nine -hundred yed 
Travels was published, his longevity the res 
a "miracjulous stream.*' Travels also helped 
that all Africans were black, despite the fa 
many African? whose complexions approximated 
Jones , p. 8, ^ 
Ibid., p. U. 
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"woolly" (II, iii, i4)--but in all other 
iron slmre the naLie phv 'j ical characteristics, 
trence to that one characteristic which would 

exact physical replica of Aaron certainly cannot 
Ldence. Their moral fiber is, or course, another 
f asserted, they both share a deep-rooted sense 

laracter izat ion it, "certainly rer.iOte frtm 

hit 

rtr^lt draws heavily upon an established stage 
Shakespeare could iiardly have avoided such a 

!ven when it diverges frcrai the tradition, atten- 
to associated ideas. , • Th^re can be no 

those who iiced textual evidence and /or sound 
Shakespeare draws heavily upon the prevailing 
shness in his treatment of the themes of tlie 
and passionate t'l^'ire, racial hatred, ami 
and Othello. 



!• ; or a ! ;ory detailed examinatica than I can give here of the 
Influence of travel literature on the African image, consult 
.•A'lrvd Jones' Othello's Countrymen; The African in English Ren '- 
ai^sance Drama (London, 1965), pp. 1-26. Hereafter cited as Jones. 
In addition, one should also see Chapter I--"First Impressions: 
Initial English Confrontations with Africans" — of Winthrop 
Jordan's tfhitg Over Black; American Attitudes Toward the Negro,^ 
1550-1312 (Ch4pel Hill, 1968). Jordan (pp. 1-A3), because of the 
nature f>f hl2 study, gives a more extensive treatment to Renais- 
sance travel literature than Jones. Jordan's treatment is 
applicable to the drama* 

2, Mandeville's Travels , which Jones cliaracter izes as "the most 

significant publication in the realm of regional and himian geogra- 
phy to be publish'ed in the fifteenth century" (p. 5)*, acquainted 
Englishmen (for the first time on a large- scale), with the legend 
of Prester John, a rich, white Christian king who lived in Africa. 
Trestet John was supposedly nine-hundred years old at the time 
Travels was published, his longevity the result of his bathing in 
a "miraculous stream." Travels also helped to create the notion 
that all Africans were black, despite the fact that there were 
iriany Africans whose Coraplexionfi approximated that of Europeans. 

^. Jones, p. B. 

4. Ibid., p. 11. 
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tfhat passages like these three I have quoted 
the Imranoid fantasies of the white man In 
icl appears as someone who Is at one and the 
ble of self-control and' more sexually potent 
o-lea with which, alas, we are only too faiolliar, 
nt in Shakespeare's time." "The Alienated City: 
hello,**' Encounter . August, 1961^ p. 10.' 
Art and Artifice in Shakespeare^ (New York, 
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Like many of the Issues which must be undcri 
explained by humanists and social scientists, thi 
race and sexuality- in America Is one which is, at 
treat. The ambiguity Is the logical product of ( 
tlonshlp Itself— a plethora of Intersecting, int< 
'dieting, and Infrequently harmonious human desire 
and historical accidents. While some of. the £ac4 
ship are not yet fully understood--or, as seems i 
remain rather badly iplsunderstood.— a rapidly grcM 
opinion among social theorists Indicates that thi 
lies very near the core of that historical tangl« 
relations.*' This fundamental position in race co 

no doubt, why the race -sexuality s^^bject Is one o 

/ 

treated in American literature. 

\ ] 
Th0 Issue of race and sexuality— > usually the 

of black sexuality— Is one which runs through boti 

erary documents from virtually the beginning of Ai 

"The Image of the Negro in Colonial Literature/'^ 

out that, though the first blacks In America were 

"slaves," because .blacks were Immedli^tely *'set apl 

never treated as the equal of the white settler, 1 

assurances that the discriminatory word * slave* W4 

the Negro In the early decades of sett lement are J 

about the portrayal of blacks in literature^ Canto 

-"colonial literature touching on the Negro Is expl 

settlers viewed him as different and Inferior."^ 



Like many of the issue.s which must be understood and subsequently 
explained by humaniita and social scientists, the relationship betwXn 
race and sexualit])r ^i^n America is one which is, at best, ambiguous to 
treat, Xl?e ambiguity Is the logical product of the nature of the rela- 
tionship itself— a plethora of intersecting, intertwining, contra- 
dict ^g, and infrequently harmonious human desires, cultural prejudices^ 
and historical accidents. While some of the facets of this relation- 
ship ate not yet fully understood--or , as seems more often the case» 
remain rather badly misunderstood--a rapidly growing consensus of ' 
opinion among social theorists indicates that the relationship itself 
lies very near the core of that historical tangle called ''American race ' 
relations/' This fundamental position in race consciousness .explains, 
no doubt, why the race-sexuality Subject is one of the most frequently 
treated In American literature* 

The issue of race and sexuality— usually the issue of the nature 
of black sexuality— is one which runs through both historical and lit- 
erary documents from vlttually the beginning of America, In his essay, 
"The Image of the Negrc/ in Colonial Literature,"^ Milton Cantor points 
out that, though the first blacks In America were not technically 
"slaves," because blacks were inmediately "set apart from the first and 
never treated as the equal of the white settler, free or servant, 
assurances that the discriminatory word *slave* was rarely applied to 
the Negro in the early decades of settlement are -irrelevant," And 
about the portrayal of blacks In literature. Cantor continues that 
"colonial literature touching on the Negro is explicit: the earliest 
settlers viewed him as different and inferior,"^ 

195 



Given this wld«?3pread assumption i,n Colonial Araerlca, then, that 

blacks were dlffeEent In kind from whites, the corollary assumptions . 

are, of course, predictable: namely that blacks therefore had 'Mlf- 

f[erent'*--i«e# , more primitive— • physical , social, and Intellectual Ideas 
\ . .. * 

aftd Inpulses than their white Colonial counterparts. A Suomary of 

these assumed Impulses Is found In the blatantly racist poem written by 

John Saffln titled "The Negroes' Character": 

"Cowardly and cruel, are chose Blacks Innate, 

Prone to Revenge, Imp of Inveterate hate, » 

He that exasperates them; soon espies 

Mischief and Murder In their eyes. 

Libidinous, Deceitful, false and Rude, 

The spume issue of Ingratitude.'*^ 

Of all the denigratln§^characterlstlcs attributed to blacks, 
however, by Saffln and by others, "libidinous" has proven to be the mos/t 
threatenlngy in day-to-day soc^lal situations as well as In the. white 
reception to the literature of black Americans. Thoma8«Detter,^or 
example, the author of Nellie Brown , or The Jealous Wife. With Other 
Sketches (1871), felt compelled by conventions of the time to have his 
name appear on the title pag^ of his book as "Thomas Better, (Colored)." 
More important, he felt compelled to promise, immediately following his 
name, "This work is perfectly chaste and moral in every particular," 
One J3f America's flne?^t: authors, Claude McKay, found himself, a half- 
century after Detter, facing assumptions similar to those which Detter 
tried to allay with his title-page apologies. McKay describes in his 
autobiography, A Long >Vay From Home (1937), one of the English reviews 
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of his early collection of poems, "Spring in Ne% 
"Said the Spectator critic: ' Spring ULn Nei 
extrlnslcally as well as Intrinsically Intereatl 
roan who Is a pure-blooded Negro • • • Perbapa 
first impulse in realizing that the book is by 
Inquire Into Its 'goQd taste. Not until we ar« i 
does *hot overstep the barriers which a not quijtc 
Instinct In us Is ever alive to maintain can w« 
fairness. Mr* Claude McKay never offends our a< 
poetry Is clear of the hint which would put our 
him, whether we would or not.* 

So there It bobbed up again* As It'^waa 
class-conscious working >&lass : the bugaboo of a 
whether he Is a poet or pugilist*"^ 
hk:Kay Is right, of cours^; the critic's problem 
first impulse") on the matter of "good taate," oi 
barriers," Is Indeed .quite explicable: McKay la 
as poet, must not reveal "distasteful impulses" 
poetry. * 

One of the most useful theories f or, explaini 
black sexuality, hence the stormy relationship'' hi 
allty In America generally, is the archetypal %c\ 
fragmented sexuality described by Eldrldge CleaVi 
Mitosis" section of Soul on Ice * Here Cleaver 
"The Class Society projects a fragmented sexual I 
projects a sexual Image coinciding with its claai 
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pread assumption in Colonial Acaericai then, that 

in kind from whites, the corollary assumptions 
ctable: namely that blacks theoeforc had "dif- 
rixnitive ••-physical , social, and intellectual ideas 
ir white Colonial counterparts. A j^nxnary of 
i io found in the blatantly racist poem written by 
he Negroes' Character": 
»re those Blacks Innate, • 
of Inveterate hate. 
Item; soon esp^ies 

Ik their eyes, * 

f filse and Rude, 

jratitudeJ'^ 

rating characteristics attributed to blacks, 
i by others, "libidinous" has prbven to be the most 
9-day social situations as well as in the white 
Cature of black Americans, Thomas Detter, for 
E Nellie Brown , or The Jealous vTTFfi. With Other 
compelled by conventions o£ the time to have his 
tie page of his book as "Thomas Detter, (Colored)." 
Lt compelled jto promise, immediately following his 
trfectly chaste and moral "in every particular," > 
it authors, Claude McKay, found himself, a half- 
facing assumptions similar to those which Detter 
la title-page apologies. McKay describes in his 
Way From Home (1937), one of the English reviews 



of his early collection of poems, "Spring in New Hampshire" (1920): 

"Said the Spectator critic: ' Spring in New Hampshire is 

extrinsically as well as intrinsically interesting, lt,ia wriUteh by a 

man who is a pure-blooded Negro . . . Perhaps the ordinary reader's 

first impulse in realizing that the book i» by an Ai^erican Negro is to 

inquire into its good taste. Not until we are satisfied that his work 

floes not overstep the barriers which a not quite explicable but deep 

instinct in us is ever alive to maintain can we Judge it with genuine 

fairness,^Mr • Claude ?TcKay never offends our sensibilities. His love 

/ ■ . . . ! 

poetry ^is clear of the hint which would put out"^ racial Instinct against 

him, whether we would or not,' 

So there it bobbed up again. As it was among the elite of the 

class-conscious working class: the bugaboo»of sex — the African's sex, 

whether he is a poet or pugilist,"^ 

McKay is right, of course; the critic's problem ("the ordinary reader's 
first Impulse") on the matter of "good tasCe'," or not overstepping "the 
barriers," is indeed quite^^xpilcable: McKay is black; tljierefore he, 
as poet, muat not reveal "dJLstasteful impulses" in his love (sex?) 
poetry, . 

One of the most useful theories for explaining the white. fear of 
black sexualii^y, hence the stormy relationship between race and sexu- 
ality in America generally, is the archetypal schema of class- 
fragmented sexuality deacribed by-Eldridge Cleaver in the "Primeval 
Mitosis" section of Soul on Ice , Here Cleaver postulates that 
"The Class Society projects a fragmented sexual image. Each class 
projects a sexual image coinciding with its class-function in society. 
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. . • The source of the fragmentation of the Self in Class Society lies 
in the alienation between the function of man's Mind and the function . 
of his Body. Man ds thinker performs an Administrative Function in 
society. Man as doer performs a Brute Power Function. These two basic 
functions I symbolize, wh<?n they^ arc embodied inftiving men functioning 
in society, as the Omnipotent Administrator and the Sup^rmasculine ' * 
Menial."^ ' - 

In a class society. Cleaver posits , "the Omnipotent Administrator, 
as he competes for power with others like himself, repudiates the "com- 
ponent of Brute Power" in^ himself, in effect abdicating the "doer," or 
performer in himstelf as he becomes more exclusively concerned with his 
role as thinker and power manager. In short, he turns the male body 
functions over to the Supermasculine Menial in the socio-economic 
clashes under his control. On a strictly economic level, this arrange- 
ment is a satisfactory one for the Omnipotent Administrator, for h^ has 
attained the power that he aspired to, and he has, in the Supermasculine 
Menial, a strong and efficient work force, on which an economy thrives. 
/ What has occurred, of course, is that the Omnipotent Administrator 
has purchased his socio-economic power at the cost of his own sexu- 
alitjt^i-aTta' it happens so gradually that he ' is unaware ot his owi. dimi- 
nution of sexual power until it is impossible to reclaim the vital 
loss. The lateness of his awareness of his own loss of body power. 
Cleaver shows, is made possible by the woman who is?, his counterpart in 
the ruling class — the Ultr^eminine ^ho, because sh^ senses the process 
of self-emascuiation, or "ef feminizing, " that her .man is undergoing, 
"is required to possess and project an image* that is in sharp contrast 
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to his, more sharply feminine than his, so that tl 

her man can still, by virtue of the sharp contrasl 

ninity, be perceived as masculine."^ The female i 

for the Ultrafeminine is the Subfemininf » the woai 

classes who gradually assumes more and more of thi 

of the Ultrafeminine. The result of this transfci 

added to the Ultrafeminine *s greater and greater < 

self,^ that the Subfemlnine becomes a kind of dd 

the Ultrafeminine becomes something of a sexual cl 

While Cleaver's class-sex theory applies to v 

arrangements, from European class structures to Fa 

terns, it Is particularly Informing to note Its cor 

.history of the relationships between race and stxu 

revealed in both the social theory and the literati 

-Americans. Put simply. Cleaver's Omnipotent Adslu 

white male; the Supermasculine Menial, becomes th« 1 

Ultrafeminine becomes the white female (especially^ 

female); and the Subfemlnine becomes the black fcBM 
it ■ .■ 

Adding to Cleaver's foundatipn theory »the com 

researchers, psychologists and psychiatrists, and I 

American authors of fiction, drama, poetry, and thi 

that clear answers begin to emerg(* to questions 111 

American males historically been paranoiac about tli 

black males tLO white women? What lies at the base: 

repulsion sexual impulses of white women toward bla 

at the base of fche attraction/retribution sexual lii 
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e fragmentation of the Self in Class Society lies 
een the function of man's Mind and the function 
hinker performs an AdministrAiv^ Function in 
performs a Brute Power Function. These two basic 
when they are embodied in living men functioning 
Lpotent Administrator and the Supermasciiline 

r, Cleaver posits, the Omnipotent Adm'inis trator , 
tr with others like himself, repudiates the "com* 
in himself, in effect abdicating the "doer," or 

he becomes more exclusively concerned with. his 
er manager. In shorty he turtis the male body 
upermasculine Menial in the socio-economic 
lol» On a strictly economic level, this arrange - 
one for the Omnipotent Administrator, for he has 

he aspired to, and he has, in the Superoiiisculine 
ficient work force on which an economy thrives. 

of course, is that the Omnipotent Administrator 
-economic power at the cost of his own sexu- 

I gradually that he is unaware of his own dimi- 

intil it is impossible to reclaim the vital 
tiis awareness of his own loss of body power, 
possible by the woman who his counterpart in 

\ 

Itnifeminine who, b^causcj she senses the process 

"ef feminizing," that her man is undergoing, 
and project an image that is in sharp contrast 



to his, more sharply feminine than his, so that the effeminate teuige of 
her man can still, by virtue of the sharp contrast in degrees of femi- 
ninity, be perceived as masculine."^ The female who serves as contrast 
for the Ultrafeminine is the Sub feminine, the woman of the lower 
classes who gradually assumes more and more of the "Domestic Function" 
of the Ultrafeminine. The result of this transfer of responsibility, 
added to the Ultrafeminine 's greater and greater ef feminizing of her- 
" self, is that the Subfeminine becomes e kind of domestic beast while 
Che Ultrafeminine. becomes something of a sexual cipher. 

While Cleaver's class-sex theory applies to various economic 
. arrangements, from European class structures to Far Eastern caste sys*- 
terns, it is particularly informing to note its correspondence to the 
history of the relationships between race and sexuality In America,'* as 
revealed in both the social theory and the literature prodQced by 
Americans. Put simply. Cleaver's Omnipotent Administrator becomes the 
white male; the Supermasculine Menial becoues the black male; the 
Ultrafeminine becomes the white female (esjpecially the white southern 
female); and the Subfeminine becomes the black female. 

Acfding to Cleaver's foundation theory the conclusions of social 
researchers, psychologists and psychiatrists, and literally hundre<Js of 
American authors of fiction, drama, poetry, and the essay, one finds \ 
that clear answers begin to emerge to questions like: Why have white 
American males historically been paranoiac about the sexual "threat" of 
black males to white women? What lies at the base of the attraction/ 
repulsion sexual impulses of white women toward black men? What lies 
at the 'base of the attraction/retribution sexual impufaes of black men 
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toward white women? What are the fundamental differences between the 

Sexual Impulses o^ratlng In the black man/white woman relationship and 

those operating in the black woman/white man relationship? 

The first question must be answered before the others are 

approached » for the momentum which driVes forward many of the race- 

sexuallty tensions comes from the soc^I projections of the white 

male's sexual Insecurity. Cleaver's Omnipotent Administrator suddenly 

becomes aware that he has created » in the Sujpermascullne Menia.1, the 

literal seeds of his own destruction— the miij^dless body which can, as 

he fearfully sees .it» perform Indefatigably those basic hiiman acts 

which he» as bodiless mind» has largely lost the capacity for* Hence 

the onset of paranoia* He must now, through raC4.onalization and sub- 

llmatlon, devise the niyths which either diminish his need for racial 

competition iti sexual performance or diminish the Supermascullne 

o Menial's capacity for, or access to » sexual performance—at least with 

Vhlte women. . Ironically, the whlte male's persistent diatribes about 

the threat of the black male to the white woman appears historically to 

have provided In the mind of the white woman at least as much fasclna- 

tlon as fear. In Blues for Mister Charlie , James Baldwin recreates 

the prlltclpal myth In American race-sex relations when the character 

BUI'S admonishes several white women about the dangers of black men: 
i 

"Ellis: Mrs, Britten, you're married and all the women in this room 
are married and I know you've seen your husband without no clothe;; on-- 
but have you seen a nigger without no clothes on? No, I guess you 
haven't. Well, he ain't like a white man, Mrs. Britten. 
George: That's right. 
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Ellis: Mrs, Britten, If you was to be raped by 
the jungle or a stallion^ couldn^t do you no woi 
wouldn't be no good for nobody. I*ve seen It, ^ 
Geoijge: that's right. 

Ralph: That's why we men have got to be so vigl 
have to be away a lot o£ nights, you know—and ] 
I taught her how to use it, top."^ , 
implicit in Ralph^s declaration, of course^ 
Susan joins him In the desire that the gun be ua 
with sexual de8igns--an assumption that history 
usually questionable and frequently- false* Inda 
sexual myth has backfired badly in all ways* Th 
to frighten white women away from black men. Bu 

may. Indeed, be true, he becomes neurotically c6 

8 \ ' 

sexual performance." At this point it becooea 

potent Administrator, or the white male, to r info 

barrier against black male /white female sexual 1 

Baldwin's characters with a variety o£ legal and 

It is interesting to note that most of the legal 

all of which-were formulated, legislated^ and en: 

have been aimed at^prevent Ing interracial sexual 

activity from be ing<^ Initiated by either blacks o| 

in part, confims the theory that white men have 

scious that the black sexual "threat" myths, %fhl4 

almost solely responsible for establishing, may, 

r ■ ' • ■ ' 

as much titllatlon in white women as terror. 
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parfbrm Indefatigably those basic human acts* 
indy has large 1)^ lost the capacity for. Hence 
He must now^ through rf t lonallzatlon .and sub* 

ftSs which either diminish his -need for racial 

i 

performance or diminish^ the Supermascullne 

or access to, sexual performance— at least with 

,y, the white male's persistent diatribes abog^ 

le to the white woman appears hlstbrically to 
Lnd-.of the white woman at least as much fascina- 
for Mister Charlie, James Baldwin recreates . 



iBerlcan race-sex relations when the character 
il white women about the dangers of black men: 
you're married and all the women in this room 
you've seen your husband without no clothes on-- 
)gtr without no clothes on? No, I guess you 
t like* a white man,^'Mrs. Britten. 
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Ellis: Mrs, Britten, if you was to be raped by an orangoutang out of 
the jungle or a stallion, couldn't do you no«worse than a nigger. You 
wouldn't be no good for nobody, I've seen it, 
George: That's right , 

Ralph: That's why we' men have got to be so vigilant, I tell you, I 
have to be away a lot of nights , you know«*-and I bought Susan a gun and 
I taught her how to use it, too,"^ 

Implicit in Ralph^s declaration, of course, is the assumption that' 
Susan joinschim in the desire that the gun be uled on any black man 
with s-exual deslgns**-an assumption that history has demonstrated to be 
usually questionable and frequently false. Indeed, Beth Day saysT^^The 
sexual myth has backfired badly In all ways. The white man invented It 
to frighten white women away from black men. But when he fears that it 

may, indeed, be true, he becomes neurotically concerned with his own 

8 ' • 

sexual performance." At this point It becomes necessaxy for the Oftnt- 

• ■ ■• A ■ " ■ " . 

potent Administrator, or the white male, to tnforce the /psychological 
barrier against black mal^/whlte female sexual- intlma^c^ reflected by 
Baldwin's characters with a variety of legaH and ex^ra-legal barriers. 
It is interesting to note that most of the legal barriers--virtually 

i ■ ' " ■ • 

all of/which were formulated, legislated, and^ enforced*' by white males?- 
have been aimed at preventing interracial sexual and/or marital 
' activity from being Initiated by either blacks or whites— a fact Which, 
. in part, confirms the theory that white men have historically been con- 
scious that the black sexual ^'threat" myths, which they have been 
almost solely rey^^nsible for establ4,shing, may. In fact, have caused 
as much' titilation in white women as terror. \ 
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On June 12, 1-967, che U. S. Supreme Court,. In the case Loving v. ^ 
? . • 

Virginia , voided Virginia's 1691 lew prohibiting interracial marriage. 

("abominable mixture and spurious issue") ^ andv thereby simultaneously 
voided similar laws in sixteen other states as well.^^ This legal 
strot^ finally elljninated the remnants of the volatile, patchwork of 
white -male ^designed laws against interracial sex and' marriage, the 
first of^ which was legislated in Maryland in 1661.^^ The following 
year Virginia enacted a law prescribing a heavy fine for "^y christian 
2whol shall committ fornication with a negro irian or woman." . And for 
the next three hundred years , In many sections of the United States--\ 
thirty-one states in all--a complicated, and often contradictory, net- 
work of laws was designed to accomplish the widespread, and largely 
whi|te-male, admonition about blacks expressed by Thomas Jefferson in 
Notes on Virginia : * "When freed, he [all blacks] .^is to be. removed 



beyond the reach of mixture » 
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The price of interracial sexuality, in short. 



was very high, Beth 



Day says: "The state miscegenation laws were, aimel pr igiarily^at pre- 
venting black men from marrying white women. , , , The fines ranged 
from $50 (Colorado) to $5,000 (Kentucky), and penilaties of imprisonment 
from one moW:h (Arkansas)^ to ten years (Mississippi, Indiana, Florida,'* 
and South Dakota)." She notes, incidejitally , the legal difficulty of. 
determining what exactly constitutes being "black": ^ * 2? 
"A glance through the wording of the in^iiyidual states' statutes shows 
a certain confusion among the white lawmakers about precisely .what the 
definition of Negro was. The prohibit ion'^of marriage of a white to a 
black ranged from West Virginia's stralphcforward edict against a known 



'Negro' to 'any person pf African descent,' any 

descent *back to the third generation,' or anyoni 

fourth' or 'one-eighth' Negro, Louisiana sliced 

judging a person black whol was * known to have 'ow 

.ancestry. As to how the upholders of the law wei 

such a judgment, short of the accused's own test i 

mother, the laws provided, no' guidelines ."^^ 

This matter of defining what is "black," in^ 
4 

appeared in both serious and humorous literature' 
and It ^s points out, rather amusingly, in the d 
Schuyler's satiric novel. Black No More ; "Thia b 
all Caucasians in.. the great republ'ic who can tr«c 
ten generations and confidently assort that there 
twigs, limbs or branches on their family^ trees«"^ 

In addition to the white-male-designed sexua 

■ j ' ■ . 

white-male-legislated sexual laws, the white Amer 
a plethora of "extra-legal s" for the prev^ 

sexual activity of the black male/white female kli 
nizing that his myths have caused considerable fai 

male sexuality »^nd that fertainly one of his fundi 

. 

creating a strong anti-miscegenation legal netwbrl 
alv;ays many more laws barring interracial marrlagi 
racial sexual activity) was the unspoken fear that 

to be trusted in matters of interi*gcial relgtionsh 

. . fir 
riage is nearly always a voluntary relationship), 

physically to eliminate the possibility of "violat' 

-> . 
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'Negro* to 'any person of African descent,* any person of African 
descent 'back to the third generation, V or anyone known to be 'one- 
fourth !;» or 'one-eighth* Negro, Louisiana sliced it^ rather fine by 
judging a person black who was kntjwn to have 'onersixteenth* Negro 
ancestry. As to how the upholders of the, law were supposed to make 
such a judgment, short of the accused's own testimony or that of his 
mother, the laws provided no guidelines ,"^^ 

This matter of defiuing what is "black/' incidentally, has 
appeared in both serious and humorous literature in the United States, 
and it is pointed out, rcther amusingly, in the dedication to George S, 
Schuyler's satiric novel. Black No More ; "This book is 'dedicated to 
all Caucasians in the great republic who can trace their ancestry back . 
ten generations and confidently assert that there are no Black leaves, 



twigs 



limbs or branches on their family trees. 
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In addition to the jf?hlte-male-designed sexual myths and the 
white-rriale-legislated sexual laws, the' white American male has devised 
a plethiira of "extra-iegal barriers!' for .the prevention of Interracial 
sexual activity of the blaj^k male/white femalfe kind,; Perhaps recog- 
nizing that his myths^ave caused conside 



able fascination about black 
ii3;fundamental impulses in • 
network (and there were 



male sexuai].ity and that certainly one of V 
creating aW^ong anti-miscege;Zitlon legal 

■ \ ■ 

always n\any rndre laws barring interracial marriage than merely inter- 
racial sexuai activity) was the unspoken tear that white women were not 
to ^be trusted inomatters of interracial relationships (afSer all, mar- 
triage is nearly^ always a voluntary relat ijjn^hlp.) j the white man set out 
physifCjlly to ellirlnate* the possib^ility ojf '^violation of his white ' 
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woman.'* ^hls, at least, se/^ns the most convincing explanatioTn for the* 
otherwise rather unaccount/able fact that, especial^ in the American 
-South, sexual mutilatlon^so frequently accompanied the lynchii^ of" . 
black men. Now, among ^^ther th Inga , the hanging, burning:, and muti- 
tflating of human, be ings/, while it satisfied a vhite^male sexual insecu- 



rity ""so deep as 



to be/ p 



cogen£ as to convin; 



/ 



properly termed paranoiac, required a rationale so 
.^e literally millions 6f Individuals of their justi- j 




fication — and that/ rationale was what laurence A; Baughman calls the 

/■ ■■■■■ . ^ 

"Southern Rape Colnplcx.*' 

"in his booy of^ the same title, Baughman explains that the rap^e ot 
a white woman by a black man was extremely rare prior tp Reconstruction, 

'/''•■•■ 

and was rtot Sttbstantially more common ev*n after that stormy period* 

/ . , ■ ■ " 

« The fact of rape, however, as \Baughtoan points" out, had virtually 

* nothing to do witih the allegation of rajse^ — an allegation, not surpris-; - 

ingly, vs^'p far mqre often by whi^^ mtn who assumed the frequency of c 

■ ' \ 

such activity than, by white women wl\os presujnably would have been its j 
victims.- With the rape-rationale (or, as was far more; of ten the ca^e, 
the attjbmpted- rape-ffationale) established, however, bands of whi^e 
males,/ under a variety of Christian, patriotic, and masculine guises — 
aM nibtivated by the same nightmares, as well as daydreams, highlighted 
by (jj^rpetual close-up visions of black and white genitals in union--set. 
out/ to rea:'^sert their owii sexuality by literally denying black men 
th,eira. I . ' 

This paranoiac impulse explains why thousands of black r.en, 
^4specially in the South, have been "lynched," why "lynching" is one of 
the most common sub^fcts treated by black (atid, to a considerably 
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lesser extent, white) •southern writers andr ver 

sexual mutilation has been in evidence in such 

V 

in both historical and literary accounts. (As 
in his hovel. The Garies and Thei^ Frienda ,, 1S5 
the northern penalty for "amalgamation" w«a, ini 
^ quently simply mob ehobting or beating.) • Par 
simply describing the inhuman"' details of the lyi 
Richard Wright does it-^rillianHy <in what i« p: 
ary'work, a poem titled "Between the World and 
have alSr^^empted to explain the far-reaching cultt 



7 



Claude McKay/ for example, in hia short poem til 
says : 

"His ''Spirit in smoke ascended to/hj[jgh heaven* 
Hi* father, by the cruelest way lot painf5^ ^ 

■ 1 '•■ I ' ' 

Had bidden him to hia bosom once, again; 
The awful sin remained still un|6orgiven. 
All night a bright find solitary/ stiU' 
(Perchance the one that ever guided^him. 
Yet gave him up gt last to Fate*s wild whim) 
Hung pitifully o'er the swinging char. 
Day dawned, and soon the mixed crowds came to vl 
The ghastly body swaying in the sun. 

f 

The women thronged to look, but never a one 
Showed sorrow iil,her eyes of steely blue, 
A^nd little lads, lynchers thijt were to be. 
Danced round the dreadful thing in f iendisfi' glee 



\ 
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tV seens the most convincing explanation for the 
buntabl^ fjict thac, especially In'fhe American 
^n BO fre<juent}^ accompanied the lynching of ^ 
other things, the hanging, burning, and muti- 
while it satisfied a vhite*niale sexual insecu* 
pro];^erly termed parfnoiac, ^required a rationale so 
Lit«raUy milllqnfi of indivjtduals of their justi- 
Lonale was what Laurence A. B&ughmarf calls the 

■■ • « ^- ,- 

sanSt title, Baughman explains that the rape cff 

ck ftan was ejCtreJv&^y rar^ prior tp Reconstruction, 
/ t. 

iXy more common ;&ven after that itormy period, \ 

rer, as Baughman points out, had virtually 
allegat ion of rape-/-an allegation,, not surpris- 

Eten by white men ^^ho assumed the' frequency ^of 
httel^omen. who presumably would have been its 
••rationale (or, as was 'far oft^n the case, ' 

onale) establis^^elA, ho^^ver, bands of white^ 
of Christian, ^Jst^iotic, \an* masculine guises — 

line nig'htinares , as well as daydreams, highlighted 
tsioni of black and .white genitals in union — set 

nm sexuality by literally denying black men 
I 

■ ' ♦ 

»ulSe, explains' why thousands of black men, 

I, have been 'Uynched," why "lynching" is one of 

i9 treated by black (and, to a considerably 
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lesser exterit, white) soyithera writers 'and , very importantly, why - ' 
sexua.. mutilation has beer^^i^evidence in such^a large number of cases, 
in both historical and li|p|rary accounts, (As Frank J« Webb explains 
in his novel. The Garies and Their Friendg , 1857, set In Philadelphia, 
the porthefrn penal ty^f^ "amalgamation" was, instead of lynching, fre- 
quently simply mob shooting or beating*) Far more important than . 
simply describing the inhuman details of the lynch scene*— though 
Richard Wright does it ^&rilliantly in what is probably hit' finest liter* 
ary work, a poem titled "Becween the Wo nd Me" --a ntnnber of writers 
.have attempte4 to Explain the far-reaching cultural impact of lynching, 
. Claude Mckay, for example, £n his short poem titled "The Lynching" 
says: . 

"His Spirit in smoke ascended to ^high heaven. 

His father,, by the cruelest way of pain, ' \ 

Had bidden him to his bosom once again; 

;/ ^ , * 

The awful sin remained still' unforgiven, « 

All ^ight a bright! and solitary stiar 

.(Perchance the one ,that ever guided htmi^ ^ • ° * 

Yet gave him up at last to Fate's wild/ whim) 

Hung pitifully o'er the swinging chat, V ' 

Day dawned, and soon the mixed crowds came to view 

The ghastly l^x>dy swaying in the sun, 

» ■ ■ • ' . ■« 

The women thronged ^o look, but never a One 

^•^ :^ " \ 

Showed sorrow in her eyes of steely blue', ^ 

■ ■ *4 

■ . • ■ - > ■ . r 

And little lads, lynchers that were to be, . « 

Danced round the dreadful thing In fiendish glee,"^^ \ 
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Here McJCay makes cleijr t:.aL"*'!irr-«o^;:e Is at stake than the 

desti^oyed human life*; for what: Is being perpetuated by this southern* 

folk ritual Is the systetnatic dehuman izat tori of ^each coming generation, 

' " ' \ 

as the "XU^e.lads, lynphers ^hat were to be" are taught by their 

« , • • , • 

society that it .is appropriate to daace ''round the dreadful thing in 
fiendish glee," Their perception of their world is per.vefted virtually 
^om infancy. The most poignant Illustration of what, these "little 
lads" are to become is a character In James Daldwi.n*s short story, 
"Going to Meet the Mart." Jesse is"* a middle-age southern deputy sheriff 
whose sexuality wgs shaped at age eight' when he was taken to his first 
lynct^lng. Here, as he, h'ls parents, and most of his conmunlty breath- 
lessly watch the slow and calculated torture and mutilation of a human 

being; and as Jesse observ^^ that his mqther's "e^es were very bright 

' . . ' ' " ' . ^ / - ' ' 

her mout'h was open; she/was^more beautiful than he had evei/ seen her, 

and more strange"; and^, sitting atop h4s father's shoulders, as he 

feels "his father*s' hand^ on his ^pkles slip and tighten*' as the tor- 

ture progresses ;' and as 'Jesse feels '.'a joy fie had never felt before"; 

and, following the^ li;ie3/.i table castration, as his "^head, of its lown ^ 

weight, Cfalls] downward toward his father's head"^'^— as all of this 

occurs,, Jesse, a victim of his own cultur^ as surely as, though less 

painfully tftan,. the man lynched, becomes a "man," that is, his sexual 

nature is , tragically formed in such a way that he can never experience! 

" ... * ' \ 

sexual fulfillment without fantasies of the racial-sexual torture. \ 

Many other bizarre forms of racially inspired sexual development 

in white men are recorded In the writing of such authors las William 

Melvin KfUfv 3rd = Idridge Cleaver. In his novel Dem, Kel^ey treats 
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the rather unlikely subject of "superfeCundat Ion"- 
a woman* with spermatozoa from two men wlthlrt (a 8h< 
causing twins, each the product of ^ dlf ferenr^ |al 
Kelley's Mrs, Pierce, one of the fathers ia. Mr. Pi 
Mrs, Pierce's black lover--hence , when born, one c 
and one is white, Mr, Pierce, having found hlmsel 
maneuvered by the power of black sexuality, revert 
at the close of the novel as he "««nk down/deep In 
and , on his side, his eyes closjed and hl^ hands cl 
thighs, he filled the darkness with fantasies/'^® ^ 
the Black Eunuchs," Cleaver has "the Infidel" de«c 
tatlon of white male sexuality — In which the white 
potent Administrator no longer 'capable of being, th 
performer for his- ''female, can at least be the prov 
ecdtasy! , \ 

"There Is' a sickness In the whites that lies at thi 
madness a/id this sickness makes them act In many d; 
there Is one way It makes some of them act that afi 
everything we know about whltey and shakes many bl( 
first encounter it, ,., , There are white men whb-t 
their wives, . . , There Is a certain type who *wlll 
wife alone and tell you t4 pile her real good,; , . 

some who like to peep at you through a keyhole and 

11 19 ^ ' 
woman . . , ,"*^ . ' 

Interestingly, In such an arrangement the white mat 

maintain his Omnipotent Administrator posit ion-- tha 
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Jear chat far niort Is ac stake than the 

for what is being perpetuated by this southern 

ematic dehumanizat ion of each coming generation, 

lichers that were to be," are taught by their ^ 
■ . \ 

'opriate to dance "round the dreadful thing in 

I . . ^ i 

perception of their 'world is perverted virtually 

poignant illustration of what these "little ^ 
« character In James Baldwin's short story, 
" Jesse is a middle-age southern deputy sheriff 
p<td'at age eight when he was taken to his first 
his parents, and most of his coninuty.ty breath" 
nd calculated torture and* mut ilat ion of a human 
rves that his mother's "eyes were very bright, 
was more beautiful than he had ever seen her', 
sitting atop his father's shoulders, as he 
is on his^, ankles slip and tighten" as the tor- 
Jesse feels ."a joy hi? had aev^felt before"; 
Itable castration, as hj.s "bead, of its own 
i toward his father's head"^'^--as all of this 
h\is own culture as surely as, though less 
lynched, becomes a "man," that Is, his sjexual 
Ned in such a way that he can never experience 
jut fantasies of the racial-sexual torture, 
forms of racially * inspired sexual development ^ 
fd ^n the writing n£ such authors as W'illiar^ • 
Ige Cleavers In his npvel Oern, Kelley treats 
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the ratheif unlikely subject of "superfecundat ion" — the impregnation of 
a woman w^th spermatozoa from two men within a short period of time, 
'causing twins, each the product of a different father. In the case of 
Kelley^s Mr)|. Pierce, one of ^he fathers is Mr. Pierce, the other is 
Mrs. Pierce's black love,r--hence , when born, one of ' the twins is black, 
and one is white. Mr.' Pierce, having found himself constantly out- 
maneuvered by ^the power of black sexuality, reverts to fetal security^ 
at the close of the novel as he "sank down deep into the hot water, 
and, on his side, his eyes closed ^nd his hands clan^ped between his 



thighs, he filled the darkness with ' fantasies 



1,18 



In "The Allegory of 



the Black Eunuchs," Cleaver has "the Infidel" describe another raanifes-/ 
tat ion of whi<te male sexuality — in which the white man, though as Omni- 
potent Administrator no longer capable of being the fulfilling sexual 
performer for his female, can at least be the provider of her sexual 
ecstasy: ' <> 

"There is a sickness in the whites that "lies at the core of their 
madness and this sickness makes tl\em itfct in tnariy different ways. But 
there is one way it makes some of -them act that seems to contradict 
everything we know about whitey and shakes many blacks up when they 
first encounter it. . . . There are white men iwho will pay you to fuck 
Cheir wives. . . . There is a certain type who will leave you and his 

wife alone and tell you to pile her rfia^ligood . : . . , Then there are 

. ' 1 

some who like to peep at you through a keyhole and watch you have his 

J - . ^-^ 

woman. . , ."^^; . 

Interestingly, in such an arrangement the yhite male continues to 
maintain his Omnipotent Administrator position--that is, oddly enough. 
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he is still the manager of the sexual activity. It is, in short, a 
power structure still controlled by the white male, just as the mythi- 
cal, legal, and extra-legal sexual restraints have been controlled by. 
white men. Indeed critic Leslie Fiedler, in discussing primarily the 
South, says that there is "no absolute distinction of black and white, 
merely an imaginary line--crossed ^nd recrossed by the white man*s 



lust. 
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The second major question about race and sexuality in Atnerica, 
"What lies at the base of the attraction/repulsion sexual impulses of 
white women, toward black men?" has been partly answered in the discus- 
slon about the origins and manifestations of white-male paranoia on the 
matter of black male/white female sexual relations--the insecurity 



which has bried the myths, laws, and vigilante repression so widely 
documented irl American writing,. The white female responses to the idea 
of interracial** sexual intimacy, as reflected in American literature at 
least, have predictably^ been ambivalent ones, and the attraction/repul- 
sion designg^tion provides a fair though gener*?! summary of these atti- 
tudes, laterestingly , even in the writing of -nid-nineteenth-century 
white female authors of a clearly racist persuasion, such as Caroline. 
Lee Hentz and Ars. Henry R. Schoolcraft, there appears a penchant for 
lingering ov.cr the; physical detaijs o.f black men. ^In her novel , The 
Planter's Northern Bride (1854), Mrs. Hentz, a self-styled authority^on 
black Americans, explains: 

"You think, perhaps, it must be a curse to work under the burning sun 
of our sultry .climel It would be for me; it would be for the white' man; 
but the negro, native of a tropic zone, and constitutionally adapted to 
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4ts heat, luxuriates in the beams whtch^would^ 
have studied h'im physiologically as well as toen 
find Some remarkable characteristics, perhaps u 
skin, upon minute examination, is very dlfferen 
respects as well as colour. It secretes* « far 
moisture, which, liki» dew, throws back the heat 
could mention many more pecularities which prpvi 
situation he occupies, but I fear I weary you^ i 
To which Eulalia, as enthralled in^the subject , 
"Oh, no*" Though substantially more vicious in 
Hentz, Mrs. Henry Schoolcraft, especially In he: 
Gauntlet; A Tale of Plantation Life in South Ca; 
betrays on occasion a suspiciously "unladylike"; 
physiology. / 

In twentietfi century literature, the attrkc 
of white women tbward black men has been quite C 
Returning to Cleaver's archetype, briefly, we f1 
both the repulsion and the attraction^ The. repu 
the culturally i,nsplred disdain for close associ 
inferior thst is usuall'y experience^ by tfie alls 
Jhe attrsction, on the .other hand, is somewhat a 
origin snd its manifeststions. Clesver explains 
feminine Cthe white wpmanU, in the continual pro 
"masculinity"' of the ^)mnipotent Adrainistrafor by 
efferainizing of herself, becomes a "psychic cell 
who, in sexual uniot]! with the Omnipotent Adpinia 
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question about rate and sexuality, in America, 

ion/repulsion sexual impulses of 
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men?" has been partly answered in the discus- 
nd manifestations of white-male paranoia on the 
hlte female sexual relations-"the insecurity 
hp, laws, and vigilante repression so widely 

riting. The white female responses to the idea 
ntlmacy, as reflected in American literature at 

been ambivalent ones, and the attract lon/repul- 
es a tatt thougli general summary of these atti- 
even in the writing of tnid-nineteenth-century 
£ a clearly racist persuasion, such as Caroline 
iry R. Schoolcraft, there appears a penchant for 
sical details of black men". In her nove\. The 
,de ClSSA), Mrs. Heatz, a self-styled authority on 
iins: . . . • 

,t must be a curse to work under the burning sun 
Ipt would be for rne ; it would be for the wl3,lt:e T.an; 
of a tropic zone, and crnstltut ional ly adapted to 



its heat, luxuriates in tHe beams which would parch us with fever. I 
have studied him physiologically as. well as mentally and morally, and I 
find some remarkable characteristics, perhaps unknown to you. . , . his 
skin, upon minute examination, is very different from ours, in pther 
respects as well as colour. It secretes a far greater quantity of 
moisture, wh^ich, like dew, throws back the heat absorbed by us. I 

could mention many more pecular iti^ps which prove his adaptedness to the 

. ^ ' 21 
situation he occupies, but I'^fea^ I weary you, Eulalia." . 

To^which Eulalia, as enthralled in the subject as her narrator, cries, 

"Oh, nol" Though substantially more vicious in her 'racism than Mrtt. 

Hentz, Mrs.. Henry Schoolcraft , especially in her novel. The Black 

Gauntlet; A Tale of Plantation Life in South Carolina (1852-1860), also 

betrays pn occasion a suspiciously "unladylike" interest in black 

physiology. ' h-. . 

» ^ ' . . ■ 

In twentieth century, literature , the attraction/repulsion impulse ' 

of white women toward black men. has been quite openly explored. 
Returning to Cleaver^s archetype, briefly, we find an explanation for 
both the repulsion and the attraction. The repulsion, quite simply, is 
the culturally inspired disdain for close assodiation with the alleged 
inferior that is usually experienced by the allegedly superior class. 
The attraction, oh the other hand, is somewhat more complicated in its 
origin and its manif e8«:atiotis , Cleaver explains that the Ultra- 
feminine Cthe white woraanD, in the continual process of protecting, the 
"masculinity" of <the Omnipotent Administra^br. by greater and greater 
effeminizing of herself, becomes a "psychic celibate"--that is, a woman 
who, in sexual union -with the Omnipotent Administrator, cannot 
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coordinate, the impulses of Mbth the mind and the body Co achieve 
• complete gi-atif ication. Though her class position has largely de- 
sexed this woman,' it has not eliminated the need for sexual fulfill- 
ment; it has /simply substantially reduced her access to that 
fulf illment--hence perpetual frustration. At this point her fantasies 
fix on the individual who, she imagines, can relieve her frustration, 
as the Omnipotent ^Administrator cannot, and who can, at the same time, 
restore her sense of sexual, self-esteem, as the Omnipotent Administra- 
tor dare not, lest he add to his already present burden of sexual inse- 
curity and suspicion. Of the Ultra-feminine ' s attraction impulses. 
Cleaver says: 

"Though she may never haye had a sexual encounter with a 

Super-masculine Menial, She is fully convinced' that he can fulfill her 

physical need .\. /TX But what wets the Ultra'-f eminine * s juice is that 

ohe is (illure5J>and tortured hy the secret, intuitive knowledge that he, 

her psychic brid^grbom, can blaze through the wall of her ice, plumb 

her psychic depths . . . detpna^te the bomb of her orgasm, and' bring her 
22 

sweet release." 

A number of American authots--interest ingly , mostly male authors- 
have tre.ated this "sWeet release'* of the whitie female which is alleged 

\ ■ . . . ' 

to be possible through union with black males. In his autobiographical 
Letters to a Black Boy (1969)-, Robert Teague' explores the peftt^^up fan- 
tasies that some white women bring to an interracial se;xual encounter. 
Xeague 4e6cribes' an "interracial party"/that he attended in Milwaukee 
shortly after ne finished college at which he met a young white 
socialite whom he calls Pai^a Hotchkiss. He continues; ^ 
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"And later--after some furtive necking in i^e kite 
alone together in a guest bedroom upstairs, , , , i 
stepped out of her underthings, Paula^threw her ar 
Her voice was intimate, warm and hysky in my ear, i 
go easy with me,' she whispered. *! understand ab 
make Negro men so much better--the way you tear in 
animal.* 

V7ell, Another one of those. As a matter o£ 
a little unsure of myself at that monient, and my e; 
boudoir at that stage of my life was not Impreaalvi 

Her tongue darted into my ear. Then she bit I 

pretend,' she said, 'th^st this is a rape,* 

' • ^ ■ . 

As it turned out, all I had to do was penetral 

hair. Almost immediately, her body stiffened; she 

her fingernails, moaned and quivered yiolently, II 

as I was getting started. Her vivid imagination hi 

potent than any expertise at mj/ command, "23 : 

Ah added dimension of white female attraction' 

sexuality which is not revealed in the motivation o 

Hotchkiss" — though it certainly may have betfh prjps* 

punishment. In fact, one r.ay cogently theorize tha 

reasons for the attraction/repulsion ambivalence in 

the desire, for "sweet release" described by Cleaver 

because of the "i^aughtiness factor," intensified by 

Victorian sense of sex guilt, which, at least until; 

appears to have been commonplac? in American women,: 
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of borai the mind and the body to achieve 
Thou^K her class position has largely de- 
not ^'liminated the need for sexual fulfilN 
|t«nti|:I,ly reduced her ^tcess to that 
tual frustration. At this point "her fantasies 
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10, shei imagines, can relieve her frustration, 
latrato^ cannot, and who can, at the same time, 

cual sel^-es teem,' as the Omnipotent Administra- 

• ' 'I 

Id to hiij already present burden of sexual inse- 

X 

)t <the Ur::ra-feminlne*8 attraction Impulses, • 

^ve had a Sii^xual encounter with a 
she is fully convinced that he can fulfill her 
what wets tgie Ultra-feminine* s juice Is that 
ired by the selpret, intuitive knowledge that he, 
can blaze through the wall of Ker ice,* plumb 
detonate the bi?mb of her orgasnj, and bring her 

in iuthors^-interes^ingly , mostly male authors--^ 
release" of the wKite female which /is alleged 

mlon with black maizes. In his autvbbiographical 

. - ■ . ^ . \ 

1969), Robert Teagui explores the pent-up fan- 
omen bring to an int^erracial Sexual "encounter. 

eirtacipl party" that'-he attended in Milwaukee 

■ \ . 

d college at which he^^met a young white 
Paula Hotchkiss. He continues: 



"And laCer--after some furtive necking in the kitchen--we wound up 
alone together in a guest bedroom upstairs. . . . As 9oon as she 
stepped out of her underthings, Paula threw her arms around my neck. 
jHer voice was intimate, warm and husky in. my ear. 'You don't have to 
go easy with me,' she whispered. 'I understand about the things that 
make Negro men so much -better — the way you tear into a woman like an 
animal." 

Wel4. Another one of tfiose. As a matter of *fact, I was feeling 
a little unsure of myself at that moment, and my experience in the 
toudoir^ at that stage of my life was not impressively extensive. . . • 

Her tongue darted into my ear. then she bit the lobe, 'Let's 
prete^^d,' she said, 'that this is a rape.' 

As it turned out, all I had t;o do was penetrate Paula's\5ubic 
hair; Almost immediately, h^r body stiffened; she clawed my baCyk with 
her fingernails, moaned and quivered V'iolently. It was all over just 
•as I was getting started. Her vivid imagination had been much more 

potent than any expertise at my command. "^-^ [ 

. ■ . ■ /' 

An added dimension of white female attraction , to black male 

/ ■ " ■ ■ < 

sexuality which is not tevealed in the motivation of Teague*s "Paula 

^ ' ■, , . 

Hotchkiss" — though, it certainly may "have been present — is self- 
punishment. In fact, one r.ay cogently theorize that one of . the chief 

reasons for the attf^action/repulsibn am^aivalence in white women lies in 

■' . . \ 

the desire for "sweet release" described by Cleaver coupled with--and, 
because of the "naughtiness factor," intensified by--rthe Puritan- 
Victorian sense of sex guilt, which, at least until rather recently, 
appears to have been comr^onplace in American women. Such a wonian. 
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then, may have the best of both pleasure and pain. The pleasure 
results from the phys ica 1- psych Ic *fulf 11 Iment which Cleaver describes, 
together with the sense of perverse joy which often accompanies per- 
formance of some act culturally Identified as 'Wll," and together fur- 
ther, at least on occasions, with the satisfaction of "revenge" for 
wrongs, or Imagined wrongs, perpetrated by her white husband or lover. 
The palri, or guilt, on the other hand, can result from a personal sense 
of unworthlness , which can be Inspired by Innumerable past acts or 
Impulses, reinforced by both the guilt about her sexual appetite Itself 
and the further guilt of havlnjg that^ppetlte sated by an Individual 
that heY culture has dictated to be Inferior to her. 

In the heroine of his novel. Pretty Leslie (1963) , R. V. Casslll 
well portrays the plethora of pleasure-pain impulses just described. 
The frustrated and gullt-rldden doctor *s wife, Leslie, has carefully 
chosen for her lover a white man named Don Patdh, who sedufced, 
belittles, and physically {Punishes her hbur after hour: 
"He heard the woman groan In ihlsery and fulfillment. . < < Now her 
guilts begged with her hungers, like novices soliciting beside the 
tanks with the whored. Punishment and lust were simultaneous. There ' 
was nd longer any limit , -Within or without, which could enforce an end 
to the looting or betrayal* 

So his refusal to stop became her leisure to enjoy — enjoy not 
merely the stretch and Impact of their bodies, so terribly exposed, 
but^also, in recollection, the cunning expedients of the day by wb ich^" . 
she\had singled (chosen? Y^es, chosen) this man from the crowd at 



him on to follow her even when the light part 
was trying to squelch him? 

C. . .Was she not now sexrved aa she loved 
disguised as black?. Nigger , she gloiited silent 
the sweat of his back.]"^''* 
Leslie, then, in the climactic throea of maaoch 
ultimiite pleasure Csnd gulltU by mentally trana: 
gable lover Into a black man. An < interesting v( 
transformation fantasy Is found, incidentally^ 
"Going to Mept the Man," in which Jeaae, the nil 
described earlier aa he came to perverted aexuA^ 
Ing a lynching, finds that to achieve ae^ual ful 
addition to creating fantasies about mutilation^ 
himself into a black man. Then, in a powerful < 
nature of his own sexual needs-, as well as thoaf 
.thought of the morning and grabbed her, laugt?ln| 
laughing, and he whispered, as he stroked her» 
on, sugar, I'm going to do you like a nigger, ju 
on, sugar, and love me just like you* d love a ill 
There have been numerous recent attempta to 
historical literature in which highly contemporai 
sexual behavior have been imposed upon characteri 
or two centuries ago. One of the most striking 
"contemporized" writing is Clifford Mason's play 
like the historical event on which it is liasedjt 
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^•t of both pleasure and pain. The pleasure 
lcal*-p8ychlc tulflllment which' Cleaver describes,^ 
!•« 6f perverse Joy which often accoinpantes per- 
culturally Identified as "evil," and together fur- 
cations, with the satisfaction of "revenge" for 
rrongs, perpetrated by her white husband or lover, 
the other hand, can result from a personal sensift 
can be inspired by innumerable past acts or^ 
by both the guilt about her sexual appetite Itself 

of having that appetite sated by an Individual 
dictated to be Inferior to her. 
f his novel. Pretty Leslie (1963) , R. V. Casslll 
thora of pleasure-pain impulses Just described, 
llt-rldden doctor's wife, Leslie, has carefully 
a white man named Don Patch, who seduced, 
illy punishes her hour after hour: 
oan in misery and fulfillment. . . . Now her 



[1^ 



r hungers, like novices soliciting beside Che 

i.. Punishment and lust Were, simultaneous. There 

-■ . ■ . / 
lit, within or without, which could entprce an/end 

rayal. ■ / 

o stop became her leisure to enjoy-enjoy hot ^ 
id impact of their bodies, so terri-bly exposed, 
;tlon, the cunning expedients of the da^ by which 
ten? Yes, chosen) this roan from the arowd at 
With /a sure instinct of choice, had she not goaded 
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him on to follow her' even when the light part of her mind believed she 
was trying to squelch him? 

, , Was she not now served as she loved It, by this man 
'disguised as black? Nigger , she gloated silently, oiling her hands with 
the sweat of his back.]"^^ 

Leslie, then^ in the climactic throes of masochistic abandon, seeks her 
ultimate pleasure Hand gulltl] by mentally transforming her Indefati- 
gable lover Into a black man. An interesting variation of this racial- 
transformation fantasy Is found. Incidentally, In Baldwin's short story 
"Going /to Meft thie M^n," in which Jease, the middle-age white man 
descr;ibed earlier as he came to perverted sexual, maturity while watch- 
Ing/a lynching, finds that to achieve sexual fulfillment he must. In 
addition to creating fantasies about mutilation, mentally transform 
himself Into a black man. Then, In a powerful admission about the 
nature of his own sexual needs, as well as those of his white wife, "he 
thought of the morning and grabbed her, laughing and crying, crying and 
laughing, and he whispered, as he stroked her, as he took her, 'Come 
oh, sugar, I*m going to do you like 9 nigger, just like a nigger, come 
on, sugar, and love me just^ltke you'd love a nigger.'" 

There have been numerous- recent attempts to write' "revisionist" 
historical literature ln"Whlch highly contemporary Interpretations of 
sexual behavior have been imposed upon characters and settings of one 
or two centuries ago. One of the ti^ost striking illustrations of this 
"contemporized" writing is Clifford Mason's play Gabriel (1968), which, 
like the historical event on which It is based, is set In 1800 on the 
Virginia plantation of Charles Prosser.^^ To the rather elaborate* 
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plans of insurrection laid by the slave Gabriel and his followers » 
hov^ever, Mason has injected the element of sado-tnftsochistic aexfoality 
ibetween Gabriel and his master's wife, Lucy Prosser, The rather 
unconvincing -first exchange between Gabriel and Lucy reveal Mason's ^ 
purpose--to ''portray Gabriel as a disinterested sexual superman and Lucy 
as a panting Vict'drian nymphomaniac: . r 

"Lucy: . . • Yoti've got to comei tonight * Please, say you'll really 
come. 

Gafbriel [[moves away]: When I think of the days I've spent pleasing 
masoah and the nights; I've spent pleasing you and* ell the beatings I've 
taken from the foreman in between/ ... 
Lucy: And you'll come early, please. 

Gabriel: Just don't touch me; I'll come early and stay late if you 
just don't touch me« 
Lucy: I^^n't. 

Gabriel: I'm sick to death of you. t can't even stand the smell of 

you. So<don't touch me. Even when you're getting undressed don't 

touch me. I don't want to see your f^ace until It's too black out for 

it to -make a difference what you look like. - . , 

Lucy: Yes. But I reihember when you u&ed to go on and on because you 

enjtpyed it so. I remember when you kissed me until my body was bruised 

from kisses.*' I remember when I had to beg you to stoji because the 

27 

pVeasure turned to pain. ^She -tries to touch him again. 3" " 

•' ' ' X. 

The motivation for the disdain felt-by black males such as Gabriel 
for white women is central to -any attempt to answer the third race^ 
sexuality question"^, "What lies at the base of the attract lon/retrlbuti.on 
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sexual impulses. of black men toward. white women?^ 
not difficult to understand. It is, in fmctj. t\n 
Sexual coin from the "repulsion" aspect of white 
black male sexuality — both Impulses are the Ibgii 
ture which for three and a half centuries h^s uni 
whitenefes with superiority and blackneaa with tni 
understandably enough, just as a part of many whi 
toward black men is based upon the awareness p£ 
least a part of many black male Impulses toward « 
upon an awareness of "elevation." This black mal 
la,ted by the character Drunmage In I^le On^ott'a 
Fa Iconhurst (1964) [one of the "Mandingo'j seViea^ 
struction on an. Alabama plantation, desc^jibes hial 
child--his child--which Sophie, the lat^ maater'f 
carrying: ' / „ 

"If Sophie was completely indifferent to the life' 
'her,, not so Drummage. All his priSe,/all his van 
thought of fathering a child^ by Sophl/e. What ..Jlf 1 
himserf'^to the necessary pexformance^V or if his fi 
Sophie was still a white woman and jthe daughter oj 
still the head of Falconhurs t., a meibber of that w< 
hoped to enter--a white world whi<?)i had been as £l 
own as eapth from heaVfen. He was/only Drunmage, I 

, * ,7 

Maxwell, with the blood of Maxwells and Hammonds i 
While Kvle Onstott is a wh/te novelist, sin 
been expressed by black social /theorists and authci 
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f;exual impulses of black men toward white women?" The attraction is 
not difficult to understand. .It is, in fact, the other side of the 
sexual coin from the '^repulsion" aspect of white female response to 
black male sexuality — both impulses are the logical product of a cul- 
ture which for three and a half centuries has unequivocally equated 
whiteness with superiority and blackness with inferiority. And ao, 
understandably enough. Just as a part of luany white female Impulses 
toward black men is based upon the awareness of "debasement," so at 
least a part of many black male Impulses toward white women. Is based 
upon an awareness of "elevation,". This black male attitude Is articu- 
lated by the character Drummage in Kyle Onstott's novel Master of 
Falconhtirst (1964) [one of the "Mandlngo" series^, who, during Recon- 
struction on an Alabama plantation, describes his feelings about the 
child^ — his child — which Sophie, the late master's daughter, is 
carrying: „ ' 

"If Sophie was completely' Indifferent to the life burgeoning within 
her, not so Drummage. All hiis pride i"' all his vanity was aroused by the 
thought '^of fathering a child by Sophie. What if he had had to iorce 
himself to the necessary performance, or if his favors had been bought^ 
Sophia was still. a white. woman and the daughter of Hanmond Maxwell, 
still the head of Falconhurst, a member of that world he had never 
hoped to enter--a white world which had been as far removed from his 
own as earth, from heaven. ^ He was^ohly Drummage, but she was Sophie 
Maxwell, "^Ith the blood of Maxwells and^Hanmonds In her veins,'"^® 

While Kyle'Onstott is a white novelist, similar attitudes have ' 
been expressed by black social irheorists and authors. In one df the 
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mosx useful sociological works on the whole subject. Sex and Racism in 
America (1965), Calvin C. Hernton explains his own culturally inspired 
awareness of, and fascination for, white women: 

"To every Negro boy who grows up^ajti. th'e South, the light*-okinned Negro 
woman— the 'high yellow, * the mulattos-incites awe. The white woman 
incites more awe. As a boy I was, to\ay the least, confused. As I 
grew older, the desire to see what it was ihat made white women so dear 
and. angelic became a secret, grotesque burcjen to my psyche. It is that 
to almost all Negro men, no matter how successfully they hide and deny 
it.. And for these reasons — the absurd idolization of the white woman 
and the equal absurdity of the taboo surrounding her--there arises 

within almost all Negroes a sociosexually induced predisposition for 

30 ' . ' ■ 

white, women." 

Likewise .in the "Allegory of the Black Eunuchs" section, of Soul on 
Ice, Cleaver records the nearly fanatical, and yresently somewhat 
dated, pronouncements of "the Accused" on his attraction to white 
women: 

"Ain'*t no such thing as an ugly white woman. , A white woman is 
beautiful eve'n if she's baldheaded and only has one tooth. ... It's 
not just the fact that she's a woman that I love; I love her skin, heT 
soft, smooth, white skin. I like to just lick her white skin as if 
sweety fresh honey flows f-rora her pores, and juat to touch her long, 
soft, silkey hair. There's a softness about a white woman, something 
•delicate and soft inside her. . . . Ain't nothing, more beautiful than' 
a white woman's hair being" blown by the wind. The white woman is more 
than a womtn t.o me. . . . She's like a goddess, a symbol. / My love for 



her' is religious and bpyond fulfillment. I won 

white woman's dirty drawer s."^^ 

/" 

The "retribution" aspect of the ambivalent; 

. - . ^ / 

retribution impulse toward white women seems aci 
than the well-documented "attractipn" aspect, 
way to approach this impulse to pui^iah is to ex| 
exploitation in the historical vie tor* conquered 
Women in White America (1972), the editor, Ge'rdt 
practice of raping the women' of a defeated enemy 
found in every culture. . . • It |ts the ultimate 
for a defeated foe since it symbolisms his h^lpl 
any dther conceivable act." _ 

Certainly the history and literature treat! 
defeated nation by victorious military forces ar 
tlons of thii sexual abuse helped u^^n the conquei 
useful to bring that military analogy td bear on 
between black males and white females in a cultu 
as well as outright hostility^ has historically 1 
racial attitudes. Accepting Leriier^s pretaiae th< 
ultimate expression of contempt for a defeated ti 
understand the possibilities "for cultural revengi 
and voluntary interracial sexual encounters. I41 
"Theirc was a time when the a. rape of a white woman' 
unknown throughout the SbuthV During. jtte entire- 
slavery, it did not, for all practical purposes,;' 
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leal works on the whole subject. Sex and Racism in 
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: . . ^he's like a goddess, a symbol. My- love for 
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her is religious and beyond fulfillment. I worship her. I love a 
white woman's dirty drawers. "^^ 

The^ "retribution" aspect of the ambivalent black male attraction/ 
retribution impulse toward white women seem^Y^omewhat more complicated 
than the well-documented "attraction" aspect. Probably the most useful 
way to approach this impulse to punlah is to explore the use of sexual 
exploitation in the historical victor-conquered relationship. In Black 
Women in White America (1972), the editor, Gerda terner, says: "The 
practice of raping'the women of a defeated enemy Is world-wide and is 

.\ ... 

found in*-^ every culture. . ... It Is the uTtlmat^ expression of contempt 

for a defeated foie since it symbolizes his helplessness more fully than 

32 

any other conceivable act.^' 

Certainly the history and' literature treating the occupation of a 

defeated nation by victorious military forces\are alive with descrlp- 

''\ • ■ • 

tlons of the sexual abuse heaped upon the conquered women. It seems 

• ■ ■ ^ ■ \. ■ 

useful to bring that military analogy to bear On sexual activities 
between black males and white females In a culture in which antagonism, 
as well as outright hostility, has historically characterized cross- 
racial attitudes. Accepting Lerner's premise that sexual abuse **^is the 
ultimate expression of contempt for 'a defeated fo.e»" one can quickly 
understand the possibilities for cultural revenge in both involuntary 
and voluntary interracial- sexual encounters. Laurence Baughman says; 
"There was a time when the rape of Si white woman by ^ Negro was. almost 
unknown tifiroughout the South. . During the entire period of Negro 
layery^, it^did not, for all i?ractlcal purposes, exist. Nor dld .lt 
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exist to any great extent until some years after the Emancipation. But 



wu?t i.case^ there were were particularly brutal ,"33 

The question naturally arises as to how exactly either the 
'involuntary or the voluntary sexual activity between a black male a 
white fenidle can consti^tute cultural "retribution J'. The answer to the 
question cannot emerge until there is an understanding about the nature 
of the relationship between the American white woiriain (particularly, but 
by no means exclusively, the southern white Woman) and American cul- ^ 
tural values (again, particularly southern v^ilues).. This relationship 
has beeB~^ex£lored in at least two significant ways. , On one hand, ^ 
Cash asserts that "in the settling dust of the Civil War, any attempt 
on the part of the Negro to iterate his new equality was not just a 
simple aggression against Southern ideology but was an attack on South - 
ern wo manhood , as surely as if she were indeed phys ically>violated."3^v, 
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.Richard Christy, on the otHor hand, reverses the causal order of the 
relationship by claiming, more convincingly, it seems, tha£f 
"the Southern White woman ^was a symbol of Southern ideology, not vice , 
versa. She meant less than nothing without the ideal of the South » 
When a Southerner was chivalrous to his woman jie was pay ing homage to 
the South , The woman meant r?o more to his ideal than a rosary to a 
diocejse. The violence of the Southern mind waa greater not when a 
Southern ideal was attacked and he associated it wlfth his woman but , 
rather, when his woman was attacked and he subconsciously reflated it to 
his ideals . "^^ ' . , . , 

Regardless, however, of the actual first cause of .this 
chicken-and-^gg relationship, the fact remains that white American 



women (again, particularly southern women) , and th 
■ sexuality g are inextricably associated with Amerlc 
southern) values, and, therefore, any assault on w 
(even a voluntary ^"assault") has become, for /lany 
taneouslyr an assault on the "ideals" which "America 
And, unlike the black-revolution literature of aut 
Bontemps ( Black Thunder , 1936), ImajJiu Baraka (The 



Styron (The Confessions of Kat Turner , 1966), Saa 
Who Sat by the Door , 1969), and John A, Williams ( 
Sons of Light , 1969), in which open go-for-broke 
made by blacks upon the actual physical insfcltutioi 
^exual assault allo^rj, in addition 1^ "^.te gratlflCj 
culturally "forbidden fruit," the relative securlt; 
retribution which may be repeaired luany timed.. 

An interesting corollary of the white feoiale- 

' . • ■ ' '''' ' ■ . ■ ' 

equation emerges in any attempt to answer the. flna! 

question posed early In this article: "What atte thi 

ferences between the sexual impulses operating in 

- woman relationship and thoSe 'operating in the blaci 

relationship?" Interestingly , in the first black 

Clotel; or. The President's Daughter ' (1853)--8 nov^ 

legend of Thomas Jefferson's quadroon daughters-»WJ 

in describing a slave auction at which ClQjtel (Jefl 

being sold, reveals that Clotel 's va.].iie Is enhanced 

tion as she reflects such fundamentally American vij 

a gentle temper, Christianity, and chastity: 
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Women (again, particularly southern, women) , and the sanctity of their 
sexuality, are Inextricably associated witfi American (particularly 
southern) values, and, therefore, any apsault on white female sexuality 
(even a voluntary "assault") has become, for many black males, simul- 
t?aneously an assault on the "Ideals" which America holds most dear. 
And, xinllke the black-revolutlQn literature of authors like Arna 
• Bontemps ( Black;. Thunder , 1936), Imamu Baraka (The Slave , 1964), William 
St^ron (Th» Confessions of Na"t Turner , 1966) , Sam Greenlee { The Spook 
Who Sat by the^oor , 1969), and John A. Williams (Sons of Darkness, 
Sons of > Light 1 1969), In which open go-f or-broke^mll^tary attacks are 

made by blacks upon the actual physical institutions of America, the 

t 

sexual assault allows. In addition to 'the gratification of experiencing 

*' . ' - ■ 

culturally "forbidden-fruit," the relat'lve security of acts of covert 

retrlbiJtlon which may be repeated many times. 

An interesting corollary of the white female-cultural values 
equatlonyem^rges In any attempt to answer the final race-sexuality 
'question posed early in this article: "What are the fundamental dif- 
ferences 'between the sexual impulses operating in the black man/white 
woman relationship and* those* operating in the black woman/white man 
relationship?" Interestingly, In th* first black novel written, 
' Clotel; or. The President's Daughter (1853)--a novel based upon the 
legend of Thomas Jefferson *s quadroon daughters— William Wells Brown, 
in describing a slave auction at which Clotel (Jefferson's daughter) is 
being sold, reveals that Qlptel's value Is enhanced in direct propor-.. 
tion as she reflects such fundamentally /iinerican values as light skin, 
a gentle temper, Christianity', and chastity: 
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I because she was the most 
All^ino, fit for a fancy girl for 
liafi a sweet temper. How lauch do 



"Clotel' had been reserved for the lasti, 
valuable. *How much gentlemen? Rea,l 
any one. She enjoys good health, and 

you say?* 'Five hundred dolUTs,' 'okly five hundred for such a girl 
as^ this? G^^Kt^em^n^he is worth a deal more than that sum; you cer- 
ta^fcuW don't know the value of the article you are bidding upon. Here, 
gentletotn', I hold in my hand a. .paper certifying that. she has a good 
moral character,' 'Seven hundred,! 'Ah, gentlemen, that is something 
like. This paper also atates that she is very intelligent,' 'Eight 
hundred,' 'she is a devoted Christian, and perfectly trustworthy , ' 
'Nine hundred,' 'Nine fifty, ' 'Tei>** 'Eleven.' 'Twelve hundred , ' 
Here the sale came to a dead stand. . . , 'The chastity of this girl is 
pure; she has never been from under her mother's care; she is a vir- 
tuous creature.' 'Thirteen,'^ 'Fourteen,' 'Fifteen.' 'Fifteen hun- 
dred dollars,' cried the auctioneer, and the maiden was struck for that 
sum. This was a Sputhem auction, at which the .bones, muscles, sinews, 
blood, and nerves ^,of a young lady of sixteen were sold for five hundred 
dollars; her moral character for two hundred; her improved intellect 
for one hundred; her Christianity for three hundced; and her chastity 
and virtue for four hundred dollars more,"^^ 

The more common portrayal of black women in American literature, 
however, is one which emphasizes their difference from white women, 
rather than their* similarity. Again, of course, the white superiority- 
black inferiority attitudes are operating, with the effects nowhere 
better articulated than in the book by psychiatrists William H, Grier 
and Price M, Cobbs titled Black Ra^e (1968) k Among the many case 
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'studies outlined in the book is that of a black 
•sums up her perception of the sexual role assign 
history: "I know I am a whore at heart— societjj^ 
know I am suitable only for casual sexual use— •( 
Bertha here reveals the devastating residue of a, 
process like slavery, and later institutional dli 

tj; ■ - 

female psyche. In theii* chapter t itled^ "A.chi«vli 
and Cobbs state: '*In the world of women an abuni 
cissism ^s not onlyj a cheerful attribute but a v: 
tional well-being. "^^ But It is ejcactly this chl 
Bertha has been denied. 

The hundreds of thousands of Berthas have b( 
the result of a conspiraQy among white malea—a 
tacit approval of white females. To make' her cc 

social niche which was to be her lot^ Bertha had; 

ft 

of that sense of feminine self-esteem which> Grlei 
essential to sound emotional adjustment. She bee 
-master, as 'well as for his "cracker" neighbor, th 
of the sexual gratification which he cou],d not 
dared not request^ at leaat not too often) with h 
"Going/to Meet the Man," Jesse, iinable to perforn 
wife, ■ thinks ; '*He could not ask her to do just 

just to help him out, just for a little while, th 

39 

nigger girl to do it," ) Black females became, 
through which whlce male sexual fantasies could b 
master's and cracker's twentieth-century counterp 
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studljes outlined in the book is that of a black woman named Ber 
sums up her perception of the sexual role assigned her by American 
history: "I know I am a whore at heart--soclety confirms it. ... I 
know I am suitable only for casual sexual use— society confirms it."-*' 
Bertha. here reveals the devastating residue of a cultural conditioning 
process like slavery, and later institutional discrimination, upon the 
female psyche. In their chapter, titled- "Achieving Womanhood," Grler 
and Cobbs state: "In the world of women an abundance of feminine nar- 
cissism is not only a cheerful attribuCe but a vital necessity to emo- 
tional well^belng.'"^^ ^But It is exactly this characteristic which 
Bertha has been denied. 

The hundreds of thousands of Berthas have been created largely as 
the result of a conspiracy among white males— and with at least tl\e 
tacit approval of white females. To make her compatible with the 
social niche which was t^ be. her lot. Bertha had early to be stripped 
of that sense, of feiiklnlne self-esteem which Grler and Cobbs describe as 
essential to sound emotional adjustment. She became for the slave 
master, as well as for his "cracker" neighbor, the "animal- like" source 
of the sexiial gratification which he could not achieve (or which h[e 
dared not request, at least not top Often) with his white wife. (In 
"Going to Meet the Man," Jesse, unAble to perform sexually with his 
wife, ^'Inks: "He could not ask her to do just 9 little thing for him, 
.just to help him out, just for a little while, the way he could ask a 
nigger girl to do It."^^) 'Black f emales'^becarae, then, the objects 
through which white male sexual fantasies could be acted out. The 
master's and cracker's twentieth-century iounterparti are, in addition 
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to^^outhern white men of all classes, urban landlords, employers^ and 
an almost endless variety of others whose superior social and economic 
position makes many black women, like Lutle Johnson In Ann Petry's The 
Street (1946) automatically vulnerable. a 

. The most fundamental dlffeirence, then, between the historical and 
literary treatment of the black man/white woman relationship and that 
of the black woman/white man relationship Is that the first has always 
been considered taboo (at the present time even more in the, black com- 
• munlty than In the white), while the second has been covertly toler- 
ated. The qualifications imposed upon that toleratibn, however, are 
^revealing. In viewing the black woman/white man relationship from the 
white woman's perspective, Beth Day, not altogether accurately, says: 
"It forces her to llvi^\>- He In regard to h^r own' position In life and. 
her relationship to her husband. For him, black sex Is always avalla- 

/ ble, regardless of her feelings. For her, the door of sexual choice ,1s 
40 ' ^ 

closed." This, sexual double-standard problem. Intensified by the 

rAclal factor, is treated by Baldwin In Blues for Mister Charlie , in 

which the murder Lyle ^Britten, his wife Jo, and his friend Parnell 

discuss what, for Lyle and Parnell at least, is the obvious difference 

in the two kinds of relationships • 

"Jo: It*s not different—how can you say that? White men ain't got no 
more business fooling around with black women than— 
Lyle: Girl, will you stop getting yourself into an uproar? Men Is 
different from women— they ain't as delicate. Man can do a lot of ^ 
things a woman can't do, you know that. 



.Parnell: You've heard the express lon\ sowing wi 
men we krtow Sowed a lot of wild oats before they' 
and got married. 

Lyle: That'\ right. Men have to do It. Th«|V mi 
And here is the crux of the ent Ire .racejand* 
America — the glib and simple vision of a nat^lon 
what they perceive as the obvious differences In^ 
beings and human needs. Black men simply "jiin't 
Black women "^^a In' t like" white women. Men |^'aih't 
most, central to the. race-sexuality Issue, lilack p 
white people. With such a simplistic and Inhuauin 
only boundaries for the behavior, prejudidea, and 
Lyle Brittens — attitudes and actions, shaped by thi 
sophlstlcatlfen and superiority and black knimaliai 
there Is little reason to marvel'^Xt the legion H 
debasement and bitterness recorded so tragically 
Amer lea. ^ j 
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Parnell: You've heard the expression, sowing wild oats? Well, all the 
men we know sowed a lot of wild oats before they' finally settled down 
and got married, 

Xyle: That's right. Men have to do it. They ain't like women.* 

And here is the crux cf the entire race-and-sexuality issue in 
America — t,he glib and simple vision of a nation of Lyle Brittens about 
what they perceive a<s the obvious differences in kind ; among human 
beings and human needs. Black men Simply "ain't like" white men. 
Black women "ain't like" white women. Men "ain't like" women. And, . ' 
most central to the race-sexuality issue, black people "ain't like" 
.white people. With such a simplistic and inhinp^^r ide serving as the 
only boundaries for the behavior, prejudices, and laws of the nation's 
•Lyle Brittens--attitudes and ^actions shaped by the myths of white 



sophistication and superiority and black animalism and inferiority — 
there ia little reason to marvel at the legion illustrations of racial 
debasement and bitterness recorded so tragically in the literature of 
America. 
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The last stanza of the Langs ton Hughes |> 
ambiguous title "Cross" contains a succinct^M 
^traditionally confronting the person of mixed 
throughout much of American literature: ; 
^ty old man died in a fine bi^^Jhouse, 
My ma died in a shack, 
X wonder where I'm gonna die, 
Being neither white nor black?^ * = 

The fictionalized mulatto^ torn between the ri 
society which divides itself primarily into tl 
categories of white and black, is a character* 
tlal for inner dramatic ^conflict, and a subst« 
has grown up around his attempts to find himsc 
in the larger community from which he is estri 
genetic "cross" he is forced to bear. In att« 
from Hughes to the beginning of her first ndve 
Larsen Immediately signals her reader th/Bt she: 
cisely this same tradition, and it is against ^ 
"tragic mulatto" tradition that her novel shou 
should also be noted that* Quicksand Is a psych 
whole, and^ as such, its action and interest- c 
life of the heroine. He Iga Crane, to an especii 
Helga does in a physical sense is largely the i 
thinks and feels , Any ultitnate assessment of I 
then, hinge^. upon a detailed evaluation of the": 
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by 

. W. Bedford Cl'ark 
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Fellow^ 
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Kew Haven, Connecticut 



The last stanza of the Lrfngston Hughes poem which bears the richly 
ambiguous title '!.Cross*' contains a succinct expression of the quandary., 
traditionally confronting the person of mixed blood as he is portrayed 
throughout much of American' literature: 
My old man died In a fine big house, ' ' ' 

My ma di^d in a shack « /. 
I wonder where I'ni*gonna die, 
,Belng neither white nor black?\ 
V The fictionalized mulatt^o, torn bittween the racial polarities of a 
society which divides Itself primarily Into the mutually exclusive 
categories- :qf white and black, is a character-type rich with the poten- 
tial for Inner dramatic conflict, and a substantial literary tradition 
has grovm up around his attempts to find himself and his proper place 
i^Etvthe larger community from (which he is estranged as a reault of the 
genetic "cross" he Is forced to bear,- In attaching the above quktraln 
from Hughes to the beginning of her first novel, Quickaand , Nella 
Larsen immediately signals her reader that she Is working' within pre- 
cisely this same tradition, and it is against the backdrop of the 
"tragic mulatto" tradityltbn that her novel should be understood. But it 
should also be noted that Quicksand is a psychological novel on the 
whole, and, as such, ^its action and interest center around the inner 
life of the heroine, Helga Crane, to an especially marked degree. What 
Helga does in a physical sense is largely the expression of what she 
thinks an<, feels . Any ultimate assessment of the novel *s meaning, 
then, hinges upon a detailed evaluation of the ctiaracter of Helga 
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herself, well as -of the way tn which she both resembles' and differs 
from the "tragic mulattos" who proceed her in Black fiction. 

Hugh Gloster has suggested R^a Walden, the heroine of Charles W. 

Chesnutt's The House Behind the Cedars/ , as a representative prototype 

■ 2 / 
of Helga Crane. But for purposes of /contrast, perhaps a better choice 

would be the title character in Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper ^s 1893 novel, 
lola Leroy, or Shadows Uplifted . .loTa, like innumerable of her fac- 
tional counterparts, is the child of a white planter and a quadroon 
woman. Her black blood Is physically Indiscernable , and she is raised 
as a white girl until, as* a consequence of her father's untimely - 
demise., she is sold into slavery. Of particular interest to us here, 
however, are Tola's actions once she is free to exercise her own will 



in determining the course of Tier^rife. Rescued by the Union army, she 
.^contributes to the winning of the war and the liberation of the black 
race by nursing wounded soldiers with tireless selflessness. Her 
beauty and devotion attract the attention of a white physician, and 
gradually command his love. In the best sentimental tradition, love 
wiijis out over all obstacles, including the physician's racial biases, 
and the white lover proposes. A white writer, like George Washington 
Cable in "T'te Poulette," might well have been content to end his 
narrative oa this happy, note. But Mrs i Harper carries^ the story con- 
siderably further, tola refuses to live as a white man's wiEe out of 
a sense ^f loyalty to the black race. Education, she believes, is the 
key to racial ."uplift," and she accordingly becomes a "-teacher , rewarded 
at last for all her sacrifices with marriage to a brilliant mulatto 
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physician who shares her determination to disperi 
ignorance and poverty alluded to in the novel's t 

For Mrs. Harper, who ini the years prior to 
a leading black abolitionist, the role of ifiovella 
nate to that of spokeswoman for the grievances 

black Americans of her day. Nella Larsen is, on 

it' - 

product of another age and literary Inheritance* 
realist with a pronounced penchant for irony, a p 
minded writer for all the quiet gentility of her' 
fact that accounts for her success In creating, bu 
and melodramatic stereotype of the **traglc mulatt 
compelling female characters to emerge from thf H 



As Quicksand opens, Helga Crane, the Issue o 
marriage "bitween a white Danifh woman and a'black'. 
the black Southern college, Naxos, a school which] 

stands as a ''monument to one man's genius and via; 

■ V 

Naxos with a sense of mission worthy of Mrs. Harp'i 
dream of black education that Tola ptirsued has b€< 
pictures it, a nightmare in which a respected inat 
.lecirning is ,/ In reality , a "machine'* tolerating "c 
individual isms" and systematically turning out yOi 
ance with the expectations of the white powers*tha 
of Naxos in Quicksand points toward the travesty c 
Ralph Ellison's Invisible Man , ^and the reader symp 
Helga 's wish to 'disassociate herself from the scho 
Siveness of her departure, marked as it is by lasc 
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physician who shares iier determination to disperse the "sliadows" of 
ignorance and poverty alluded to in the aovel's title. 

For .Mrs. Harper, wh'o in the years prior'^to the Civil War had been 
a leading black abolitionist the role of novelist is wholly subordi- 
nate to that of spokeswoman for the grievances and aspirations of the 
black Americans- of her day. Nella Larsen is, on the other hand, the 
product of another age and literary inh^eritance. She is a fictional 
realist "with a pronounced penchant for irony, a particularly tough- 
minded writer for all the quiet gentility of her style. And it is this 
fact that accounts for her auccess in creating out of the overworked \ 
and melodramatic stereotype of the "tragic mulatto" one of the most 
compelling female characters to emerge from the Harlem Renaissance. 

As Quicksand opens,' He ^ga Crane, the issue of a' 6hort-\ived 

marriage between a white Danish woman and a blafck man, is a teacher at 

the black Southern college , Naxos , a school which, like Tuskegee, 

3 

stands, as a "monument to one man's genius and vision." . Helga came^tcT 
Naxos with a sense^of mission worthy of Mrs. Harper's lola. But the 
dream of black education that lola pursued has become, as Miss tarsen 
pictures it, a nightmare in'which a respected institution of higher 
learning is, in reality, a "machine" tolerating "no innovations, no 
individualisms" -and systematically turning put young blacks in accord- 
ance with the expectation? of the white powers-that-be .'^y^e portrait 
of Naxos in Quicksand points toward the travesty of Tuskegee we see in 
Ralph Ellison's Invisible Man' , and the reader sympathizes fully with _ 
Helga's wish to disassociate herself from the school, .^ut the impul- 
siveness of her departure, marked as;-it is by last minute wavering, and 
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the.^p^arently inexplicable ambivalence she manifests toward Dr. 
Anderson, Naxos * chief administrator, are the first positive ;gigns the 
reader has of Helga's psychol'ogical instability, the flaw in her per- 
sonality that will piove her final downfall. Her vehement determina- 
tion to le^ave the South and never retutri becomes bitterly ironic in 
view of the novel *s conclusion^,, 

Helga arrives in Chicago, paradoxically her home-town (though she 
feels that she has never had ^ home), and goes to her white uncle Peter 
for help, only to be turned away by his new wife during the uncle's 
absence. In her rage and shame, Helga loses herself in the. anonymity 
of a black crowd 'and suddenly feels that she has come home at last. 
This desire to lose herself in identification with her father's people 
is one of the most powerful, albeit at times unconscious, motives in 
Helga*s .behavior, and, in Harlem, living with the pretty and cultivated 
Anne Grey, she believes that she has finally "found herself."^ Charac- 
teristically, however, Helga's happiness recedes ^nd she begins to suf- 
fer again the old sense of "estrangement and isolation. Her initial 
pleasure in the company of Harlemites changes to "aversion," and she; 
reco ilk from the sight of "the grinning faces" and from the sound of 
the "easy laughter" of Harlem blacks. She insists to herself, "They're 
my own people." Yet she feels "yoked" to them through no choice of her 

Pg^s £ii raachina, in the form of a letter from her uncle with a 
sizeable check, provides her with the chance for a new life with her 
white aunt in Denmark, and Helga determines to take It. Prior to 
depBi Liitg, however, she undergoes an experience of a highly symbolic 
nature. 
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she been to the jungle, but that she had enjoyed 
the idea of being "a juiijigle creature" and Is hat 
escape to the white world of Europe. Suddenly,, 
beautiful light-skinned girl, Audrey D'enney, In • 
Anderson, himself now a refugee from Naxos , and 
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Helga and a group of friends go to a Harlem basement nightspot, 
one of thofae places which respectable .people, ^he reflects, call a 

Q 

"hell." Miss Larsen's choice of Words here is significant, for 
Helgd''s descent into the' nightclub is suggestive of an archetypal 
desctint into Hades. At first, Helga fjpels singularly de?ached from 
everyone around her until she ii; overcome by the spell of dance music: 
"She was drugged, lift;,ed, sustained, by the extraordinary music, blown 
out, ripped out, beaten out, by the joyous , *wiild, murky orchestra. The 
essence of life, seemed bodily.^raotion." ^ Helga .has been plunged into 
her own unconsciousness_w-Jt±e.darlc, -^ipr-at^ona4ri~an^"emot^ oT 
her nature she associates with her black blood. When tljie spell of the 
music is broken and the rfance (itself symbolic) ends, tifie white side of 
iher being, coldly rational and repre.ssive, realizes "thit not only had 



she befen to the jungle, but that she had enjoyed it. 
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She revolts at 



the idea of being """a jungle Creature" and is hardened ii her resolve to 
escape to the white world of Europe*. Suddenly, however^ sHe. spots a 
beautiful light-skinned girl, Audrey Denney, in the company of Dr. 
Anderson, himself now a refugee from Naxos , and the vision of the two " 
of them together virtually hypnotize* Helga. She is fascinated by 
Audrey, filled with an "envious admiration" for her; and Audrey, 
described later in the novel as "poisedV serene , certain"' is the per- 
fect foil to Helga, for she is in actuality all that Helga longs. to 
be. United with Anderson in the rhythm of the ^%e , Audrey serves, in 
effect, as Helga's alter ego , for Helga has herself subconsciously 

desired a union with Dr. Anderson from the beginning. Yet th^ vision 
' ' ' <r 

Tof the ""two dancing^ogether is an image of self -real izar^ion and ^ 
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fulfillment that Helga cannot come to terms with, it is an unheeded 
epiphany. Here, as isr: oftentimes the case elsewhere in imaginative 
literature, the descent into the Underworld, that is, into the psychjic 
depths of Self, is a ^distressing experience for the 'procagonis t , and ^ 
Helga flees up a flight *of surrealistically "endless" stairs until at 
last "panting, confused, .but' thankful to have escaped," she finds her- 
s^lf once again "out in the dark night alone, a small crumpled thing in 
a fragile black and gold dress, "^^ in fleeing the nightclub, and in 
subsequently fleeing Harlem and "America, Helga is futilely attempting 
to ^f lee herself. 

After two years with tjer aunt and unc^e in Copenhagen, Helga is 

* * 13 

again the victim o^ an "indefinite discontent," The promise of self- 

i . ■ 

fulfillment she sought in Europe, the same jiromlse she had earlier 

sought at Naxos, has proven to be illusory. 1 The racial oppression of 

America has merely been replaced with 'the beSfiign racial preconceptions 

of Scandinavia, where Helga is less important as a person than as an 

object, albeit an exotic and prized one. Smug in their European cpnfi-^ 

dence that they are above the racial itiiscoijceptions that lie at the 

basis of American racism,^ Helga 's Danish yelatives, the Dahls, are, as 

the author is careful to show, not above /exploiting their niece for 

^ ■ I ■ ^ 

their own purposes. Helga^s alleged negritude makes of her a social 

drawing-card, and the primitive power the Danes attribute to her, an 

inexplicably sensual mystique .^ acts, as/a magnet in attracting the favor 

of the lionized artist, Axel Olsen, wHo paints Helga^s portrait, 

investing it v?ith a barbaric beauty which Helga prudisMy disclaims. 
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It is quite characteristic of Nella Larsen's breadth of vision as 
a novelist that sh^e is capable of satirizing the more obvious absurdi- 
ties growing out of the cult of the primitive while at the same time 
demonstrating the inadvertent varlue certain of its assumptions hold for 
her heroine. Helga 's fastidious revulsion over Che antics of black 
vaudeville performers at the Circus gradually becomes a fascinated 
obsession for her as she realizes that the Danes, for\all their fool- 
ishness, somehow understand the valuable emotive unden-currents pecul- 
iar to Black American cultural expression. Her realization of the 
unique aspects of her heritage, however unconscious, leads to a psycho- 
logical reconciliation with the figure of her errant fatjher, whom she 
once hated for his desertion of her mother and herself. It is at this 
point that Helga feels a homesickness, not for America per se , but for 
those same black people she came to Europe to escape. Significantly, 
it ii. during this same period that Helga rejects the proposal of her 
white suitor, Olsen, ostensibly for reasons of race.» 

For Mrs. Harper's lola Leroy, the refusal of marriage to a 
successful white man, with its implicit rejection of all the suppose^ 
advantages of living in the white world, is presented as a reasoned 
step in the direction of the heroine's ultimate self «f ulf illment as a 
"black" woman. Like lola, Helga feels the tug of racial loyalties, and 
she drapes her refusal of Olsen's proposal in the cloak of rationality. 
But whereas lola's aet, is the symbolic gesture of an idealized charac- 
ter, HelgA's act is governed by a complex set of emotions and ambiva- 
lent attitydeis appropriate to a character of her convincingly 
well-rounded dimensions. lola Leroy belongs to a tradition of heroines 
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who find virtue and virtuous choice an easy matter, in spite of all the 
perils placed in their way by external circumstances. .Helga, on the 
other hand, belongs to a tradition of heroines represented by charac*^ 
ters like Jane Austen's Enuiia Woodhouse, He iry James* Isabel Archer^ and 
Gustav Flaubert's lladame Bovary, ladies who are a 11- too-human in one 
respect or another and whose limited vision- and lack of self- 
understanding complicate their decisions and influence their lives for 
better or for worse. Accordingly, Helga's refusal of Olsen^s proposal, 
however laudable it might be in an abstract sense, is presented as yet 
another irrational and instinctive reaction on her part. Behind 
Helga 's talk of race there is the same fear and resentment, vanity, and 
the same perverse desire to wound evident in Helga 's earlier encounters 
with men like Ariderson and James Vayle, her ex-fiance from her days at 
Maxos . 

It is ari index of'Helga's inner confusion and ambiguity of motive 
that it is not long after her return to the black world of Harilen that 
she half-wishes she had married the Danish artist after all, simply 
because such a course of action would, shock and punish her friend, 
Anne, whom Helga unfairly resents for having married Dr. Anderson, the 
man whose earlier overtures in her own direction Helga had repuliied out 
of vanity and self-^defeating petulence. In fact, the only "stable" 
aspect of Helga 's personality and o£ her consequent actions is her emo- 
tional instability and recurrent restlessness, her habit of taking 
flight from one stt of circumstances only to find herself dissatisfied 
with another. N'ella Larsen implicitly suggests a naturalistic basis 
for the self ^divisions at the core of Hclga's probjlems . Her heroine is 
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Arduous choice an easy matter, in spite of all the 
Lr way by external circumstances.' H&lga, on the 
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the product of an "unloved" and "unloving" chlldhobd, which, (along 
with the i^chiroid role society prescribes for her, accounts infpart at 



least for 



her inner turmoil and her inability^ to break out of ,the crip- 



pling shell of her ego-centr ism, "Helga 's/atural urge to love , Which 
would normally have been directed outside herself, has instea^ been 
directed Jtnward,, resulting in a narc^^ssism wh'ich is all-consuming and 
which makes the objective self -cr ^icism and evaluation Helga so 
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desperately needs a thing beyoi^d her, j 

Various critics have suggested that a failure or refusa,! to know 

oneJ^ Self, to understand and acknowledge one's weaknesses dnd limita- 
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tfons , is the precipitating cause behind the fall of many, if not most, 

of the tragic figured in Western literature. Given sJucK a Wew, a case 



can be made for Quicksand atf a tr^^edy of sorts. Helga, asj we have 
seen, flees from the imperative of self-knowledge, seeklnglto allay the 



disSf^tiSfactions which arise* from within her with a change! of scene and 
society. Her refusal to face the reality about herself ix\ turn dis- 
torts her perception of the reality around her, finally biieeding tragic 
consequeijces . Toward the end of the novel, when Helga gets religion 
after literally picking Herself up out of a gutter, there-, is a transi- 
tory hope that she is at last on the road to finding hersj?lf through 
losing herself in a life of faith. But the hope is short-^lived. While 
it was possible for Mrs. Harper's Xola to find happiness in marriage to 
a man of her own race and in her devotion to the black "folk," Helga*s 
attempt tc find meaning for her life in a similar course of action is 
merely- another effort at escaping herself, an effort in which, ironi- 
cally enough, she is lost once and for all. As the wife of the 
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••al-lsaoranc ftcT«r«nd PUatant Grctn, a bUck fundaMDUIltt preacher 
ifbb, Ilk* SMt«I Johnson, It not ovarly fond of cUan Ilotn. the £m- 
tldlout and cultured Helfa la trapped once again In the South the avore 
to Uave forever after the frustratloiis of Naxoa. Life ivwrsed In a 
tradltlon-ceatered black cowinlty In and of Itaelf offers no solution 
to the ^uest for self-fuff ill«ent. Instead, it beciwes, for Helfs at 
.least, a veritable life-in-death, and there is an alaoft Sophoclean 
irdny in the fact that the girl'vho boasted earlier in the novel that 
she felt it was sinful to bring black children tftto^a itprld of poverty, 
ignorance and racial discrl«inatioii now finds herselT^ht up on a ^ 
treadmill of sceMidgly ceaseless pregnancies, labors, births, and 
pregnancies. 

Uiroko Sato is right in taking issue with Robert Bone who aaintains 
that Nella Larsen is passing puritanical Judgnent on her heroine. 
Bone's view, Relga is presented as the victiai of her own sexuality; her 
natural sexual appetite is made to bear the blaae for her eventual 
downfall. ^6 Such a reading bOuld not be further from the truth. Mella 
Ursen gi^s to great length to demonstrate that sexual repression, as 
reflected in Helga's refusal to see the sensual side of her nature 
rored in Olsen's painting, is one of the aajor |Vourccs of (ler protago-' 
nist's discontent. But it should also be notedUhat, beyond certain of 
the rreudian assuiq>tions which infom her novel! Miss Larsen is no 
Laurentian ro«ntic. Helga and the leverend Greln ari^rdly Constance 
Chatterley and Mellors. Their sexual uniok la indeed the fatalistic 
source of dangerooa pregnancies, net of self-fulf ilbitttt. Quiti? 
likely. Bone's failure to arrive at a satisfactory understanding of 
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Quicksand is the result of his tendency as a c 
easily-defined categories , --.to reduce the prpbl 
easy answers. In the world as Nella Larsen en 
there are no easy answers. And it is this fac 
that accounts for the major deviations from th( 
the novel itself entails. 

Nella Ursen's sensibilities are- thorough! 
world-view, "freedom," which is but another tei 
her heroine seeks, is not, as it was for Helj 
Leroy, simply a matter of education, economic i 
,ties. It rather depends upon coming to authent 
Nor is a sense of selfhood, of identity, simply 
Ing to be either white or black. It^ results ^r 
ance which tends increasingly to elude white an 
racial polarities around which the novel is stri 
tion in such a way as. to suggest parallels betW( 
and diespair peculiar to Helga's experience and ( 
rary man himself. I submit that Nella Larsen 
stereotype into credible symbol. In the charact 
tragic mulatto ^gure evolves into a representat 
Everyman; the alienation and self-uncertainties 
blood become recognizable aspects of ourselves. \ 
American fiction, two white Southern writers, Wi 
In August and Robert Penn Warren in Band of An^ e 
same thing. The success of their efforts, howevi 
negate the remarkable accomplishments of Nella L^ 
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Quicksand is the result of his tendency as a critic to work within 
easily-defined categories, to reduce the problems raised in fiction to 
easy answers. In the world as Nella Larsen envisions it in Quicksand , 
there are no 'easy answers. And it Is this fact. In the final analysis, 
that accounts foi- the major deviations from the "tragic^mulatto" norm 
the novel itself entails. 

Ne.lla Larsen's sensibilities are thoroughly contemporary; In her 
world-view, "freedom," which is but another t^rm for tl\e' "happiness*' 
her heroine seeks, is not, as it was for He.lga's prototype, lola 
Leroy, simply a matter of education, economic security and civil liber- 
ties. It rather depends upon coming to authentic" terms with the Self. 
Nor is a sense of selfhood, of identity, simply a consequence of 'de.cid- 
ing to be either vjhite or black. It results from an innei; psychic bal- 
ance which tends increasingly to elude white and black alike. The 
racial polarities around which the novel is structured ultimately. func- 
tion in such a way as to suggest parallels between the inner tensions 
and despair peculiar to Helga's experience and the plight of contempo- 
rary man himself. I submit that Nella Larsen succeeds in transforming 
stereotype into credible symbol. In the character of Helga Crane, the 
tragic mulatto figure evolves into a representation of an existential 
Everyman; the alienation and self-uncertainties of the fictional mixed 
blood become recognizable aspects of ourselves. Later in the course of 
American fiction, two white Southern writers, William Faulkner in Llaht 
in August and Robert Penn Warren in Band of Angels would do much the 
same thing. The success of their efforts, however, should in no way 

negate the remarkable accomplishments of ^^ella Larsen in her first? 

. » 
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novel. Quicksand , like Miss Larsen's second novel, Passing , deserves 
more readers and more critical .attention than it has heretofore 
received. 
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Jte Miss Larsen's second novel. Passing , deserves 
critical attention than It has heretofore 
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When Rosa Parks in 1955 rcfus«d to givt up ha 
Xrow- section of the bus she was riding to a vhitt 
»orc than start tht Montgoacry, AlabaM» bus bopca 
well as literally she expressed the effort to bria 
out of the backwater into the aainstreaa of Aaarit 
ticular incident ended in success: it broke tha d 
public transportation, ,thus opanlng the way to fur 
bly mox<9 significant p it challenged social pattara 
established thtaselves in nost Americans* slada* 

There have been other starts, sow falae, loa 
to deadends, others opening on horisona* Other gr 
the challenge so that awareness of the forgotten a 
Sn the land. But we should not be bemised by aucc 
large when Measured against the hiiaanistically dis 
are changes, there are breakthrougha, one being aui 
But the reality of our slow pace and the lia'ited c 
put clearly into focus by recalling that it was in 
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ruling against segregated schools* Instead of spe 
impression of treading water* 

It is in this general context of huBanlatic c1 
change of social patterns and attitudes and the sp) 
education that Minority literature for adolesccati 
both~~as to its ngture and content and its potential 
impact is difficult if not impossible to s;isesa but 
availability and content of materials. and thus to I 
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When Rota Farkt In 1955 rtfuttd to give up her but scat In th« Jim 
Crov section of thc\bus sh« was riding to a white passenger, she did 
Aore than start the MsmtgoMry, AlabaM, bus boycott. Symbolically as 
veil as literally she eknress^ the effort to bring Minority Aacricana 
out of the backwater int'o\he aainstreaa of Aacrican life. .^That par* 
ticular incident ended in st^cess; it broke the dm of segregation in 
publip transportation, thus opting the way to further action. Proba- 
bly Bore significant, it challen^d ioclal patterns that had \ 
established theaselves in most' Americans* minds. \ 

There have been other starts, scime false, some true,, some leadiiig\ 
to deadends, others opening on horisonas. Other groups have taken up 
the challenge so that awareness of the fdrgotten and mistreated is now 
on the land. But we should not be bemused by successes which seem 
large when measured against the humanistically disastrous past: there 
are changes, there are breakthroughs, one being our ve^ awareness. 
But the reality of our slow pace and the limitod extent of success is 
put clearly into focus by recalling that it was in May, 1954, that the 
United States Supreme Court handed down its "all deliberate speed" 
ruling against segregated schools. Instead of speed one gets the 
Impression of treading water. 

It is in this general context of humaolstic challenge to and 
change of social patterns and attitudes and the specific context of 
jeducatioD that minority literature for adolescents iaist be reviewed— 

iboth as to its nature anid content and its potential impact. Admittedly 

j' ' * 

/impact is difficult if not Iji^pbssible to assess but it relates to the 
availability and content of materUls and thus to their use. While 



Interactiona and rcapona«a of r«cd«ri arc tod tvidual title and 
relatively unpredlctabU, they do depend upon the material! choaen. 
thua on thla baa la , the analyala of pattcrna of availability la 
auggeatlve of lapdct and content criteria. 

The ChrlatUn Science Monitor In January publlahed a brief but 
telling aurvey of the place being given to blacka In achool textbooka. 
The cpnclualooa, atated In the lead paragraph, are Inatructlve In them- 
aelvea but alao jreferential tcthe curren^t altuatlon In" literature* 
"Blacka today are taking their place bealde whltea in American achool 
textbooka but in aooe texta they atlll are relegated to the back of the 
chapter."^ A quantitative eccowpXiahMent la evidenced: breaking into 
the "all white" textbooka. However, the inclualon of photographa of 
blacks and Information about them in aeparate aectiona la a half-way 
meaaure at beat. Even thla rauch haa not been accompliahed for other 
minority groupa, aa auggeated by Dr. JaMa Squire, editor-in-chief of 
Ginn & Company, who la quoted in the article. Qualitatively, the texta 
alao vary ranging from "neutral" atatementt—atudenta are auppoaed pre- 
aumably to judge the good and bad aapecta of alavery--to thoae with 
atrong moral judgment a agalnat ajlavery.^ ^ 

Squire*a eatimate of^the situation la borne out by aeveral other 
atudiea, notably Textbooka and the Amerrcan Indian by the American 
Indian Hiatorical Society, and Searching for America , a publication of 
the Rational Council of Teachera of Engliah Taak Force on Raciam and 
Maa in the Teaching of Engliah. The former, which contains evalu- 
ationa. of over 300 achool textbooks, fouxid "not one that could be 
approved aa a dependable aource o£ knowledge about the history and 
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culture of the Indian people in Anertca. Moat c 
distortions, or omissions of Important hlatory*"; 
Xbooka relating noat closely to the present iUbJ* 
American heroes, repreient but two Indians— tt^tt 
The second resource revltwa college level A«erlc 
wl^h regard to their inclusion of ethnic and rac 
blacks, Cl^lnese Americans, IndUn Americans, Chi 
Rlcans. "Ueing the framework explicitly ae«t«4 
authors of these books, the reviewer! hgve diacl 
sioniTand culturally damiiging omlasiona." HM 
minorities were Inadequately represented in ganfl 
represented with material which la deaeanlng. Id 
taring. The study of /high itchool texts of WCTI* 
Literature is revealing parallel patterna oi^J>«^ 
This evidence suggests that one cannot r«l| 
and literature anthologies to accomplish such gl 
representing our multi-ethnic, multi-cultural 94 
the definition of the "world" or creating poait! 
ethnic-racial individuals for themeelvea or oth< 
created any sense of the inter-ethnic -conllicta 
Certainly the elMply literary task of represcntl 
of America will not be met either. At least unl 
change we must turn to fiction. This is not stt| 
. for it is in the intensity of interactlan with J 
Issues found^in fictional literature that tht ad 
large measure of his learning about the world ai 
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thool textbooks , found '*not 'one. that could be 
Ible aource of knowledge about the history and 
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culture of the Indian people in America. Most contained misinforaiation, 
distortions, or o«iiiions of Jmportant history."^ For exwaple, the 
hocfkM relating moat closely to the present subject, those representing 
^Aiwrican heroes, represent but two Indlans—Se^uoyah and Will Rogera. 
The second resource reviews colleger-level American literature texts 
with regard to their Inclusion of ethnic and racial groups, notably 
blacks, Chinese Aner leans, IndUn Anerlcana, Chlcanos and Puerto 
Rlcans. "Using the framework explicitly stated by the editors and 
authors of these books, the reviewers have dlscloaed Irrational Inclu- 
sions and culturally dawtglng o«lsslona,"^ Members of non-white 
minorities were Inadequately represented In general anthologies or were 
represent^ with material which Is demeaning, Inaensltlve^ or unflat- 
tering. The-itudy of high school texts of WCTE'e CoMlttee on Minority 
titerature Is revealing parallel patterns of omission or ilmlted image. 

This Evidence suggests that one cannot rely on hlatory textbooks 
and literature anthologies to accomplish suchi goals as realistically 
representing our multl-ethnlc , multl-^cultural society, or amplifying 
the def Inltlon.of the 'Siorld" or creating positive Identification of 
ethnic-racUl individuals for themselves or others. Mor will there be^ 
created any sense of the inter-ethnic conflicts or contacts that exlstr 
Certainly the simply literary task of representing fully the literature 
of America will not be met either. At least until those tnaterUli 
change we must turn to fiction. This la not suggested as second best 
for it is. in the intensity of interaction With people, situations and 
issues found in fictional litera^'ure that the adolescent can gain a 
large aeasure of his learning about the world and his place in it. 



CoQp&rable to textboohi, the uorld of adjoleiccnt literature hai 
Wn eic^ntUlly all white, too. Nancy Urrick in 1965 cited •xteol'ive 
evidence to lupport thii asisertion, establiihtng "the aIao«t complete 
omisilon of Negroet from booka for children."^ The tituatlon hat 
changed markedly for aoqie groupa; there ia, however, a note of 
reservation to be nade both in relative and real terma. 

In terms of general availability ve can happily point to the 
increased ntabers of books about minority peoples as well as tc 'their 



ready identification. This can be verified in part *by the existence of 
nutterous specialised bibliographies in contrast to the meager offerings 
of^ten years ago; a^flitionally the listings within these have been 
expanded. For example, the New York Public Library's 1963 list. Books 
About Negro Life for Childrenj [ edited by Augusta Baker) contained 
twenty-nine adolescent fiction titles as compared to eighty-four in the 
1971 edition, retitled The Black Experience in Children's Books . In 
recent years we have at our disposal the NCTE's N<>gro Literature for 
High School Students (by Barbnra Dodds, 1968), The American Federation 
o/leachers' Children's Interracial Fiction (by Barbara Jean Clancy, 
1969), note's Literature by and about the American Indian (by Anna Lee 
Stenslaod, 1973), the Bureau of Indian Affairs ' An Annotated Bibliogra - 
phy of Young People's Books on Ami^rican Indians (by Sandra J. Fox, 
1973), the Seattle Public -School's ^Iti-ethnic Books Transcend ^r - 
£iS££ (^7 Marilyn Cambell, 1972), and many others. Each contains many 
t-itles. ' ^ ' ' ^ * ^ 

This data is positive and reassuring, but ^ brief analysis of 
no n-spec ialixed bibllographiea is less so. The NCTE'a recently revised 
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Books For Tou ip a case in point. Comparing aeltft4 
".normal" human interaction from the 1964 and 1971 
that in the "Adventure" section of aomt 100 titles t 
minority-oriented books listed in either edition. 
Circle" section the minority selections double. fm 
of forty-six and sixty respectively) but the additi 
on poor whites. The reverse pattern ia aten in the 
section, the ratio dropping from four^to two out of 
Hioorlty peoplea, primarily blacks, do achieve great 
recognitioi/lv the "Sports" and "Interest ing^eople* 
being from 10 to 15 percent. In "Sports" all bv\^ 
phies. It is only In the '*Man and Society" aectioa 
representation is evident-«f rom 22 to 36 percent-«^bi 
attention Is on blacka. Indiana, Mexicans, and Orii 
inclusion. Comparlbly NCTE's High Interest— Easy Ka 
and Senior High School Students Includes only about 
tltlea in over 400 selections. 

In this "back of the bus" sltuatioOj minority I 
presented separate and unequal. Despite tl>e worth a 
claliaed bibliographies we should integrate minority 
general bibliographies as well so that these charact 
"^place alomgside white (fnes. This is especially oeca 
likely that iuch a bibliography will be used to fin4 
special interests of readers. The student should be 
expect to find minority characters In these categori 
bibliographers have some justification for omlsslong 
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iboolu, the world of «doleiccaC literature hat 
lite, too. Nancy utrlck In 1965 cttad extcnalve 
• aiorrtlon, •fltabllahlng "The almoat complete 

book* for children. "5 The altuation haa 
M groupa; there la, hovever, a note of 
both la relative and real terma. 

availability ve can happily point to the 
ika aboutl Minority peoplea aa well aa to their 
Thia can be verified In part by the exlatence of 
llographlea In contraat to the raeager offerlnga 
tonally the llatlnga within theae have been 
the New York Fubllc Llbrary'a 1963 lltt, Booka 
Idvn (edited fey Auguata Baker) contained 
let Ion tit lea aa coapared to elghtffour In the 

lack Exjpgrlcnce In Children' a Bookif . Itf^ 
ourN^lapoaal the NCTE'a Negro Literature for 
l«rba^i;a Doddi.i 1968), The Amelilcan Federation 
InterracW Fiction (by^ Barbara Jean GUncy, 



by and aboiH the American Indian (by Aniia Lee ^ 
reau ^f Indian] Affjilr a • An Annotated Blbflogra * 
phB on J^«e r lean Ind lana (y£ Sandra j'. Fox, 



School* a gult^l'Oihnlgf Booka Tranacend Bar - 
, 1972), and rXny othera. Each contalna many 

. . ■ > / 

ra arid reaaauringf but a brief analyala of 
iphlea \» leaf ao. The NCTE* a recently revlaad 



Booka For You la a caae in point. Coaparlng aelected aectlona of c 
"normal" human Interaction fron the 1964 and 1971 edltlona, we dlacover 
that In the "Adventure!* aectlon of aozae 100 tltlea there are but two 
minor lty-6rlented^ booka Hated In either edltloA.j In the **Fa«lly , 
Circle** aectlon the minority aelectlona double^ from four to nine (out 
of forty*alx and alxty reapectlvely) , but the additional tltlea focua ^ 

on poor whltea. , The reverae pattern la aeen In the "Love an<< Ronancea" 

r 

aectlon, the ratio dropping froa four to two out of about fifty tltlea. 
Minority peoplea, primarily blacka , do achieve greater proportional 
recognition In the "Sporta" and "Intereacing People" aectlona, thla 
being froB 10 to 15 percent. In "SporCa" all but one title are blogra* 
phlea. It la only In the **Man and Society" aectlon that large acale 
repreaentatlon la evident— froai 22 to 3$ percent— but again the prla^ry 
attentlocl la on blacka. Indiana, M:^xlcana, and Orlentala get rain iaal 
NC^'a 



inc lua Ion . Coaparab ly ^ 



High Intereat^yKaay Reading for Junior 



and Senior High School Studerika Includea only about forty minority 

. , V 

tltlea In over 400 aelectfona. , 

In thla "back of the bua" altuatlon, minority literature la 
presented aeparate and unequal. Deapltc the^ worth and aei»d of the ape- 
clallsed blbllographlea we ahould Integrate minority mater lala In the * 
general' blbliographiea aa well ao that theae charactera can take their 
^place alongaldc white onea. Thla la eapeclally neceaaary when It la 
likely that auch^ bibliography will be uaed to find att>rlea to match 
apeclal Intereata of readera. The atudent ahould be able to find and 
expect to ^lod minority charactera In theae categorlea. Of courae, 
blbliographera have some juatlf Icatlon for omlaaX^na, St^Srlea^^ 
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f«Qturlng minority charAcC$r« havf not been vrittcn in my great 
ntjnberi in categoriei such as rcouanca, myitary, and adventure. Thia 

eoccuse doea not apply, hovev^er, to categoriea like *ZfaaiIy circle." 

P "' 

rt ia not aurpriaing that a major focua of recent black booka 
repreaent tenaiooa with the white world. ^ Thia ia alao ao of earlier 
booka, but there are intereating differencea. Auong the widely circu* 
lated earlier booka, ^ white aettlnga predominate -^and probleva are 
handled rather eaaily. A Cap for Ma ry Bllia (by Hope Newell^ 1953) 
takea the heroine who ahowa few racial characteriatica out of Harlem 
which we viait briefly and ouperf icially to a nuraing achool; ahe and a 
friend are ita firat black atudenta. Deapite preliminary ieara of 
racial hoatility, very little occura; peraonal adjuatment problcma are 
more aevere than racial onea. This might well be realiatic; however, 
the racial iaauea that exiat anem alspliatically reaolved. In Call Me 

Char ley (by Jeaae Jackaon, 1945) the mil white coiaounity rejecta 

■ . a * 

Charley, who ia the aon of tervanta. Prejudice ia real, and Charley*a 

>. i - ■ i» ** ^ 

aubmiaaive character aeena quite pooaible, eapecially given the time 

and place. The aituatipna are aolyed by the intervention of aeveral of 

the white ch'aractera, thua projecting both a paternal iatic white world 

and a relatively incapable and inactive black character deapite the 

author's atated code of work and upward mobility. The popular Liliea 

of the Field (by William Barrett, 1962) haa a aingle black in a white 

coamMaity helping aopoe immigrant German inuna. He at leaat haa a aem- 

blance of pride a^ decUion. A group of girl'a booka focua on achool • 

aituationa—white achoola: Julie'a Heritage (by Catherine. Marahall , 

1957), Maaquerade (by Porothy Buttera, 1961), Hold Faat to Your Dreams 



(by Catherine Blanton, 1955), and The iarred Ioa( 
1954); theae too of ten of f er* atrong white characi 
aolutiona. Even the well-received- To Kill a Mod 
Lee, 1960) for older audiencea ia eaaentially wh: 
view. 

Booka like, torenx Grahasi'a South Town (1958] 
Street (1946) » and Gordon Parka* The Laai?ntog Tti 
except iona among eLtly booka focua ing aa they aai 
expei^l^f'ncea and livea of ^lacki in a black coaMi 
diaallow the white conflict but poaa it from ad i 

Thia new emphaaia la atrikingly evident in I 
after 1965. The j^int of view ia markedly black; 
ally within the black community -'or revealing of I 
urban aettinga predominate «-Uarlem in Kriatin Haa 
and Slater Lou (1968) , Chicago ih Ronald Fair*a j 
the rural South la repreaented in Sounder (by 1111 
and Jubilee (by Margaret Walker, 1966). The latt 
the Wind , repreaei|ta a ahift in time focua aa wtt 
'booka for adoleacentll' set in a alfvery cnvironmen 

Black point of view ii repreaented varioualy 
(by Robert Lipayte, 1967) aeveral typea of Ufa a 
are depicted from among which the ^hero muat choea 
Between (by Heliaaa Hather, 1967) the black cooac 
with* that of a white family. In both of theae %0( 
the charactera muat come to terms wltli thcmael¥aa< 
with thf white aociety. Similarly In Mary Vromaa 
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sharactcri have not been vrlccen in any great 
ra such aa romance, myatery, and adventure. Thla 
iy» however, to categorlea like "family circle." 
rlalng that a major focua of recent black booka 
nth the white World. Thla la alap ao of earlier 

I Intcrcatlng dlffertncea. Among the widely clrcu- 

6 - ' ' 

white aettlnga predominate and problema are 

^y- - A Cap, for Mar y Ell la (by Hope Newell, 1953) 

M> ahoi>a«few racial character La t lea out of Harlem 

ly and auperf Icially to a nuralng achool; ahe and a 

: black atudents,. Dcaplte prellffllnary feara of 

ry llttfle occura; ' peraonal adjuatment problema are 

ial onea. thlo might well be reallatlc; however, 

iit cxiat seem almpllatlcally reaolved. In Call Me 

ckaon, 19A5) the all white community we^Jecta 

■on of aervanti. Fcejudlce la real, and Charley *a 

acema quite poanlble, eapeclally glven^'the time 
Btlona arc solved by the Intervention , of several of 
9 thus projecting both a paternalistic white world 
l^ble^and Inactive black character despite the 

of work and upwivrd mobility. The popular Lilies 
llaa Barrett, 1962) has a single black In a white 
M IsMlgrant German nuns. tHe at lea'st has a sem* 
laclalon. A group of gLrl*s books focua on school 
lools; Julie's Heritage (by Catherine Marshall, 
f Dorothy Butters, 1961), Hold Fast to Your Dreama 
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(by Catherine Blanton, 1955), and The Barred Road (by AdeU DeLeeau, 
195A); theae too o£ten offer atrong white charactera or fairy godmother 
aolutlons. Even the well-received To Kill a Mockingbird (by Harder 
Lee, 1960) for older audlencea la essentially white In Ita point of 
view. 

Booka like Lorenx Graham* a South Town (1958), Ann Petry*a The 
Street (1946), and Gordon Parka* The Leamlni Tree (1963) are key 
exq^ptlona among early booka focualng as they essentially do on the 
expcfiencea and Uvea of blacka In a black community. They do not 
disallow the white conflict but poae It from an Internal point of view. 

Thla new emphasis Is strikingly evident In the books published 
after 1965. The point of view la markedly blackf the aettlnga are usu- 
ally within the black community or revealing of them. Contemporary 
urban aettlnga predomlnate*-Harlem In Kristin Hunter*s Soul Brothers 
arid Sister Lou (1968), Chicago In Ronald ralr*s Hog Butcher (1966)— but 
the rural South la represented la Sounder (by William Armstrong, 1969) 
and Jubilee (by Margaret Ualker, 1966). The latter, a black Cone With 
the Wind , represents a shift In time focua as well--there are too few 
books for adolescents set In a slavery environment. 

4 

Black point of view la represented variously. In The Contender 
(by Robert Llpsyte, 1967) ileveral types of life styles and attltudea 
are depicted from among which the hero must choose. In The Summer In 
Between (by Melissa Mather, 1967) the black consciousness Is contrasted 
with that of a white family. In both of these booka. It la clear that 
the characters must coiie to terms with themselves«-not solely or mainly 
with the white society. Similarly In Mary Vroman*s Harlem Suaier 
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(1967) Che rural MUtlttlppi-brtd htro it fiodlM hlMtlf vtll M 
undm tanking th« lUrltm lift ttylt mnd codtt which art dlfftrtnt froa 
hla mm. In iftUcrttk (by VlllUa DMby, 1967) it it tvldtne that 
th« frustratlofu and tragic conttqutnctt rtlatt to black»whltc ttn- 
alona, but tha htro*a primary focua la on hla davtlopatnt and hla 
Intaractioa with hla own aoclcty. In thti ^lght caa alao bt' attn auch 
' dlvaraa vorka aa Jnbllaa , tba Civil War nova 1, and iluaachlld Baby , 
Gaorga Caln*a Harlaa atratta noval (1970). 

Tha tanalona davalopcd, hovtvar, do not aldaatap tha aoclal 
laauaa; Indaad thaaa ara fra^iuantly cantral. Tha af facta of alavary 
and racooa true t Ion upon tha charactara of Jubllaa ara not autad^' 
daaplta tha ahrad of hopa cxpraaaad at tha conclualon^ Atidra Scfawari* 
Bart'a k Woaan Baaad Solltuda (1972) graphUially raeounta a alava 
zaballlon and tha condltona laadlng to It. Tha Soul Irotbara and 
S la tar Lou aa wtll aa Bog Butchar Includa pollca kllllnga, thla balag 
tha cantrijl Incldant In- tha lattar. Tha author Includaa tha infact of 
co^ruptloc, tha praaaura of faar and conflicting valuaa ao aa to 
davalof ttja athlca and behcvlor of hla charactara. 



Tha^ charactara COM acrcaa aa atroogar, laaa aubaiaalva; avan 
Z vhan th#y*ra daaplaad aa In Soundar or thvartad aa In Louiaa 
M»rl«atharU Paddy Waa a Wudbar tunnar , or aalf •daatructlva aa In 
Uarran Hlllar*a Tha Coal World (1959) or Gaorga Ca In V Bluaach lld^ laby , 
th#y aaarga aa indlvlduala vlth prlda and purpoaa. 

Thaaa brlaf notatlona axpr^aa toe tha vlda variaCy of atox^r typaa 
avallabla. Thay ranga froa tha aa«l*aport altuatlon of Tha Contandar 
. and Jan Hartaa^*a Joahua (1970), tha roaanca of Juna Jor)l^n*a lla <»m 
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Whara (1971), ta tha Intag^atlon conflict of BalU 
tha W^y (1966) and aoclal drani of i»m Butchar . 

Fiction of tha AMr lean Indian for adalaacaati 
and favar in naafcir; hovavar. It follova • ganarall 
tarn. Blbllagraphlaa tand to llat hiatarlcal ficti 
aaphaaUlng tha prajuhlta parlod. Ma. ttaaalaad'a 
a coaaidarably vldar parcantaga of aalactlaaa daali 
contacta both hlaterlcal and currant. Thla daflei4 
paucity of auch aatarlala thp««li ganaral blbliegrg| 
than thay hava dona, aa Ma. ttanaland prwvaa. j 

Contaaporary tiaa aattlaga thaugh not alwaya j 
praaant focua on cultura conflict; altuatioaa, .thr«u( 
Indian protagonlat. Thaaa, aoat of which wara wrii 
for aora aatura audlancaa, avlnca tha turaail Md i 
Indian caught batvaan two worlda. But thia U mt 
altagathar Identical. 0an Cuahaan'a Btay Away, Ja 
coaady Mid atruggla. whlla Mltchall Jayna*a Old f 
axpraaaaa pathoa. Both ara drlnkara: Joa ia livii 
aoat of hla irar haro atatua and youthful virility i 
alcoholic, aaca^ing froa hla aanaa of loaa and daf( 
Bal Borland 'a Whan tha Utanda pia (1972), Thoaas 1 
tunnina Standing (1971), and H. Scott Hu aiii y 'a Bs 
(1969) raflact tha crlala of Idantlty; thair livaa 
torn aaundar by tha dlvialva daaaaia and coanaala. 

Thara ara Idantlty crlala hooka writ tan abaat 
too, notably Ollvar LaVarga'a Uuahlnt Boy (1929), J 
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islppl*brt4 htro It flndllas hlastlf «• vtll «• 
IB lift sty It and co4tt illf ftrtnt from 

± (hf VllllM Dmiby, 1967) It It tvldent that 
raglc coiitt<iutactt rtlatt to black-vhltt ttn* 
^laary focut It on hit dtvtlopHtnt and hit 
im tocltty. In thlt light caa alto bt tttn nwitT 
|«» tht Civil War aovtl^ and Bluttchlld Baby , 
trtttt Mvtl (1970). 

La^. htvtvtr. do not tldtttcy tht social 
rt frt4|utatly ctntral. Tht tfftctt of tlavtry 
I tht characttrt of Jublltt art not iBittd» 
$jfm txprttttd at tht cone lut Ion. Andrt Schvars- 
^lltudt (1972) graphically rtcountt a tlavt 
LtOQt leading to It. Tht Soul Brothtrt and 
mm Btttcttr Inclttdt follct killlngt. thlt btlng 
tht latttr. The author Includtt iht Inpact of 
rt of ftar and conflicting valutt to at to 
bahavlor of hit characttrt. ^ 
\mm acroit at ttroogtr. Ittt tubalttlve; tven 
\a im gouDdtr or thwarttd at In Umlte 
a Wmt^T twaaar . or ttll-dtHtmctlvt at In 
>1 World (1959) or George Ctln't Blue»chlld Baby , 
lalt vlth prldt and porpott. 

cxprttt too tht vldt varltty of ttory typtt 
f ro« tht ttal-tport tltuatlon of Tht Conttndtr 
ja (1970), tht roMnct of June Jordan *t Big (Vn 
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llhtrt (19fl)» to tht Inttgratlon conflict of Bella Kodnan^t tlom la 
tht Way (1966) and toclal draM of Boa Butcher . 

rictloa of the Aatrlcan Indian for adaletctatt la Ittt wldttpread 
aad fewer la mMber; however. It folloira a generally coaparable pat- 
tera. Blbllographlet ttnd to llet hlatarlcal fiction. WMtrlcally 
tupbatlslng tht prt-irtiltt period. Ma. gtentlaad'a bibliography afftrt 
a coatldtrably vldtr ptrctntagt of teltctlont dtallM vlth interracial 
contactt both hlttorlcal aqd curreat. Thlr dtflcltacy rttulta froti the 
paucity of euch aaterlalt though gtneral blbllographert can do better 
than they have done, at Ma. Btentland pravtt. 

• Conttuporary tlat ttttlnga thaugh not aluayt In tht innedlate 
prettnt focut oa culturt conflict tltuatlont through tht trlalt of Ita 
IndUn protagonltt. Thttt, nott of vhlch were written In recent yeart 
for aort Mturt audlencet, tvloce the tumell and fruetVatlon of the 
Indla» caught between two worldt. But thla la^nof^ta tay that tbty are 
altogether Identical. Dan Cuthflan'e Stay Away. Joe (1968) evoket 
coaedy amid ttruult, wbllt Nltchtll Jayne*t Old Flah Bawk (1971) " 
tKprtttet pathoa. Both art drlnkcrt: Jot la living high, aaklng tht 
Moat of hit war hero ttatua and jrouthful virility vhllt Flah Hawk It 
alcoholic, ttcaplng fjea hit etnat of loae and dtftat. Tht htroet of 
Hal Borland*t When tht Letendt Bit (1972), ThoMt fall*t Tht Ordeal of 
Running StandUg (1971), and M. Scott HoMday't Houtt mdt of Pawn 
(1969) reflect tlbe crltlt of Identity; their Uvea end paychtt being 
torn aauoder by the divlalve dcaandt and counatlt. 

There are Identity crltlt hooka wrltttn about earlier periods, 
too, notably Oliver LaTarge't lauahlna Boy (1929), Bdwln Corlt*t fij^ 
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Tfg John (1935), and Frank ^Jatcra* Tht Han Who Killed tht Dtcr (1942). 
Xhc0c, written earlier, feature Indian characters «3ho are more iabucd 
with their own culture but 9 till sust face the preaaures of an encroach 
ing aocicty. Benjanin Cap^a' Th> Whif Man' a load (1972) ia a recent 
book which ayaiuithctically cxp^eaaca the aearch of a young laan to find 

y 

a way of eatabliahing hia manhood once the traditional nethoda have 
been wiped away by rcaerrat ion life. 

Many; of the earlier booka, uhile largely aynpathctic to the Indimn 
point , of view and effectively representing the ir>. culture, nevertheless 
utilise white characters. Thev9 include highly reputed '"captive" books 
such aa Conrad lichter's Light in the Forest <1953) and tfayne 
Dougherty's Criason Mocassins (1966) as well aa the recent Little Big 
tttn (by Tho«aa Berger, 1969) and KoaantcU (by Harold Keith, 1965). 
E€ch of theae characters mcvuQhcm Gosnage to be adopted by a chief. 
There are other booka which follow a white character's Introduction tp 
Indian life auch as Moccasin Trail (byEloise McGraw, 1952), Kifles for 
Watie (by Harold Keith, 1957), and Johnny Osaae (by Janice Giles, W6) 

These coments are brief and do not deal with the novels of the 
paat, theae being sore .familiar. Concentration on blacks and Indians 
la neceaaary because they are nost frequently represented in adolescent 
fiction and thus illustrate the problems and criteria »ore fully. The 
lisited nuabera of books about other aioority groups increase the diffi 
culties of selection, a problem that ia magnified by the existence of 
mediocre books; they stand out in a relatively barren field. 

• In the selection of minority fiction for adolescjmts, close 
scrutiny of materials In relation to objectives is a necessity. Since 



introduction rnd developing ixipresslona of F«opti 
especially for non-minority audiencea'* but nm lei 
readers themsalves, a priority is that th« f let 14 
honestly on the minority peoples im terma mf poll 
ences. This does not bar integrated books » okwil 
which minority characters are in secondary or te« 
Indeed, this is necessary to reasonably expreaa i 
multi*«thnic society;^ more minority charactera al 
literature. 

further, in addition to the indlTiduality m 
characterisation, it is necessary to provldo a v| 
ties, concerns and behaTlors, while retoim^lmg th« 
butes and aspirations that mark hiwan intercomtai 
of this criterion is the' need for variety in set C 
activities and situations. ' We cannot llait %locl| 
or integration crises any more than Indiana ahovl 
campfire and the buffalo hunt. Booka ahould mot 
tactics in relation to social issues, nor should 1 
them. In short, an honest representation dosmda 

The need to integrate bibllographiea waa moti 
concluding point is to underscore the parallel mm 
riculua materlols. Again this is equally aigaifi 
tion to minority and non-alinority students, fart 
mainstream and acceptance in it will becose aore | 
sentation in it is the norm. Thus while sptoiali 
pertinence^ even necessity, they seem to ae to si| 
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rr«nk Waceri • Th> M>n Who Klllgd tht Dtcr (1942) . 

• fcatur* Indian character! art mort liibucd 
hut ■till suit fac« th« preieurti of an cncroach- 
Cappi* Tht Whltt Han'i Road (1972) !■ a rtctnt 
illy txprttitt the ttarch of a young oian to find 

Ills manhood onct tht traditional acthodi havt 

trration life. 

ft books » vhilt largely lyvpathtcic to the Indian 

Etively repretenting their, calturei nevertheleii 

■ / ■ 

ra. Thete include highly reputed "captive" booki 

I'ight in the Foreit (1953) and Wayne ' 
?aaaiaa (1966) at veil aa the recent Little Big 
1969) and Koamntcia (by Harold Keith, 1965), 
ra ecia^hov manage to be adopted by a chief, 
ihich follonf a uhitc character' ■ Introduction to 
caa.in Trail (by Eloite McCrav, 1952)^ Rlflei for 
, 1957), and Johnny Oiage (by Janice Gilei, 1960). 
brief and do not deal vith the noveli of the 
faailiar. Conced^atlon on blacki and Indlani 
If y .are aott frequently represented in adolescent 
raHe the problems and criteria norcUully. The 
a kbout other minority groups increase the diff i- 
I problem that is magnified by the existence of 
aad out in a relatively barren field, 
^f minority fiction.. for adolescents, close 
A relation to objectives is a necessity. Since 



introduction and develop'iag impress iona of people are a primary concern 
cspe{(Iaily for non-minority audiences, but no less so for the minority 
readers thoatelves, a priority is that the fiction iocus fully and 
honestly on the minority peoples in terms of point of view and experi- 
ences. This does not bar integrated books » obviously » nor books in 
vhich minority characters are in secondary or background roles. 
Indeed^ this is necessary to reasonably express a multi-racial and 
multi-ethnic society; sMre minority characters ahould* appear in Mhite 
literature. 

Further, in addition to the individuality and humanity of the 
characteriaationi it is necessary to provide a vide range of personalis 
ties I concerns and behaviors i, while retaining thoae univeraal attri- 
butes and aspirations that mark human intercourse. A natural adjunct 
of thia criterion is the need for variety in aettings and periods, 
activities and situations. We cannot limit Slacks to gangs or sports 
or integration crises any more than Iniiana should be relegated to the 
campfire and the buffalo hunt. Books ahould not; practice avoidance 
tactics in relation to social issues, nor- shauld they be limited to 
them. In short, an honest representation demands a more total reality. 

^ The need to integrate bibliographies was noted earlier. The 
concluding point is to underscore the parallel need to integrate cur- 
riculum Materials . Again this is equally aign'ificant in its applica- 
tion to minority and non-minority students. Participation in the 
■Miinstream and acceptance in it will become more possible when repre- 
sentation in it is the norm. Thus while specialised courses have 
pertinence, even necessity, they se^^m to mt ^ signify separatism 
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unlett Integration it alto ficconpllihtd. It is a dlvlsUc iaagc 

f ' * . • 

rtvlnUcfnt of the back*o£*th€*bus/back-of-tho-chapt«r practice. Vorso 

/' ■ ' • ■ ■ 

ftlll,/glv«n tho adoption by uany school systecia of clcctlvt prograaa, 
/ 

It ipf^ultc poailblo for students to miss or avoid the sptciallsH 
coiirM— thus the contacti«--al.^ogcthfr. With appropriately selected 
aaterials* this need not happen; , through literary experiences students 
can be led to find the&s&lves, to interact with others like and unlike 
ttiewselves, aad to explore the real world around thea. 
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llso accoaplished. It is a divisive image 
k*of*the-bus/back*of~the«'chapter practice. Horse 
Lon by Many school systvcis of elective prograaa, 
ir students to aiss or avoid the specialised 
as«*al together. Vith appropriately selected 
^t happen; through literary experiences students 
Me Ives, to Interact with others like and unlike 
lore the real world aroui*(| them. 



BUCK BOintGEOIS KATXOHALISM AT Tp TUKM OF THE CKMTURT: \ 
SOm FR0BLE>6 FOR 8CH0UUIS 



tfilsoa J. noM 
Vaivsriitif of Iowa 
Iowa City, lova 



It nattered liccltf vticchcr Afro-AMricaa U( 
•soiailatioiiistic pt black national la tic 4ttriat 
aincc the cxtrciiiata in neither cmmp were to aee: 

aliae, and the Loderatea, being aoderatea; vera i 

• \ . . • ■ . 

practical conaidfratioaa than by ideological pn, 

asalailatioaiata Vnd tbe nacionaliata tended tm 

nanj of the prejudice a of the Anglo-Aawrican >aMi 

American leadera aa\differettt aa Booker T. Waahii 

and Mary Church Terre^ agreed upon one point ••tl 

lapraveaent.** Not onlY ahould the conditioaa 

lived be improved » the pteple the«aeWea ahMld I 

radical integratianlas and black nati«Mliaa 

goala via the aaae aeana* Which vaa the «plift» f 

'*civlligation^ of all of the\ao«a and daught«ra 

le waa generally accepted by \tvett the proiid«at ag 

apokeaaen that if black peopll were going tm atm 

- ' ■ ■ ^ I 

ta improve. / . 

The black bourgeoiaie have uaually felt akll 

aaaaea f#r at leaat the fal laving reaaona; fiMl 

lack of ''clviliaati.aa*' aMog the aMaaea; aecaad, 

with the aaaaea— for the bourgeaiaie are anly alij 

than they to inatitutiaoal raciaa and to the atta 

lata; third* the realisation that the bawrge^iaia 

becaa» sore aecure aa their race becane aare 

toward the civilUia« af Africa aai th;» tti^liftiag 

■aaaea^ never too far reaoved froa each other, bti 
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It Mtctrcd litclt whether Afro«Aiwric«n l»«dership vss ^ 
asolaiUcioaiscic or bUck national it tic iuriog tht y«ari 1895 to 1925« 
sinct th» fxtrcmiata in neither c9mp wtrt to their visions aateri- 
alist, and the moderates, being Moderates, were sore influenced by 
practical considera^ioas than by ideological prejudices, loth the 
eesiailationista and the nationalists tended to accept without ^li^stion 
cany of the prejudices of the Anglo^Aatrican bourgeoisie. Afro* 
American leaders as different as Booker T. Washington, Marcus Ganrey, 
and Mary Church Terrell agreed upon one point^-the meed for *'Negro 
Improvement.** Not only should the conditions under which the masses 
lived be improved, the people themaelvJ|s should be Improved. Both 
radical Integra tionism and black natioaSaliam pursued their dissimilar 
goals via the, same meana» which was the uplift, the improvement, the 
"civilisation** of all of the soma and daughters of Africa, everywhere. 
It was generally accepted by even the proudest and most militant 
spokesmen that if black people were going ta survive, they would have 
to* improve. 

The black bourgeoisie have usually felt obliged to uplift the , 
masses for^^lf^lreast the follewing reasons,: first, embarraaoimeat by the 
lack of ''civilisation** amomg the masses; secamd. a genuine sympathy 
with the masses**for the bourgeoisie are only alightly less vulnerable 
than they to iastitutiaoal racism and to the attache of imdividual r ae- 
tata; third, the realisation that the bowrgemiaie themselves wmuld 
become more secure as their race became more powerfml. The impulses 

toward the civillalag •£ Africa amd the uplifting of the black American 

I . _„„__-^ — — 

masses^ never too far rei^ved from each other, become logical 
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txctntloBt of tach othtr vhtn vitvtd la ehla way. < Tht ^r^at of thia 
atiady la to dtacrlbc the dcmatlc progm for uplift aa «« tltatnt of 
Afr««Aaarlcan bourgaola thought in political Idtology, «OMa*a 
actlvlaa, rallgloua Uadarahlp and lltarary tndtavor. 

Ractnt authora concaraffd with tha atudy of natlonallaa havt 
racognlaad that black aatlonallaa in the United" Statea la aluUar to 
othar aatlonallatlc Movsttanta, ZlonUa.^eor axaaiplff. tptcUllata im 
Afro-Aaarlcan Studlta have of tan baan coacarnad with tha daacrlptloa . 
and daflnltlon of black natlonallaa. Howard Brots, .<or axaapla, 
dlwldad Afro-Aaarlcan aoclal and political thou^t Into two ca^tagorlaa— 
aaaimllatloniaa and black natlooallaa. ^ Black national laa could b« 
dlvldad Into two aub-catagorlaa— cultural natlooallaa and political 
natlonallaai. Aaalallatlonlaa waa rapraaaatad by ao«a of tha wrltlnga * 
of Fradarlck Douglaaa, Sanry Highland Garnatt, and Bookar T. Waahlngton. 
Political aationaliaa, which Brota dlacuaaad In Ita broad connactlona 
wltk tha colanixatlon Bovavant and othar fonaa of ■Igrationiaa, waa 
rapraaantad by aoHa of tha wrltlnga of AlaxaoAar CriaMall, Bdward - 
Wllnot Blydan, Jaaaa T. Holly^ and MartU R. Dalanay. BrotUc'a axcaa- 
alvaly rigid daflnltlona of black natlonaillaw and aaalallatloalaa lad 
to bia oYarlookiag awch decuaanta aa tha parannlally popwlar Pavld 
Walkar'a Appaal ; It alao ovarlookad tha iapllcatlona of Walkar*a having 
aaployad tka rbatorlc of black toaaaianlc aatiMallav In a dlatrlba 
agalaat African repatriation. Thara wara, aftar all, ao«a black nation* 
aliata who oppoaad territorial aeparatlaa.^ It waa hla tendency to 
ovarleak covplexltlea auch aa theae that weakened Brotx*a Introdiftctlon 
to a uaeful collection of docuaenta. 
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John H. Bra cay propoaed a aore dlvaralfltd Xi 
nationaliava In hla '^BUck Matlonaliaa Slace €•! 
nonlc national la«, political aatlanaliaa, ««i cutti 
h» did not recagnlie that black natlonaliaii ainct 
be leaa aaaiallatlonlatlc than It waa before him* 
the cUaalc exMiple of^polltlcal racial '^^^pari 
cultural aaaiMl^atlonlaa). While Bracey daacriMI 
black natlonafi^, he did not defina black natlaaa 
dlatlttgalahiag /t froa oC;her foraa of black pdliti 
recent inthology. Black Watlonaliaa la Aaarica , it 
adltorai, Prafaaaara Awgwat Jleler aai llliat IMvle 
definition of black natlonallaa fairly broad» iacl 
natloaaliata auch naaaa aa fjraderlck Doqglaaa aad 
whoa Brots excluded froa the natlonallat category, 
of W. I B. DuBola ware charactariaad aa aablwalaia 
laply that IhiBaia waa atypical ar that aadbiwaleaca; 
characterlatlc of aoat black natlanaliata.^ 

Aablvalence aeeai to have been preaanc la aaa 
thought, but eapacially during the year a 1890 to t 
nationallaa during thoae year a waa uadergalng a gri 
older nineteenth century Chrlatian clvlliaatloaiat 
ant day twentietb century aecular culturallat patt^ 
llsatlonlat black natlanaliaa, before Vorld Har I i 
uplift, Indua trial aanagaaent, aaxoal reatralat, ti 
tary efficiency. Secular cultwral black natlaaalil 
the 20*a, would glorify ghetto life, hard drlnklag, 
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whtfa Miimd Ik this way. th« purj^a* of this 
th9 doatstlc progr«B for uplift as •! tat at of 
U tkoaght in political Uffology, woMia^a 
laitrahip aod literary andcavor. 
iac«m«d with tfat study of national im hava 
Itiitioaaliaa in th« United States ia aiailar to 
ivMtnta, Zioo^B, for axaa^Ie. tpeciallata in 
luiva often been concerned with the deecriptioa 
ik aationaliea. Howard BroCs, for exaaple, 
n«clal and political thought into two categories— 
•ck natiooallaa.^ :B lack national iaa could be 
tttegories'-- cultural natiooaliaa aoA political 
itionin wae represented by soae of the writings 

■enry Highland Garnett, and looker T. Washington. 

Vliich BrotB discussed In its broad connections 
■aveaant and other fonM of nigra t ion isa, was 

tbt writings of Alexander CruHnell, Bdwsrd 
. lally. and Martin t. Delaney. Brbts*s exces- 
aa of blsck nationalism and ssslMllationisw led 
li dfcuaents ss the perennially popnlar David 

liiver looked the Inpl lea t ions of Valkcr's hsvlng 
•f black Messianic national lew in a diatribe 
Latlon. There were, after all, some black natlon- 
ritarlal separatism.^ It was his tendency to 
inch as these that weakened Brots's introduction 
i of ^pcoMnts. 

ERIC . _ ' 



John H. Bracey proposed a more diveraifitd range of black 
nationalisms in his "BUck Matioaallsm Since Carwty,** and included eco- 
nomic nationalism, political natianafism, and cultural nationalism, bnt 
he tfid not recognise that black nationalism since Garvey is incllaad ta 
be less asslmitationistic tthan it was before him. Indeed Carve^^ was 
the classic example of political anii racial separatism (combined with 
cultural asslmilationism). While Bracey described several varietiss of 
black nationalism, he did not define black nationalism in the sense of 
distinguishing it from other t^mm of black political activity.^ In a 
recent antholMabi% Black Kationallam in America * Bracey, and his co« 
editors, Frofeaaora Augnat Hriar ami llliot Kodwlck, tried to keep the 
definition of black nacionallam fairly broad, Imclmding among the 
natiomallats such^ names aa Frederick Douglass and Booker T. Washington,- 
whom. Brots excluded from the nationalist category. The early writings 
of W. I, B. DuBoia ware characterised as aid^rvaleat which seemed to 
imply that DwBols Was atypical or that ankivalence was not 
characteristic of moat black nationalists,^ 

Aid>ivalence seems to \my been present in most black nationalist 
thought, but especially during the years 1890 to 1925, for black 
nationalism during those years was undergaiag a great change from, its 
older nineteenth century Christian civillsationist 'pattern to its pres- 
ent day twentieth century secular culturalist pattern. Christian clvi« 
lixationist black nationalism, h^iov World War I glorified efficiency, 
uplift, industrial management, sexual restraint, temperance, and mili- 
tary efficiency. Secular cultural black natfiottalism, during and after 
tbe 20*s, would glorify ghetto life^ hard drinking, fast dancing. 



prialtlvU«« exotic fantaay^ aisd •rotlc •tciipUM. Th« Inability of 
old*achool cultural nationaliata, lika fhiBoia and Garvay* to uadtrataad 
tha yoangar oatiooaliata j like Clauda McKay and Rudolph Fiaher, . 
rami tad fro^ tha aaculariaatioa of black life. World War I had accal* 
aratad tha rataa of aaculariaatioa aiMt urbanlsacioa aa black fw^pla 
atraaaad into tha citiaa la what has baaa called the greac vigration. 
But aabivalance cKaracteriaed the pronouncewaaca of black 
—natianallata loag before the generational conflict of the twantiea. We 
obaerve a peraiaeent uaeaaineaa cropping up in black natianaliacic pro- 
nounpeaanca daring the progreaaive era* It ia preaeat in the utter* 
ancea of Booker T. Waahiagtan» vho publicly aaid that the racea abauld 
coaciaua ca axi0 aa aaparate aa the fingera.of the hand, in all thinga 
purely aocial, and privately vrote lattera ta radical Beaton white 
wosan aaying: '*If anfbody underacood na aa ntaning that riding in the 
aaaa railroadi car or aieciag in the mma torn at a railraad afcatian la 
aaciai incarcauraa* they certainly gac a vrMg idea af wj peaicion/'^ ^ 
We aea thU ankivalaace in the thought of Alei^Mdar Pii— ill, who 
c l a laad a grant reapact far the indigfnoua naanara and aatala of the 
native Weat Africaaa» b«t never gave, ap hia idea ^of dndowii^ thaa with 
Clwiatiaa raligiasv Bngliah laagaage* fad Awrican conatitationalia««^ 
We recagniae thia aMblvalance in tha thaught of Harcua Carvay, vhf 
apalia af civilUiag Africa aad» aa ha daacrlbad theai. "the backward 
trlbaa\'«* And, af eouraa* W. B. B. DuBoia dUpUyad anch a^ivaiance 
irtien ha apaka af hia "two aoula, two thouf/itat twa unreconciled 
atrivinga; twa warrii« Idaala la one dark body.**^ 

259- , ■ . 
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The black national iat bpa alwaya been pall* 
once; wiahiag, on the one hand, to asalt every tH 
African, 'but recognising, on the other haad, tha^ 
to acquire abar of the« valuea and akilla af tha i 
tern of asblvaleace hiia not prevailed in all «ra( 
life, hawaver* It waa not particaiarly avi^aat ^ 
of orgaalBad waae n *a groupa, eapacially in tba ai 
where attitudaa ware uaa^ivacally canaervativa« 
waa axtran^ly aeaaitive with reapact to thi^iaai 
raaaan. Black wwMa ware victlaM af Victorian cl 
that dawaadad beauty and chaacity af waMttt aaaU 
eat, indeed the aaly virtuaa t;,p which wnaaa aiiglll 
tudea allowed black wonca to be neither baautifal 
aympathatic leader like Alexander CnnMll apaha 
barbaria«r under which the aaaaea of Afra-te»rlaa 
eally lived, which **teaded to blwnt tha tender aa 
erata faaiaina delicacy and wananly ahaM, CaniG 
haritaga froa ganaratian ta ganeratian.**^^ 

baring the prograaaiva era, Afro«Aaeriaa« oa 
tended to aneauraga acceptance af ^ha valaaa af A 
whenever >thera aeeiwa ta be aay conflict batHaaw* 
valaaa of tha goathem black culture ; Tha caaeari 
AaaocUtion of Colaraa VaMB (RlOf) dtiri^ the II 
aocial parity providea aa illuatratioa of thia.^^ 
la 1895 in raaponaa to an attack by one Jonathan I 
City, Miaaawri, wha wrate a viciOMa letter attaah 
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ranCM7» and erotic •fcaplaa. ^Th« lfi«blllty of 
MCtoaaliaca. Ilka DuBofi ana Garvey, to undvrataiftd 
L«ta, Ilka CUudia McKay aad Rudolfih Fiahcr, 
(ttUrlMClon of black Ufa. llorl!d War I had accal- 
Itcularltaclon and urbanliatloa aa black ^opla 
^laa la what has baan callad cha si^aac Migration. ' 
ckaractarlaad th« pronounccaaata of black 

fara tha t«n'<rratloiial conflict of tha tvantlaa. Wa 

» 

«aaaalnaaa croppina up la black national la tic pro* 
m prograaalva ara. It la praaaat la tha attar- 
laklagtan* who publicly aalA that tha racaa ahould 
isaparata aa tha flngara of tha haad in all tblaaa 
fivataly VTota lattara ta radical Beatoa whlta 
yb ady undaratood m aa vaanlna that riding la tha 
aittlag la tha aaaa roaa at. a rallraad atatlaa la 
h&f cartalnly gat a vroog idaa af ay poaltloa.**^ 

•''ia tha thought of Alaaaadar CruHaall, aho 
at"' far tha ladlgaaoua aaanara aad aarala of tha 

tat aavar gava ap hla idaa of andovlag thaa with 
^liah laagaaga, aad Aaarlcan coaatltatlonallaa.^ 
Avalaaca la tha thought of Harcua Garray, who 
Irlcfi aai» aa ha daacribad thaa, "tha backward 
ritaa«» H. B. B. OuBola dUplayad aach a^lvalanca 

tm aaala^ twa thaughtat twa tmracoacilad- 

.^idaala la ooa dark body. 



Tha black natlonallit hda alwaya baan pallad In two dlractlona at 
onca; wlahlng, on tha ona hand, to axalt avarythlag that la black or 
Africaa, but racogalalag^ on tha othar hand, tha naad for black paopla 
to ac^ulra aoaa of tha valuaa and aklUa of tha whlta world. Tha pat- 
tarn of aablvalancc has not pravallad In all araaa of %(lack bourgaols 
Ufa, hawavar. It waa not particularly avldaat la tha preaouacaa»nta 
of organlaad woaaa'a groupo, aapaclally In tha araa of aaxual Morality, 
whara attltudaa vara uaa^ulvacally caaaanratlva. Tha black coawtnlty 
waa axtraaaly aanalt^va with raapact to this las^, and with good 
raaaon. Black waaaa wars vlctiaa of Victorian clvlllgatloa. la an aga 
that daaaadad baauty and chsstlty of woMa, aaaiag thasa aa tha hlgk- 
aat, iadaad tka only wlrtuaa to which wsfMn Might aapira« papaY.ar attl« 
tudaa allowad black wanaa to ba nalthar btautlful nar chaaea. Bvaa a 
aywpathatlc laadar Ilka Alaxaadar CruaMll apoka la 1883 of tha **graas 
barbarlaar undar which tha aasaaa of ffco-AMijlcaa waaaa had hiatarl- 
cally Uvad, which '*taniad to blu^t tha taadar aaaalklUtlaa, ta obllt* 
arata faalnlaa dallcacy aad woaaaly ahaaa, CandU caif dawa aa kar 
harltaga froai gaaaratloa ta ganaratlan.**^^ 

Duriag the pragraaalva ara, Afra-Aaarlaan 
tandad ta ancauraga a^captanea af tha valuta of Aaaricaa clwUiaatlaa 
wkaaarar thara aaaaad ta ba any conflict batwaan tkaaa Valuaa and tha 
Yaluaa of tha lotttham black cultura; Tba coacara of cha Matloaal 
Aaaociatloa<tof Colorad Vaaaa (KAGII) duriat tha 1890*a with tka laaua of 
social purity pravldaa aa lUuatracloa of thU.^^ Tha MkOr was fouadad 
In 1895 In raspaasa to an attack by oaa Jona^haa 11.' Jacks of Moat g aaa ry 
City, Mlasaurl, wba wr^ta a vicious lattar atcaeking tka saxual 



*a orgaalsatloas 
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siortlltx of bUck p«opIc to Mlaa Florence Balgarnle» an Engllih 

eup^^rtcr of antl-Iynchlns r;?forQ«^^' Hlii Balgarnlc itnt « copy of the 

c 

iottcr to The Wcaan's gra , fi liberal ^oi ton n«viiiegatln«» cvntd and i 

operated hy Afro-Anerlc«a ui^r^on.^^ Th¥ NACW vat fonssd an a reault of 

thla incident, ostenaibly to <lef<?Urd black uitn and wofi^ea iron the kind 

of ■ lender being circulaccd by Jfickfi. As ire aight expect » however, the 

Ki&CV affiliates devoted a XavzQ part of their energies to traperatice 

aod aocial purity activitieo in addition to attacking the raciam, both 

iaatitutioQ*r and petty, that laseted the qunlity of Afro-Asaerican 
14 

life. Their obaeaaioifi t7ith aocial purity would aeea to have been an 
informal acknowledgaent oj the possibility that Jacka was right and 

V * 

of the black populatloa-»of the black sharecropper 
voaMiv, in particular— was soa^ thing leas than it ahoulil have been. 
Thla auggeatf that aoae black leaders internalised luro-A»erican racist 
and sexist values. <^ 

The circuMtances under vhich black pe'bple lived it^ Aicerica could 
hardly have produced lives characterised by Victorian tresis of genteel 
co^i^tshlp and sexual morality. And^yet, black peasant life was not 
I totally devoid of teadernc>8s The poeaa of Paul Laurence Dunbar often 
dtfal with the slaple joys of love, courtship and family life asong the 
black masses, who are often portrayed as i^ssessing an unpretentious 
oati^al gentility. Generally speaking, howevec, there Was little 
appreciation aamg turn of the century bourgeois' blacks of the idea 
that the sexual Morality of a black, sharecropper might be healthier and 
more natural than that , of a middl^ class Negro. The Rev. William H. 
rerrls, a Yale M.A. axwl a high ranking officer in the Carvey movement 
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durins the ttrenties. was typical of black Intelli 
in his sprawling Uasterplece, The African Abroad . 
"I have cofDe to the conclusion that the Anglo-Sa 
and msnaahood is the highest the world has yet at 
will tver be cvoHved in the history of the world, 
the Anglo-Saxon the {dominion ot the earth, only b 
Hia moral laws, only because he has reverenced moK 
purity and virtue of woman, and has respected the 
marriage tie."^* j 

A atatement auch as this reveals the essentii 
character of traditional black natiooaliam in 
behind liberal moveMots In the endorsement of ti 
reform-minded activism, especially in the area of 
React ion ism in the areas of sexual liberation 
ckaracteristic of American blacjk nationalism today 
such extremely orthodox factions aa the Matioo af 
Jews. It would be safe to say that contemporary b 
women primarily aa breeding stock, not as respdnail 
This U one reason for the hoscility of black mati< 
marriage. The inability of black nationalism to n 
ingful way to the cballeage«of wmen*s liberatioa 
failure in the twentieth century. The inability al 
ation of Colored tfomen to liberate themselves from 
llxtng Impulses, present in all black Institutional 
their effectiveness as a voice for the liberation 
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It to Mlta FlotrcQcc BalgarnU, «a Zngllih 
king rcf om. Hiii Mlgarnit u9nt a copy of the 
Ira , a llb;/r«l Boston coiftaagiuiinf, ovnad and 
tan woiien.^^ The K/ICW vaa forasd aa a reault of 
}ly to dcf(?nd black wtn and vo»en frcn the kind 
attd by Jacks. Aa ve night expect, however, the 
a large part of their energlea to ttaperance 
titles In addition to attacking the raclan, both 
« that louercd the quality of Af ro-Aaerlcan 
m vith ■octal purity would aeea to have been an 
•f the poselblLlty that Jack* waa right and 
' black populatica««o£ the black sharecropper 
IB aoaeJthlng leaa than It ahoulil have been, 
black leaders Internalised luro-Anerlcan ra«:lst 

nader which black people lived in Aseerlca could 
ives characterised by Vf!ctorlan ideals of genteel 

•lity. And yet, black peasant life vas not 
iTMss. The fotm of Paul Laurence Dunbar often 
7s of love, courtship and family life aaong the 
ften^ portrayed as possessing an unpretentious 
^erally speaking, however, there was little 

of the century bourgeois blacks of the idea 
7 oi a black sharecropper Might be healthier and 
•f a middle class IVegro. The Itev. WilllaM H. 

a high ranking officer In the Garvey movement 



during the ttrenties, was typical of, black intellectuals when he wrote 
in his sprawling masterpiece, The African Abroad . 

"I have come to the conclusion that the Anglo-Saxon Ideal of msxthood 
and tjossftuhood is the highest the world has yet seen, the highest; that 
will ever be evolved in the history of the world. ... Cod has given 
the Anglo-Saxon the dominion of the earth, only becsuse he haa obeyed 
His moral laws, only because he has reverenced and h«ld ^sacred the 
purity and virtue of woman, and has respected the sanctity of the 
marriage tle,"^^ 

A statement .«uch as this reveKls the essen\laily reactionary 
character of traditional black natiooalism in Africa, which lags 
behloi liberal movements la the endorsement of ttuly revolutionary and 
reform-minded activism, especially in the area of woiuin's rights, 
keactionlsm in the areas of sexual liberation and woaen^s rights are 
characteristic of African black nationalism todiy, especially amomg 
such extremely orthodox factions as the Matioo if Islam and the Falasha 
Jews. It would be safe to say that contemporary black nationalises see 
women primarily as breeding stock, not as resionalble humail beings. 
This is one reason for the hostility of black nationalUts to 'inter- 
marrUge. The inability of black natiooaliim to respond in any mean- 
ingful way to the challenge of women's libyration is its moat glaring 
failure in the twentieth century. The inibility of the National Associ- 
ation of Colored Vomen to liberate tl^emsi^lvcs from the Christian civi- 
llaing Impulses, preivent in all black institutional life, hindered 
their effectiveness as a voice for th/ liberation of Afro-American 
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vccwtt St Che turn of the ccwi:u](:y. For ticii^a could not be liberated by 
ciay philosophy that Igaortd chelr right to cexiul freedom. 

the Afro«AM«ric«ii clergy, like ch<» irc:>i^n*8 refonksrSy.seened to 
Accept, without questloo» the values of the vorld that surrounded them; 
even so, they conceived of theajelves as servsnts of the blsck coaanu- 
nity and guArdisos of its interests. Alexauder Cruamell, for example » 
thought of hlAself aa ealn;»otly black and oa ncnre than one occaaion 
voiced hia diadaln for colored ariatocrata and aulattoa who bragged of 
their atain of ^baatardy. But, ea haa been aaid, Cmnnell had little 
appreciation for the valuta of black aharecroppers* Deacribcd by one 
of hia coQteaporariea aa ''conservative'* and "aoauvhat puncti ;lioua** 
CriwDcll iat tlfltea inprcaaed cv^n other bi;&ck Intellectuala aa aoaevhat 
authoritarian.^^ | 

It ia intereatlng to notis thnt the principal plack religious 
leadera to have endoraed political national law have not aprung froa the 
graaa roota leaderahip of the B«ipti8t church » but fro« the e lit iat 
Episcopalians. Not only waa Alexander Grume 11 an Epiacopal prieat, ao 
were J. T. Holly, Biahop of Haiti, aod George Alexander McGuire, chap* 
lain of the Garvey aoveaent.^^ Generally apeaklng, black nationaliata 
have been at odda with the Baptiat church, and with enthualaatic revlv* 
aliaa. It ia coMon for leadera of the ^ack nationalist urbsn reli- 
gious cults to ridicule the rentings of storefront preschers. The 
HatioQ of lalaai cocttinuea to ridicule the atorefront church, along with 
the sK>re "reapectable" expreaaions of Christianity, ss sn Uncle Tcm 



institution. 
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The Afro-Ancrican church in the progresaiv* 
work aa encoapaaaiog wore than the aaving of am 
ber of black clergymen deaonatrated intereat in 
the here and now. It waa, duritig the progreaaiv^ 
today, coaaon for black clergymen to public iae % 
veil auited to the probleaa of Afro-Aaaricaaa. 
Manual , publiahed by Sutton Grigga in *the early 
voluiae and was intended ss s csapaaion piece to 
Greatneaa and Science of Collective Efficiency . 
ChriatlAnity waa a typically "progreaaive** if aa 
to a octal engineering.^^ 

Chriatlan Science la paralleled by the dewl 
Science under the leaderahip of Noble Drew Ali, i 
aen to appear during the yeara of the great aigm 
that theae holy aen wera able to coapete ao aacci 
Chrtatlan churchea In attracting converta? Bid I 
with thea froa the South* or peaple prediappaa^ I 
poaaible that aoM fonaa of lalaa had aurviva4 U 
Obeah and Voodoo ritual? Vhac concept ioaa of ei^ 
ex la ted in the alnda of the poor black aigrantai 
Chicago In 1913, were appealed to by the worda **l 
and "Mooriah^*? Since becoalng a aeaber of the Hd 
undergoing s change in stat«s froa Hegro to Aalat 
anything about the at,titiidea of the aaaaea and tK 
and blackneaa? BlAck religion, whether of the Ma 
tlnn variety, tended to aaauae that there was aoa 
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the ccututy. For vc^a could not be liberated by 

inotcd th«lr right to ecxiuil freedom. 

I clergy, like th« ^a3iiVk*9 refomeri, feened to 

Ion, the vuluet of the vox Id that surrounded the«; 

Id of themjelvea ao c^rvants of the black covnu- 
Ita Intereata. Aloxauder CrusEnell, for exanple, 
tmlaaiotly black and on BO?e than one occaalon 
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rtaatd evda other bl^ck Intellectuala aa aonevhat 
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ltd political uatlooallsa have not aprung frojii the 
f of the l^ptist church, but froa the elltlat 
lly vaa Alexaader Cnmsiell an Episcopal priest, so 
lop of Haiti, and George Alexander McGulre, chap- 
irtaent.^^ Generally speaking, black nationalists 
k the Baptist church, and with enthualastlc revlv- 
Imr leader a of the black nationalist urban rell- 
Le the rant logs of storefront preachers. The 
Kuca' to ridicule the storefront church, along with 
* expireaalona of Chrlatianlty , aa an Uncle lorn 
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The Afro'*A»eric«ii church in the progretaive era clear|^ a«v ita 
work aa enctiwpaaaiog «ore than the saving of aoula. A algnif icaat num- 
ber of black clergyMtn demooaCrated intereat in applying religion to 
the here and now. It vaa, during the progressive ara, and atill la 
today, coMOn for black clergymen to publiciie b;;£blical interpret«tiona 
well Buited to the proble«a of Af rO'"Ajatricana>/ The Kingdom luilder'a 
Manual . publiahed by Sutton (Trigga in the Wly tventiea, vaa auch a 
voluae and waa intended aa a ceapanion p^j#ce to hla Guide to Racial 
Greatness and Science of Collective Efficiency , Grlgga* Scientific 
ChriatUnity waa a typically "progreMlve" if aoncwhat folkay approach 
to social engineering.^^ ^ 

Chrlatian Selene* ia paralleled by the developnent of Hoorlah 
Science under the leadership of/Noble Drew All, one of aany ayatic holy 



hy-tilt 
^'aucc.aaalyUjMiftth the 
Chrlatian churchea in attracting converta? Did they bring follawira 

with theM fro« the Scwth, or people prediapoaed to accept Ia4aaT Is it 

f 

poasible that aoae foma of laloa had aurvived la the South, along with 
Obeah and Voodoo ritual? What conceptiona M civiliaation mac have 
exiated in the «lnda of the poor black aigranta, who, arriving in 
Chicago in 1913, were appealed to by the worda "Aaiatic," "Science," 
and "Mo<nrich"? Since ^ecofilng a aeiiber of the MoorUh Teaple Meant 
undergoing a change in atatua froa Regro to Aalatic, con we conjecture 
anything about the' attitudea of \h. aaaaeaiand their leadera to Africa 
and blackneaa? Black religitm, whether of the Mualin or of the Chria- 
' tian variety, tended to aaauae that there waa aoaethiog wrong with 
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bvint « black African. Tho progrci* for uplift propoicd by 
Afro-Acer Icaa cIcrgyMn uaually Involved a ranunclatloo of ctrtaln 
valu«t, hiitorlcally afccciatcd with cha llftitylas of tha Afro- 
A|||||||an nastct. Bourgaoli clcrsyocn attanptad to tteap out thota 
atpactt of black oaii cultura that did not confora to aainatraM cul- 
tura, Juatlfylng thalr poiltlon by Incorractly attributing all Afrlcan- 
litlc bahavlortp of which traiti thay dlaapprovad, to tha haritaga of 
■lavary.^^ 

Bafora apcaklng to the cjuattlon of literary tradltlone, it le 
necateary to state a few critical aetuaptloae: Pint, that ve can 
•peak calHly and intelllsa<»tly ©bout an Afro-Ainarlcaii literary tradi- 
tion. Second, that tha teru "literary tradition" haa often bean uied 
to daacrlbe the characteristic content of a literature, and hat not' ^ 
necessarily laplled peculiarity of form or of language. Third, that 
when we speak about the Afro-Amsrlcan or any other riterary tradition, 
we ought to be discussing eooo specific Kanlfeatatloas of thought and 
feeling, persisting long enough to be associated with the historical 
self -concept loo of the people who have produced^ It. ^Fourth, that while 
a literary tradition mstt af course, find repeated expression In 
literary fonu, it need not be tranfaltted through foraal literature 
alone. t 

since the 1930*s, specUllats in black studies have recognUed the 
existence of a tradition that we now speak of aa Ithloplanlsv. Ethl- 
op Unlaw Is a religious, political, and literary tradition parallel to 
and arising conteaporaneoualy with the Aa»rlcan Idea of Manifest des- 
tiny, but not derived frow it. It takes Its naM froa thev biblical 



quotation, minces shall coae out of Kgypt; Bthia 
stretch forth her hands unto. Cod" (ps. 58, 31). T 
ally translated to aean that 'Africa and the Africa 

,be upgraded, through both their own efforts and tW 
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providence. 

While protest has cexrtalwly been an iaportaot 

t 

writing, sone of the best works of black Ilteratwr< 
the protest tradition. Black literature, bafore tl 
concerned prlatarlly with protest and agitation, ai 
■alnly «t an audience of syapatietic Hkites. Durli 
era, the best lltaratura was directed at a racially 
the novels of Sutton Griggs, for exasiple, there ari 
directed to the white reader, and aassAgatof uflifl 
black reader. Aa our knowledge and understanding e 
history inc^eaae, we discover that literary traditi 
pronauncad In black writing than aaay of the axftrC 
theaas of '"Negro laproveaent,** whether aoral or aat 
teaporal, doalnate early black writing. 

In siaaMry, aost black leadera, including blac 
tended to be assiallatlonlstlc at the end of the 19 
encouraged their people to accept the valnaa of tha 
gentry. The cultural disruption following World Hai 
the gentry class as an iaportaat aleaent ijfk Aaericai 
secular laat Ion and urbanisation of black life takin] 
saae years caused the clvllisatlonist pattern of bli 
to break down. A new urban culturaU^ar-began to ^ 
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The progrea for uplift propcicd by 
n ustsklly involved a rcnuaciacipn of certain 
laaocUted vith the lifettylei of the Afro- 
geoia clergyzBcn attempted to ateap out those 
cult:urf» that did not confom to aainatreaB cul- 

l^aitioo by incorrectly attributing all African- 
ich traits they disapproved, to the heritage of 

D the question of literary traditiox^^ it is 
IV critical assuaptions: First, that ve can 
l|.gcntl> about an Afro*Aiaerican literary tradi* 
f terM '*literery tradition'* haa of tea been used 
teriatic content of a literiiture, and has not 
Suliarity of font or of language. Third, that 
I Afro-Anerican or any other literary tradition, 
lot eooe specific sanifes tat ions of thought and 
IK eaough to be associated with the historical 
feople who have produced it. Fourth » that while 
«t» ef tourse, find repeated expression in 
i not be transmitted through fprmal literature 

apeciallsts In black' studies have recognisedc^the 
n that we now speak of aa 'EthiopUnism. Ethi* 
• ^litical* and literary trcditioo parallel to 
tMaly with the American idea of manifest des* ^ 
tarn it. It takes its name from the biblical 
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quotation, "Princes shall come out of Egypt; Ethiopia shall soon 1 
stretch forth her hands unto God** (ps. 58, 31). The passage was usu- 
ally translated to mean that Africa and the African peoples would solm 

be upgraded, through both their own efforts and the agency of divine | 

24 I 
providence. • . 1 

While protest has certaimly been an Important element of black 
writing, some of the best worka of black literature have been outside 
the protest tradition. Black literature, be for* the Civil War, was 
concerned primarily with protest and agitation, since it was directed \- 
mainiy'at an audience of aympathetic whites. During the progressive 
era, the best literature was directed at a racially mlced audleace. In 
the navels of Sutton Griggs, for example, there are messages of protest 
directed to the white reader, and messagaiof uplift directed to the 
black reader. Aa our knowledge and understanding of black Intellectual 
history Increase, we discover that literary traditionalism im far more 
pronounced in black writing than many of the experta have^nssuaed. '^^^he . 
themes of **Negro Improvement," whether moral or materUl, mystical or 
temporal, dominate early black writing. 

In summary, most black leadera, Including black nationi|,JLlsts, 
tended to be asslmilationiatic at the end of thf 19th century and 
encouraged their people to accept the values of the Anglo-American 
gentry. The cultural disruption following World War I, the dfdlne ef 
the gentry class as an important element in American life, and the 
secularisation and urbanisation of black life taking place during these 
same yeara caused the civllisationist pattern of black intellectuallam 
to break down. 'A new urban culture liam began to appear, and the black 
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feourgcolslc b9g«n to look to th« liftitylci o£ the mcBMta ai harlBg a 
validity of their own. But the clTllUatlonlat pattern attll peralata 
m auch groupa aa the Ration of lalta, vhoae leadera atlll reject the 
valuea of the aaaaca and atlll cipouae a doctrine of uplift. 

When ve recognise the Ironic hlatorlcal fact that black 
natlonallam haa traditionally been an aaoliiilotlonlBt doctrine and 
that It hAa uaually.atteapted to Inprcaa upon Ita adberenta the dealra- 
blllty of accepting the cooierratlve valuea of ■alnatreaa American cul- 
ture, we moMt wonder why blcck natlonalla*. In the fom of black 
atudlea, doea not »ect with greater encourageaent fro« unlveralty 
adwlalatratim. For black otudUa approached froa a black natlooal- 
letlc perapectlve wi^ld 8e©«"to have great potential for teaching black 
atwTeiita aaalallat lonlat valuea. And. Judging froa the pronounceiienta 
of university adalnlati^atora, they do want black atudenta to beco«e 
»ore aaaiMl/latloft alnded. Or do they? 



1. See the Introductle* to Howard BretB, M., 
Political Thomht. 1850*1920; Rewattitati 

1966). 

2, For exaaple, aee l>avld Walker*8 kwml im 



readily available edition la that af IMS. 

author* Thla edition haa been reprUttd hf 

V 

York Tiaea, 1969. 
3. John H. Bracey, **Black Katlonallav Slace Gm 

Ruggina, Martin Kllawa, and Daniel M« Foe, 

Af ro-Aaierlcaa KKwerieace . fol. II. pp« 259« 
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National law in America (Indlanapolla^ 1^970)^ 
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1966). 
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• look to the llf««tyl«« of tho vtariscs as htvlag a 
im« But tht clvlIUatloalst pat/icra still persUts 
IM Ration of lalcn, vboao Icadtra atill reject the 
$• mo4 still espouse a doctrine of uplift. 
Ue the ironic historical fact that black 
litionally been an asoinllatlonist doctrine and 
attespted-to inpress upon Its adherents the desira- 
the conservative vilues of mainstreaa Anericau cul* 
r lihy black natiosialisin, in the for* of black 
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1966). 
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D«nbar*a poan, **Ky Svtat Brova Gal** in Whan 
York, 1904), p, 105. 
► Tht African Abyoad (Haw Havan, 1913), Vol, I, 

{ tm John !• Bruc.a, -latter in the Scho«burg 
lav York Public Library dated April 7, 1896. In 
CnasBall'a refercncea to **the baae proceaa of 
»• cit., p. 45. 
tfilliaa Walla Brova, The Riaina Son (Boaton, 
Carter Q\ Woodaoo, ed., Worka of Franc ia J. 
, 1942), Vol. I, p. 31. 

Ckia aa a qualitative and not aa a quantitative 
kraa epiacopal prieata cited were, eicceptiooall^ 



influantial aoong black nationaliaca, although hardly 

repreatntatiVe of black praachera. 
20. An obacrvatioa aade by Howard irots in The yiack Ja»a of Harlaii 

(Nev York, 1970), p. 25. The tendency paraiata on the editorial 

pagea of lfr'*'riral Saeaka and ia readily obaarvabla in the cartoona 

of Gerald 2X in that aaaa periodical • 
2l« Sutton Grlgga, The Kingdoa Builder* a Manual (Mraphia, 1924?). 

22. InforMtion on Koble Drav All and the Moorlah Taaple can be found 
in Arthur Huff Fauaaett, Black Coda af the Matropolla 
|Fhiladelphia, 1942). 

23. Africa and Aa»rlce . p. 94. 

24. The firat attan^ta by apa^laliata ia black atudlaa to diacovar the 
eleaanta of a diatlnct; literary tradition in Afro-Aaarlcan writiag 
are detectable la Banjaailn BrawlaF, The Metro Canlua (Mav York, 
1937), and Benjamin Maya, The Cod aa laflactad in h la Literature 
(Boaton, 1938). Bthloplaalaa aa a rallglaaa ^awvaa»at began la 
South Africa around 1900. It rapidly apread throughout the conti* 
nent and waa known in the United Stataa by 1904 I Sea Giaely 
Rayford, Ithiopia Unbotmd (London, 1911); Jomi Kanyatta, Fac tng 

. Mt. Kenya (London, 1938), Chapter 11; and Daniel Thwalta, The 

\ Seethlni^ African Fot (London, 1936). More recent dlacuaalana, 

\ ■ \ 

which unfortunately lack any real concern with literary queatlona., 

are George Shepperaon, **Bthloplanlaai and African national Ian,** 

Phylon > No. 1, 1953, and St. Clair Draka In The Hedawtlon of 

Africa and BUck tellglon (Chicago, 1970). Should the reader aeek 
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a furtlMr 4Ucuaai(m of cht ilt*r«rf JjipllcAtlona of EthlopUalm 
than tho acojK •f chc>rtacnC wmy aIloira»\l ahall b# gl«4*to 
comafOMl. 



BUCK STUDIES : THE L8GACT OF 
BCOKIR T. HASHIWGTOW Am CARTOR G. tfOODSOM 



Kll«afc«th X. ?ark«r 
Ualv«if8lty of Sun 7ra«clsco 
Saa rrancltco» CAllfornU 
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Hack Hucatloa haa evolved » with the •arly 
T.^^Waahlngton and Carter G. Woodion, into an npl 
Studlea Frogrcai of the 1970*8. Black educatlM - 
education promoted by Waahington to help BlacM i 
**iihite wiinatreaa." thereby becoming vhac Keonetl 
"white sen with black akina,**^ Carter G. tfoodaoi 
tion of Black education by proaoting an cwareMai 
cal tradition, thua laying the founditiona for th 
Frograsa of today. 

The goal of Black education in the tlae of « 
aiiwd at m reatructuring of the Mtthoda, conteiit»; 
tion but to achieve a greater participation la «dt 
The Mjor curriculuH debate in Black education thi 
century ago concerned the relative aerita of-acal4 
trial education.^ Carter Woddaon begaa the reatn 
far Black Hiatory, which was to change the cantaal 

Black Stud lea Prfgraaa of the 1970* a have taken tl 

■ I i 

reatructuring the atthoda, content, and purpaaea a 
Education.** ' _ * \ 

Thia reatracturing of ''African Idocattoa** U 
Mny forwa. BecruitMnt prograM; rewdUl, comfm 
prograaa; couraea in^ the atan^ard curricula dealt 
experience; aeparate couraea for Blacka on the, Bla 
liahaent of centera, iaatiCutea, departawnta of Bti 

recroicaent aad aaaiatance of Black graduate attad« 

3 

of the reatructuring. 
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lilack •ducatiott has ovolvcd, with tht early apiiatancc of Booker 
T. VaihlDgton and Carter C. Woodson, into an •nphaaia on the Black 
Studies ProsraM of the I970*s. Black educatloa began aji industrial 
education promoted by Washington to help Blacks assimilate into the \ 
**vhite Mainstream," thereby becoming what Kenneth Stampp has called 
"irhite men vith black skins. Carter G. Woodiaon assisted the evolu- 
tion of Black education by prooKiting an cvareness of the Black histori* 
cal tradition, thus laying the foundations for the BUck Studies 
Programs of today. 

The goal of Black education in the time of Washington was not 
^aimed at a restructuring of the methods, content, or purposes of educe* 
tion but to achieve a greater pax'^icipation im edjocation by Blacks. 
The major curriculum debate in Blacly^education three quarters of a 
century ago concermed the relatiYe/mfrits of acadcoiic , versus indus* 
trial education. Carter Woodacni began the reatrvcturing by hia push 
for Black History, which was ttit change the content of education. The * 
Black Studies Programs of thft/l970's hfve taken the initiative by 
restructuring the methods, /intent, and purpoaea "American 
Education." ' ' \ 

This restrmcturing of "American gducation" for Aacks has taken 
many forma. Recruitment programs; remedial, compensatory, and tutorial 
programs; courses in the standard curriculum dealing with the Black 
experience; separate courses for Blacks on the Black experience; estab- 
liahment of centers, imstitutes, departments of Black Studiea; aad 

recruitment and assistance of Black graduate atudents have been a part 

3 

of the restructuring. 
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This rcstructurlfig of ^duc^i^loo h«t been faced with a gr*at maxcf 
cbjectlotui which range froa acadrialc to political conalderatlona. 8oae 
of the specific political orgusbenta cg^iinat Black Studies Prograna ire 
that their purpose Is the training of alll^nt revolut'lonary agents; 

_j ■ ■' % 

they are raclsa In r^erse» and they are chauvinistic to advocate Black 
superiority. The aca^ealc srguee^nts are that ihitse prograns attetspt to 
clrcuonrent the convent lonal and more difficult perforsance standards of 
higher education, and they **by Its very nature*' lack Intellectual and 
acadealc validity.^ 

the argunents for and fi^olniit Black Studies Frograas are not new; 
A Black educator in Virginia vrote a paper In 1875 entitled **Colored 
Teachers for Colored gchooli/* vhlch sharply critic Isedi Haapton 
Institute (Booker T./washiogtoQ's alna aater) for its shortage of Black 
Inatructors. The Miper was eskdorse4 by the Virginia Educational and 
Bis tev leal Assoc iat ion » a Black organlaQtion, A Black ainlster in an 
Acer lean MlssicMry Association church at Kobile, Alabana* in the 
1880*s reported disaffection aaumg his flock because the Association's 

school bad no Black teachers. **This is the great reason for all th^ 

. / 

prejudice that exists. The enployiient of a colored teacher would 

y 

increaae the influence of the school and the church shut the aonths 
of those who are auraiurlng.** And finally a Black lawyer in South 
Carolina went the whole way in 1883 and deaanded that *'llegro teachers 
exclnaively be eaployed to teech lf*gro schools,**^ 

Laura Tca^e, founder of Fenn 8choo| on St. Kelena Island in South 
Ca^Llna, wrote In 1873 that schools taught by Blacks on the Sea 
islMds **are always in confusion, grief » and utt«>r want of everything. 

^ 2.74 ' ■ 
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It is bard to laaglne schools doing so little 
Straight Onlverslty (a forerunner of Dillard).!*! 
American Missiooary AasocUtion not to-eaylar Bl 
and theological- de'^taents just beciuae^a^ **ttii 
teachers. ... We c^*t have any fawdbug a^t « 
sake of color. . . . CoWed teachers aro aat gai 
Blacks discounted this arguaent by inalatini^tba 
standards should^ not be tht only cr|.teria for bi 
Grlake declared tin 1885' that the.deielbpMmt af 
aajor objective of Black education. Tba law sfl 
Black Ma had oMrged froa alavory waa fW^V^t 
white facultlea, ••The intellects yiMl^ |«i 

at the expense oT tbeir aanhood<^ In tHf^.claateoi 
professors, which lead^^thea to aasoclatje tMse f 



oaly 'wlth whifi'k 




isoclato th^se 
aea.n^lcrifl^ 



ss to appoint Black professors!^ tbo { 

tiCe one of' the aost effective aeans in tbo it: 



Congrpr«), asserted in/1885 that while 



J. Willis Meaard^.^kfUo had been the fiWst'%1 



and dedicated, others 



were selfibh hypocrikea, ai 



white 



white teacher could achieve the rapport ^aai 
that a Black teacher could. "^Ve dtaand educated 
colored schools, boca^e their color tdeatjity 



T 

••ttdyln th« a^anctMiit of c*lor«4 chlMi;** tMi 

,/ 

because colored pupils need the social contact al 
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im$ of edueatloo hat been faced vith a great nany 
^ ."Iron aca^talc to political cooaldcratlont. 800* 
tlcal arsuMBti agaloit Black Stiidlci Frofraae, arc 

the training of ollltant revolutionary agcnti; 
iversc, and they arc chauvlnlitlc to advocate Black 
rfevic arguments are that theic program attenpt to 
icioaal and wore dlfCltult perfortuuicc ■tacdardi of 
they **by Ite very nactnre** lack Intel Icctualp and 

m and, agalnat Black Studies Prograas arc not nev: 
Irgiaia wrote a*paper In 1*76 entitled **Colored 
ie^eols,** vhtch sharply criticised Haaifton 
WsshlngtovJ^s ai«a Mkter) for Its shortage of Black 
r lias endorMed by the Virginia Educational and 
t ft Black orgaolsotloa* A Black silnlster In an 
MWlatlon church at Mobile, AlabaM* In the 
faction aaong his flock because the Association's 
•acbers. "This Is the great reason for all the 

The evploynent of a colored teacher ifould 
I of , the school and the church and shut the noti^ths 
orlag.** A,iid flnaUr • Black lawyer In South* 
te way In 188^ and draauded that *!llegro teachers 
d te teach Megro schools."^ . 0 
tder ef Peon School on St. Helena Island In South 
3 ilMt'^schoola taught by Blacks on the Sea 
1 cea fusion/ grief . and tVfjr Van^ of everything.' 



It is bard to UagUe schools doing so little good.** The president of 
Straight Dnlveralty (a forerunner ef Dlllard) In Rew Orleans urgsd the 
Az&ericaa Missionary A^a^latlon not to ewploy Black teachers in the law 
and theological departments Just because of **thls clasMr for colored 
teachers. . . • We can't have any humbug about thU department for the 
sake of color. . . • Colored teachers ars net geoerally successful." 
Blacks discounted this argument by inaUtlng that Anglo-Saxon academic 
standards should not be the only criteria for hiring teachers. Francir. 
Grl^ declared in liwb that* the development of race pride should be a 
major objective of Black education. The low self'^laage with which the 
Black man had emerged from slavery waa perpetuated by scheols irith 
uhlte faculties, "^The Intellects ef our young i>«|ople are being educated 
at the expense of their manhood. In the classrolom they see only i:hite 
professors, which lead then to associate these places and the idea of 
fitness for them onl^ with wAltc men.** Grlmke further stated that, in 
their slowness to appoint Black professors, the schools **are failing to 
use one of the most effective means in their power, of helping on this 
race."^ 

J. Willis Menard, who had been the first Black elected to 
Congreas, asserted in 1885 that while many white teachers were sincere 
and dedicated, others were selfish hypocrites, and in any case, no 
white teacher could achieve the rapport and. empathy with Black students 
that a Black teacher could* **Ve demand educated colored teachers for 
colored schools, because their color identity makes them more inter* 
ested in the advancement of colored ciilidren than white teachers, and 
' because colored pupils need the social contact of colored teachers.**^ 
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Floyd B. McKi8«lck, the iEu**i?r Hatlon*l Director of th« Congrtii 
of Racial Equality, writing In 1957, atatcd that 

"Black children tsuat dally cce Black people In poaltlona of authority 
and powers Black educators fully knc;7ledgeable their ovn hlotory 
and Yaluea, auat be vlalblc and In cloae contact with Black children. 
We cannot continue to blc:;:o all the other forcei In aoclcCy for the 
failure of mir educational ayatrem; Wheti that ayaten Is act ar'-ht we 
cao begin to rid our other Inst 1 tut lona of taclara« But , public educa- 
tion la the guardian of our chlldr*a*e mloda and la otMt of the flrat . 
and paraawnint: Influencea In their Uvea* We cannot afford leaa than 
8 

excellence 

It la thla excellence that the Block Studies Prograna are 
addreaalng th*«aelvea to by a restructuring of ••Amerlcitn liberal educa- 
tion/* The "denands** for the establlsluiant of Black Studies Prograns 
by Black students represent a Constiiictlve challenge to the educAtlonal 
establishment within the inatltutlona of higher learning to develop 
progrMS that would truly function for the a^talnaent of goals cssocl* 
ated with the liberal arts; in other words. Black Studies Programs 
represent a cry for the elevation of acAdenic standards « Genuine aca- 
demic stanj^rds can be mcesured by the extent to which there ic inter- 
action between students and teachers in the academic envirotsient, the 

degree to Which there is eaphasis on leorning, and the extent to which 

9 

teac2iers and students participate in a genuine search for truth* This 
search for truth is not the traditional uni-dlaenslonal and limited 
form assocUted with white scholarship but rather a multl-dimenalonal 

'form* \ 



The. traditional unl-dlmensioiyil form of lib#r 
has been a total codaltment to the propofation of I 
ideals* this commitment is a narrow one in the tm 
the news wsdia and rapid modes of transport at ion c 
awareness of other civilisations and cultures* Th 
a multi-ethnic one or a mult 1-dlmcnsional one* Th 
awareness hopefully will develop into a plural isti 
reality whereby minority cultural and racial dlfft 
accepted and respected even by the dominant cultuv 
be dismissed as deviant or lacking in value* 

Hoat of the "socUl problems" of the twtmtlet 
that hsve ^helr basis in attitudes that have be«m 
Western duallstlc vision of reality* A simple m 
is that "white is right and black is bad*" 

James Baldwin, the writer, addresses himself; 
duallstlc vision of reality by the folliMliig s^«t« 
"It is not really a "Negro revolution* that is upa 
What is upsetting the country is a sense of its m 
example » one managed to change the curriculum In m 
that Negroes learned more about themselves and Ch« 
to this culture (Aaterican), you would be liberatifl 
you'd be liberating white people who know nothins 
history* And the Reason is that if you are cornel 
aapect of anybody's history, you must lie about It 
lie about my real roVe here, if you have to pretea 
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, th« foiizsr National Director d£ th« Congreii 
Itlng In 1967, itatcd that 
lly sec Qlack people In poaltloni of authority 
tori fully kfioulcdgaabu of thalr own hletory 
albU and In cloia contact vlth Black children. 
Wl«£» all tha other force* In loclety for the 

1 ayctea. When that lyitem li tot aright we 
tbar Institution! of raclim. But public educa- 
f our children' ■ mindf and li one of the flrit 
•a In thelt llvei. We cannot afford leii than 

\ 

mnc2 that the Black Stud lea Proarama are 
Co by a restructuring of "American liberal educa- 
tor the eatabllilment of Black Stud lei Program 
«aeat a ciy^tructlve challenge to the educational 
;ha Instltutlooa of higher learning to develop 
Illy function for\ the attainment of goali ceeocl- 
arti; In other votdi. Black Studies Prcgrams 
m elevation of acad«nlc standard! . Genuine ata- 
Meaaured by the extent to which thete-li Inter- 
a and teachers In the acadealc envlron»ent, the 

la e«phasls on learning , and the extent to which 

^ , 9 

participate In a genuine r nrch for truth. TaIs 
It the traditional unl-dla«nslonal and limited ^ 
Ihlte scholarship but rather a «ultl-dl»enal^l ^ 



The traditional unl*dl»«nalotial fona of liberal arts cu)rrlculu« 
hai been a total cowilt«ent to the propagation of West^rm Ideas and 
Ideals. This co«lt»ent U a narrow one In the twentieth century with 
the newt ittdla and rapid wodes of tranoportatlbn contributing to an 
awareness of other clvllUatlont and cultures. The world we live In Is 
a multl-cthnlc one or a •ultl-dlnenalonal one. This ■ultl-dliaenalonal 
awareness hopefully will develop Into a plurallatlc Perception of 
reality whereby minority cultural and racial difference! will be 
accepted and respected even by the dominant cultural group and will not 
be dltnlsaed aa deviant or lacking In value. 

Moat of the "social probUms'* of tha twentieth century aro ones 
that have their basis In attltudea that have been nurtured by the 
Western duallstlc vision of reality. A aluple exanple of this vision 
Is that 'Hihlte Is right and black Is bad J* 

Jfasaes Baldwin, the writer, addresses hlnself to this Weatem 
duallstlc vislim of reality by the following statewtnt! 
•♦It Is not really a 'Negro revolution^ tiiat la upsetting the country. 

What Is upsetting the country I ■ a sirnae of Its own Identity. If, for 

\ 

example, one managed to change the ciijrrlculum In all the schools so 
that Negroes learned wore about themsd^lves and their real contributions 
to this culture (American), you would be liberating not only Hegroes» 
you'd be liberating white people who know nothing abou?: their own 
history. And the reasbo Is tl^t If you arc compelled to lie about one 
aspect of anybody's history, you must lie about It all. If you have to 
lie about my real role here. If you have' to pretend that I hoed all 
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that cdtton Juit b«c«use 1 tM^cd ycni, then you havt doa* iBcc»thlog to 
yourt«If . You are mad."^^ 

This Uiifitcra dualittlc vlilo^i of rvallty ««ea la Amrica li oi;i« of 
^Itanctt." Ajwrlca hai bcca "whltcnlred"^^ frow th« very beginning. 
Whit» people today argue, with tOM Justice and great heat, that none 
of thcti li old enough to Kave ovned il&vea and that, therefore, they 
ought not to be held guilty for whatever dastage wae done the Blacki by 
that "aoclent wrong." A rcclet ■oclet/^ The Idea offem^e chew, par- 
ticularly after a decade In which they had at they frequently lald 
"done "o nuch for the Negro«" Yet the nlddle-aged, ■lddle*claii ami 
thoroughly decent Anerlcan of the 1 960 •■ grew up In a culture wfaoae 
language Itself Identified i^hitc at g04>d (white hop^i, white hatei. 
Snow Vhlte, and the White H'^uie) and black at bad (blackball, black 
day, black nood, black magic); which, with endleailnventlon, referred 
to Blacka as "nigger," "nigra," "coon," "darky," "dlnge," "maoke," 
"spook," "»paae,"^»shlne," "Jig," "Jlgaboo," "boot." €t "boy," som- 
tl»es to their faces; which bcked anget*s food cake, which Is white « 
and devil's food cake, >fhlch Is black; which populated Its Africa with 
"Taraan and Jane^" "Little Block Sa»bo," and cartoon cannibals stewing 
Missionaries In Iron pota; which read Its children those quaint old 
tlncle Re«ua tales, rarely suspecting that Br'er Rabbit was probably 
A»erica*8 first Black revolutionary; whose history textbooka coononly 
Ineulted the. Black nan, when they nentloned hlsi at all.^^ An ihwple 
of this portrayal Is seen in the 1940 and 1950 editions of Th;e Growth 
of the Awetlcan Republic , by the historians Samel Kllot M^lson and 
Henry Steele CoMager: ' 

27;s 



"As for Seabo, whose vrongs moved the abolltionj 
there Is some reaaon to believe that he suffare^ 
class in the South fro« Its 'peculiar loatittttK 
the slaves were adequately fed, well cared tot,- 
. . . Although brought to America by force » the 
Negro soon beccne attached to the country, and 4 
folks. '"^^ \ 

A culture whose public schools graduated 
white, who could tell you with authority that ifl 
Up From Slavery amd that George Washington Carwa 
the Peanut" but were otherwise Illiterate in Ha 
tlngulshad those Black heavyvelght champlooa whm 
their race" (Joe.touls and Floyd Patterson) froa 
(Jack Johnson^ Sonny Listen, and Huhammad All); \ 
white and undertakers tin black ; which outgrev "ci 
"darky" jokes; which sent a segregated army to f 
Europe; which probably suspected all along that ^ 
stop grinning but which managed nevertheless to 1 
the "Movement," the riots and the Judgment of thi 
we ar^a nation decisively shaped by our racial \ 
beeii the "American liberal education."^* 

/ Thta' restructuring of the "American liberal 

/ 

wi^^ begun in the late 1960 *s on the Southern lUc 
These campuses became the battl^egrounds of the Bl 
sparks flew first on a series i^f cft^mpuaes in "Dl« 
A & X, Jackson State, and Texas Southeri|— in the 

•\ 
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autc I loved you, then you havff doas fiC39 thing to 
•«I0 

ic vision of r«?ality as teen in Aswrica it one of* 
• hat b«en "vhitenizcd"^^ fron the very bcginniag. 
'(ua, vith toac Jutticc ami great hca^» that none 
K tor have owned tlcvet and that» therefore, they 

guilty for whatever dasage Wat done the Blackt by 
^ A racitt tociety? The idea offendt them, par- 
cade in which they had at ti\ey frequently taid 
t Magro." Yet the middle-aged^ Middle -claat and 



Brican of cjiie 1960 't grew up in^a culture whote 
ified white at good (white hopet, white hatet, 

i^ite Hotae) and black at bad (blacksuil, black 
k magic); which, with endle« invention, refcrr'ed 
••nigra," "coon," "dorky," "dlnge," "twoke," 

"JlS.** "Ji«aboo,»' "boot." or "boy," tome- 

f 

; which baked angel *t food cake, which t» white, 
9 which it black; which populated itt Africaylth 

Little Black Sambo," and cartoon cannibal atewlng 
pott; which read ita~^^hildren thote quaint old 
trely tuapecting that Br'er Rabbit waa probably 



revolutiooary* whoae hittory textbookt commonly 

12 

|n» when they mentioned him at all. An example 
saen in the 1940 and 1950 editiont. of The Growth 
^llc , by the hittoriant Samuel Eliot Horiton and 



"At for Sfinbo, whote wrongt moved the abolitionittt to wrath and teart, 
there it 'tome reaton to believe that he tuf fared lett than any other 
class in the South from itt 'peculiar inttitution. ' The i&ajority of 
the slaves were adequately fad, well cored for, and apparently happy. ^ 
. . . Although brought to Ame«rica by force, the incurably optimistic 
Negro soon became attached to the country, and devoted to his *whita 
folk*.'"^^ 

A culture whose public schools graduated gtneratlons, black and 
white, who could tell you with authority that Booker T. Washington came 
Up From Slavery and that George Washington Carver was the 'Yather of 
the Peanut" but were otherwise illiterate in Black History; which dis- 
tinguished those Black heavyweight champions who were a "credit to 
their race" (Joe Louis and Floyd Patterson) jCrom those who were not 
<Jack Johnson, Sonny Liston, and Muhammad All) ; ^ich dressed brides, in 
white and undertakers in b\^ck ; which outgrew "coon" songs but not 
"darky" Jokes; which sent a segresated army to fight Nasi racism in 
Europe; which probably suspected all along that "Sambo" one day wauld 
stop grinning but which managed nevertheless to be surprised In turn by 



^the "Hoveswnt," the riots and the Judgment of the Riot Comaission that 
%re f re a nation decisively shaped by our racial prejudices. Such has 
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been the "American liberal education. 

This restructuring of Che "American liberal education" by Blacka 
was begun in the late 1960* s on the Sonthem Blac^ College campus. 
These campuses became the battlegrounds of the siack revolt. The 
sparks flew first ocu a series of campuses in "pixie"— Fisk, Tennessee 
A & I, Jackson Stat>^-aaLTexa»'-S:buthern— in tiie spring of 1967, It 
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cootlnued In Orangeburg, South enrol Ina, the following winter, when 
• tate troopera fired Into a cropwd of decaoni crating South Carolina State 
and CUflin College atudenta, killing three and wounding twenty- a even. 
The rebellion aoo^ spread to the mostly white cempuaea of the North and 
Weat aa well. Blacks led the long strike that afflicted San Franc iaco 
State College for most of the 1968-'69 achool year. Black detaonatra- 
tiona cloaed City College of New York briefly and aet off three daya of 
brawling between white and Black attsdenta. Blacka at Brandeia and at 
Duke occupied buildinga acd proclaimed thein Malcola X Univeraitiea 
(14XU); Brandeia* MKU departed peaceably after eleven daya of negoti- 
ation but Ihjike*a waa evicted by court order and. routed by police with 
the uae of tear gaa. A clasarooia boycott at Wiaconain atarted to 
develop into violence, knd the National Guard was ordered in to break 
it up at bayonet point. \ 

One poaalble reaaon for thla attenpted restructuring of American 
education to fit the needa of Black'Anerlcana laya in the recent ■a1^'ch 



to Independence .by Black Africa's thirty-four countrlea 



16 



Thla inde- 



pc?ndence from colonial rule affected all of thoae who were part of the 
"African Dlaapora":^^ Blacka in the New World aa well aa Africa. 

It haa been aald that **ao long aa the African la regarded as a man 
without a history and without a culture, doubta concerning hla ability 
to govern hlnaelf will find credence. The raciat and the inperi- 
alijt apeak to miXlion^, whereaa, the teach'fr of African hiatory apeaka 
to mere hundreds. And ao the myth and the doubta peralat* The flrat 
taak la to aet the record of ^hlittory atralght. "The point la not that 
Africans have no hiatory but that^^here la profound ignorance 
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concerning It, and an almoat pathological unwllll 

V Q 

evidence of it when preaented."^^ Ai^ the atatua 
Continent" changed ao did that of all Blacka in tl 
Halxolm X, speaking at the Organization of Africai 
Cairo, July 17-21, 1964, stated: 
"We, in America, are your long-lost brothers and 
only to remind you that our problems are your prol 
Americana * awaken V today, we find ourselves in a 
rejected us, and like the prodigal son, we are tui 
brothera for help. We pray our pleas will not fm\ 
America la stilt In a quandary In ita effort! 
Ita Blacka. Today the factora involved are more 
days of Booker T. Washington and Carter G. WoodaOl 
America failed to provl^de its Blacks with the aaa4 



cltlzena'hlp, and flrat of all the right to a relti 
Americana have the legatjl of Washington anj Woodat 
through thla quandary. The example of thefe two i 
an education for Blacks somewhere between their ti 
can utilize the best of Washington^ his ''educatlofl 
all of Woodson. This resolving of America's educi 
Blacks themselves will eventually add a greater di 
liberal education for all c it isena— Blacka, Browna 
Whitea. 
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S» South Cirolltui, the follo\/lag winter, when 

nto a crofwd of drajoni tr»t ing South Caroltn* State 

[udenta, killing three and wounding twcnty-aeven. 

ead to the mostly white ccmputet of the North and 

led the long strike that afflicted San Francisco 

of the 1968*69 school year. Black demons tra- 

ge of New York briefly and set off three days of 

and Black students. Blacks at Brandels and at 

and proclaimed the« Malcola X Universities 

parted peaceably, after eleven days of negotl- 

Icted by court order and routed by police with 

i classrooM boycott at Wisconsin started to 

and the National Guard was ordered In to break 
15 

lo for this attempted restructuring of American 
•ds of Black Americans lays In the recent «arch 
k Africa'a thirty-four countries. This inde- 
rulf affected all of those who were p4irt of the 
Blacks in the New World as well as Africa. 
;hat *'so long as the African Is regarded as a man 
'ithout a culture, doubts concerning his ability 
find credence." The racist and the Imperl- 
, whereas, the teacher of African history speaks 
ao the ^yth and the doubts persist. The first 
frd of history straight. "The point is not that 
but that there Is profound ignorance 



concerning it, and an almost pathological unwillingness to believe the 
evidence of it when presented. As the status of this once "Dark 
Continent" changed so did that of all Blacks in the New World. 
Malxolm X, speaking at the Organisation of African Unity Conference in 
Cairo, \uly 17-21, 1964, stated: 1 

"We, in America, are your long-lost brothers and sisters, and i aa here 
only to remind you «that our problems are your problems. As the African 
Americans *aT;aken' today, we find ourselves in a at range land that has 

rejected us, and like the prodigal son, we are turning to our elder 

' Id 
brothers for help. We prmy our pleas will not fall upon deaf eara."^" 

America is still in a quandary In Its efforts towards educating 

its Blacks. Today the factora involved are more perplexing than In the 

days of Booker T. Washington and Carter G. Woodson. Post-bellum 

America failed to provide its Blacks with the assets of first-class 

cltlxenshlp, and first of all the right to a relevant education. Black 

Aoerlcans have the legacy of Washington and Woodson to guide then 

through this qtiandary. The exan^^le of these two men will lead toward 

an education for Blacks somewhejfe between their two approaches. They 

can utilise the best of Washington* his "education of the hands," aiid 

all of Woodson. This resolving of America's educational quandary by 

Blacks themselves will eventtially add a greater dimension to American 

liberal education for all citlcens--Blacks^ Browns, Yellows, and 

Whites. 
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We are on a colllalon courae In that a a the i 
BfBttm puahea aore and iiore toward^ the ao*caIIt4 * 
''liberal** phllosophlea and practlcea of educatloOa 
problewi for the educator of black atudenta aa wtl 
ability of the black atudent to adapt to the reali 
condltlOQi In Anerlcaa aocicty. The recent aiMWl 
effort! of the **coap«naatory educat loo** strategy i 
In thla Instance it is clear that certain vhlte vi 
in conflict with black socialisation practices and 
the black existence.^ But of course Mich of tha n 
prograas was that they acre ly served a "syfaoltc 1 
**This syabolic attack on « social problt* • . . sa 
assuaging lingering doubt that we are not doing ea 
and disadvantaged, but it aiao guards againat aakl 
tiooa that sight upset the status^^uo interesta." 
Perhaps one of those hard questions that Might b# 
should be the role of the Aaerican Educational 8ya 
hlack individual's path toward freedom? 

Before answering this question, let us first \ 
been the function of nodem education to labue in 
virtues of individualism and self -de termination M 
achievement of life goals. Such a philpaophy of • 
nious with the Industrial Revolution at the turn o 
the maximum output by each citizen was vita' th 
nation, this nation, perhsps, could not [ eve 
the assistance of an educational system which socl 
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$v on a collltlon course in that at tht Amarlcan public achool 
■yatra puahaa aori* ^od ■ort toyara~ CKr-ao-^aU^^prrmlaaive" and 
"liberal** phlloab^hUa and practlcca of ^cdu^Ufipr, It will create aora 
probleaa for the educator of black atudenta aa well aa fruatrate the 
ability of the black student to adapt to the realltlea of oppreaaive 
condltlooB la Aoerlcan Boclety. The recent aoMwhat. unBucceaaful 
efforts of the **coiq^enaatary education** strategy Is a case In point. 
In this Instance It Is clear that certain white value assuiqptlons were 
In conflict with bUck soclallaatlon practices and thus the reality of 
the black existence.^ But of course auch of the value In these 
prograa^ was that they «erely served a *' sybollc function .** 
**Thls symbolic attack on a social problea . . . serves the purpose of 
assuaging lingering doubt that we are not doing enough to help the poor 

and disadvantaged y hut it also guards against asking those hard ques* 

2 

tions that sight upset the status»quo interests.** 
Perhaps one of those hard\questlona that sight be asked is: What 
should be the role of the Aaerlcan Educational System in cutcing the 
black individual's path toward freedon? 

Before answering this question, let us first agree that it h«s 
been the function of sodern education to iabue in Kuro-Amricans the 
virtues of individualisa and self-detetviinatioD as a neana to personal 
achievement of life goals. Such a philoaophy of education was harac- 
nious with the Industrial Revolution at the turn of the. century when 
the aaxiaua output by each cltlaen was vital to the growth of the 
nation. This nation, perhaps, could not have developed so well w;lthout 
the assistance of an educational system which soclalU^ pupils toward 
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the natlooil obJ«ctlv«i. And then agiln, in mor* rtticnt ttmei, th« 
•du<;*tion«l iyittm haa been uttltxed to buttreii a illghtly different 
Suro-cultural need. The American middle and upper claaa white citi- 
zenry over the paat two dtcadea or ao haa been burdened with the taak 
of rationalising a behavior that one psychologlat haa temed the "pay- 
chology of wore," that la, during the recent decadea^of relative proa- 
perlty* Americana have conouiwd gooda and aervlcea at an unprecedented 
rate. Indlvlduala '^hence acquire lellefa' concerning conaumptlon.**^^ 
And aa Looft haa noted: 

^*Aa In all aocletlea, fonaal education In America la the proceaa of 
tranapoalng an econoalc and aoclal Ideology Into an Individual, ^ 



attention to the aoclal envlromiental cOntlngeoci 
Perhapa dominant white culture can afford ,to bluv 
bet«reen the **aelf-actualUed'* nan and the "do 70 
However, auch a caaual and "apontaneoua" approach 
Incongruoua to the conatralnta placed upon thefbl 
aelf-'ictualiier In hla purlat fora recOgnUca |chi 
and the weakneaa In hla culture; thla IdealiatJ 
aued by «any middle claaa white Aaerlcana, howtv4 
and reckleaaly detached f-roa the true nature of ti 
whoae a»duB_ogeraodl la to sake obaolete that vhi 
a liable. Black paople are undealrable In Anerlca 



mternallaed, peyaonalUed matrix of valuea and aelf-ref eren^^V.tem."* undViTriJle, but hive aurvived. Thla .urrival 



f 

The formal educational proceaa of aoclal Isat Ion haa then developed 
a phlloaophl&al model of man which legltlnUea him aa a (to uae Looft'a 
wotda) "conaumptlve and reactive** creature. Thla author would argue 
that auch a need aa described above haa preaaed certain educatora to 
adopt and adapt the wrltlnga of auch thlnkera aa A. H. Maalow and Carl 
' Rogera. Haa low* a concept of the^'^aelNactualiied^I^sMii^ lenda Itaelf to 
a baatardlaed *;do your own thing** model of man.^ The'^"aelf-actual^««d" 
man haa been mlaconatrued In order to appear conaonant with the be^v- 
lor of many a "consumptive and reactive" American. Carl Rogera, per- 
hapa our leading living humanlat, haa atated that the humaar organlam 
ha^ an inherent tendency to "actualize,** i.e., to grow apontaneoualy 
and to develop. However, Rogera haa alao emphaaized in hla wrltlnga 
that a«lf^ctuallzation la aubject to the aoclal environment. Often 
the "char lama tic, would-be followera of Maalow and^ Rogera pay too little 



benevolent dominant culture; neither tiaa It been 
Many of the aaaertiona ma^e above permeate t 
and becauae they do ao in auch magnitude » coaplet 
view la beyond the a cope of thla paper. Although 
paper la the effect the modem achool haa upon pa 
the black peraon, there are very real implication 
cation in general.^ During the height of the whit 
^^'the late 60'a and early 70«a, the phraae "the atu 
-~ waa coined.' Parage la between white radicalatud 
validly be made. In the caae of the "radical wni 
eatabliahitfnt, the educational proceaa far excetd 
aociety to deal with thla optimally "liberated" j 
In thla aenae, education failed the atudenti Bla 
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r««. And then again, In more recent clisea, tHe 
|» been utilized to buttress a lightly different 
The American siiddle and upper class v^ite citi- 
]Mo decadei or 40 has been burdened with the task 
rhavior that one psychologist has temed the "psy* 
Ht is» during the recent decades of relative pros- 
re consuMed goods and .services at an unprecedented 



Mnce acquire beliefs concerning consumption 
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forwal v*ducation in America is the process o£ 
lie «n4 social ideology into an individual, 
^lited Matrix of values and self-reference system 
Itional process *of"8ocia ligation has then developed 
of nan vhich legitinises him as a (to use Looft*s 
id reactive" creatur^. This author %rould argue 
laacribed above has pressed certain educators to 
Tilings of such thinkers. as A. H. Maslov and Carl 
ccpt of fche "self-actualixed" man^ lends itself to 
r own thing" model of nan. The "se Jf-actualited". 
irued in order to^ppear consonant with the behav- 

tlYe.and reactive" American. Carl Rogers, per- 

I) ■ 
. f ■ 

ing htiMnist, has stated that the human organlsn 
mcy tto "actuaiixe," i.e., to grow spontaneously " 
fver» togers hAalso emphaslEed in his writings 
,on^is su^ect to the social envirocnent. Often 
d-be followers of Naslow and Rogers pay too little 
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attention to the social environmental contingencies Rogers spoke about. 
Perhaps dominant white culture can afford to blur the distinction 
between the "self-actualixed" man and the "do your own thing" concept.^ 
However, such a casual and "spontaneous" approach to development is 
incongruous to the constraints placed upon the black life. The true 
self-actualiser in his purist form recognizes the sickness of society 
and the weakness in Ihis cultur?; this idealistic response to life pur- 
sued by Way middle tlass white Americans, however, is .too a-polltical 

and recklessly detached from the true nature o^-this social system 

• 9 1 / ^ 

whose nodus operandi lis to make obsolete thajt which It cons|ders unde- 
sirable. Black peopll ate undesirable in America, and haveNjilways been 
undesirable, but haveTsurvived. This survival has not been^ue to a 
benevolent dominant culture; neither has it been an^acc^ent. 

Hiny of the asiertiic|fns made above permeate the whole of society 
and because they do so in'such magnitude, complete explication of this 
view is beyond the scop^ of this paper . Although the focus of thia^ 
paper is the effect the- Lode rn school has upon personal development of 
the black person, there ire very real implication* for society and edu- 
cation In general. DurlnV the height of the white student activism of^ 

thf late 60* s and early 70i*s, the phrase "the student as the nigger" 

^ \ ^- ■ 

was coined. Parallels between white radical students and blacks can 

♦ . -> * \ 

validly be nade. In the cise of the "radical white" student vs. the 
establishment, the educational process far exceeded the capacity of s 
society to deal with thia ofltlmally "liberated" young white American. 
In this sense, education ^aUed the student. Black America has always 
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been ctf^ir* of the dangers of /uch precoclousneia . Now we threaten to 
have thU 300 year old wit— thta reality. awarcne»»--"educated away^" 

The Intent of this eicay lo to suggcat that we do not know en'ough 
about the black payche (specifically, achlevfiaent motivation and ; 
- aaplratlone) to guide the black youth through thla new maze of educa- 
tional reform. Or, perhaps enough la knoip, and the political-' 
Btrateglcal queatloif la; Should black students run the rlak of becoming 
* Innocent casualties In a "fcmlly squabble" between .the disillusioned 
"haves" and the survival deoands of their econotnlo culture? 

■ " ■ ' 

THK GBNiKKAL COIWEXT: VJHITE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 
MOVIMG TOWARD A DUBIOUS "SELF -ACTUALIZED" sbciETY 

Educational philosophies and practices are, of. course, no good 
^ unless .they serve the society and culture within which they exist. Th^ 
traditional educational ' sy at cm was established and functioned by a^t 
of valuea iupportive of an economic -Indua trial society, ^o principles 
which Americana have learned to value (Inculcation* procecs^chlef ly 

by the school/aystem as mentioned above) are an appreclat^imi for the 

/ . / 

/ /^democratle process" aod Individualism. Postman and HTlngartner, In 

/ - ., / / 

the f>rrst chapter of their bbok entitled Teaching as/a Siibverslve 

Activity stated In their first paragraph of the ch^ptei/, "Crap 

Detecting," the following: y 

"'In 1492, Columbus discovered Aicerlca.' . * . Starting from this 



*democratlV process,* and how Americana have VjiliM 
problem: lone of the tenets of a democratic aibclet 
allowed to think and express, themselves freeiy oil; 
the point of speak ins lout iagalnat the Idea of a dii 
the extent that our schools are inatruaenta of auc 
auat develop in the yoimg not only an cwAFenaaa •! 
will j^exerclse it, and TtOT intellectual power 
so effectively. This Is aececsary ^so that the so< 
change and o^lfy to meet unforeseen threata. prdb 
ties. Tt>iis, 'we can achieve what John Garner calls 
aociejl^* So goes the theory."'^ 

Intentional, of course . is a degree of cynlci 
/ Welngartner wished to convey in the above excerpt* 
however, are det»oaatrated r1>lt of the old aaaumpt 
of education as well as the new liberal and perhapi 
educational pHllosof^iea. As uowholeaoatt aa the t 
sone, the socialiaation o£ youth toward unqueation 
American society %sd culture aiid the rolea they 
merits, provided one wishes to suspend ethical Jiidj 
cases. Skinner made the point that the effectlven 
siirvive is dependent upon the"* "measures used by th 
its members to work for its survival."^ In a<idieii 
a caplLtallstlc or socialist culture suggests a do« 



disputed fact, each one of u* will describe the history of this country practices associated with "compatible practices of 



^In a somewhat different wajr. Nonetheless, it is reasonable to assume 
that moat of ua would Include something about what is called the 



This ^iter would consider, as part of the ot] 
practices," the educatidoal . system which' until reci 
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tri of iuch pr«cociouan«ii. No4 we thrtaten to 
vit*-thii r*«Uty •vareneii— "educated «w«y." 
eitsy i« to luggctt that we do not know enough 
(•pec if leal ly, achievement motivation and 
the black youth through this new mase of educa* 
rhapa enough is known, and the political* 
\: Should black atudcnti run the riik of becoaing 
a "family squabble" between the disillusioned 
il deitanda of their ccononic culture? 

COWTKXt: WHITE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 
) A DUBIOUS "SELF-ACTUALIZED" SOCIETY 

lophies and ptAcCices are, of course, no good 
lociety and culture within which they ejcist. The 
system was established and functioned by a set 
an econcuic- industrial society. Two principles 
rarned to value (iacu? -nations processed chiefly 
aentioiued above) are an appreciation for the 
d individual isH. Postsan and Weingartner, in 
leir book entitled Teaching as a Subversive 
Ir first paragraph of the chapter, "Crap 



Log: 

icovercd Asaerica.* 



Starting from this 



of us will 'describe the history of this country 
i#ay. Nonetheless, it is reasonable to aisune 
Include scoething about what is called the 
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'democratic process,* and how Americans have valued it. Therein lies a 
problem; ose of the tenets of a deaocratic society Is that »en be 
allowed to think and express themselves freely on any subject, even to 

0 

the point of speaking out against the idea of a democratic society, to 
the extent that cu^ schools are instruments of such a society, they 
must develop in the young not only an awareness of this freedom but a 
will to exercise it, and the intellectual power and perspective to do 
so effectively. This is necessary so that the society nuiy continue to 
change and modify to meet unforeseen threats, problems, Ind opportuni- 
ties « Thus, we can achieve what John Cilrper calls an * ever-renewing 
society.* So goes the theory/*^ 

Intentional, of course. Is a degree of cynicism Postman and 
Weingartner wished to convey in the above excerpt. In these remarks, 
however, are denonstrated a bit of the old assumptions of the purposes 
of education as well as the new liberal and perhaps quasi -revolutionary 
educational philosotpt^ies. As unwholesone as the thought may be to 
some, the socialixation o£ youth toward txnquestionable beliefs about 
American society and culture and the roles they must assume has its 
Mrits, provided one wishes>^to suspend ethical Judgment of such proc- 
esses. Skinner m^de the point that the effectiveness of a culture to 
survive is dependent upon the ''measures used by the culture to induce 
its members to work for its survival."^ In addition, he asserted thi^t 
a capitalistic 'or socialist culture suggests a dominant set of economic 



practices associated with "compatible practices of other kinds 
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This wtiter would consider, as part of the other "compatible 

/ 

practices,**/ the educational system which until recent ly» insured a high 
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degree of dependency of Its students on the economic system while at 
the same time fostering what could be considered a healthy illusion of 
freedom and self-determination . 

Now aome thing has gone "wrong" between youth and the American^ 
culture. And, perhaps, it is not just the fact that more educators are 
leading their students to reassess their relationship with their cul- 
ture. ?or as Postman and Weingsrtner pointed up, teachers have acted 
"almost entirely as shills for corporate interests, shaping students up 
to be functionaries in one bureaucracy or another. It would appear 
p«rhaps that a radical shift in the practices of economic institutions 
has upset the education process. Alvin Xoffler has suggested that: 
'*Kver since the riae of industrialism, education in the West, and 
particularly in the United States, his beei organized for the mass pro- 
duction of basically standardized educational packages. It is not 
accidental that at the precise moment when the consumer has begun to 
demand «nd obtain greater diversity, the -ame moment when new tech* 
nology promises to make deatandardlzatlon possible, a wave of revolt 
has begun to sweep the college campus. Though the connection Is seldom 
noticed, events on the campus and events in the consumer are intimately 

. .,11 
connected ." 

The white students' illus ion of freedom and self-determination has 
been shaken. In growing numbers, the white student is experiencing 

"future shock," i.e., they are being "confronted by the fact that the 

12 

world they were educated to believe in doesn't exist." Many educa- 
tors are not responding to the crisis very well. Too many educators 
are not responding to their dilif^maia at all. Some educators are pushing 



their students far beyond the bounds of the cul 
the answers lie aomewhere between the auj^er-atl 
"Disneylcnd." 

Although this dileasa will be diaconforcin 
culture and aociety will work out an agreeatist 
and disenchanted (the atudent included). In th 
ation, there will be a degree, of riak taking bi« 
of each party to lessen permanent impairing con 
white culture society and ita white youth need 
But aa Samuel Yette and Sidney Willhelm hare^te^ 
again, thia culture no longer needa black peofU 

BLACK SOCIALIZATION AND mSONALITT 
EDUCATIONAL IMFLICATIONI 

Eaaential to the argument being adranced 
wic3t aocial scientists and educatora lack an un 
feci for the kind of world view held by black 
misunderstanding of the way the Afro-American pi 
relation to the rest of the social environment i 
efforts to develop suitable educational prograni 
acnt gap between black and white Jtudenta. With 
"where the person is," we cannot properly define 
him or her to learn. Equally unsuitable educati 
be dya functional to a "black agenda." 

Our psychol<^y of man in the western cultuc 
host of aaaumptions about human behavior that ar 
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of Iti students on the economic iyitem while at 
Lng what could be coniidered « healthy illualon of 
f ruination . 

la gone "wong" between youth and the American 
pa, It la not juat the fact that more educators are 
ta to reaaaeaa their relationship with their cul- . 
ti and Welngartner pointed up, teachers have acted 
•hills for corporate Interests, shaping student! up 
in one bureaucracy or another. "^^ It would appear 
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their atudente far beyond the bounda of the culture, auggestlng that 
the anawera lie aonewhere between the auper-aelf -actual Ued aelf and 

♦'Oiatieyland." / 

Although thla dllema will be dlaco«fortlng for a while, American 
culture and aoclety will work out an agreeii^t with the dlalllualontd 
and dlaenchanted (the atudent Included), "in the process of a ncgoti* 
atlon, there will be « degree of rlak taking but It is to the advantage 
of each party to lessen permanent Impairing conaequences . For both the 
white culture aoclety and Its white youth need each other to survive. 
But as Samuel Yette and Sidney Wlllhelm have recently pointed out to ua 

13 

again, thla culture no longer needs black people. 

BLACK SOCIALIZATION AND PHtSONALITT DKVELOPHRNTJ 
EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 

Essential to the argument being advanced here 1» the fact that 
moat social scientists and educatora lack an understanding or even the 
feel for the kind of world view held by black people. Given a baaic 
mlaunder standi log of the way the Afro-American perceives the self In 
relation to the reat of the social environment of course hlndeta 
efforta to develop suitable educational programs to close the achieve- 
ment gap between black and white students. Without the knowledge of 
*'where the person Is," we cannot properly define that which motlvatea 
him or her to learn. Etjually unaultable educational philosophies can 
be dyafunctlonal to a "black agenda." 

Our paychology of man In the weatem culture li dailnated by a 
host of assuaptlons about human behavior that ate compatible with our 
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culture it ex^tt^^r we desire It to exUt. American culture i« 
considered an "advanced/' "coaplex" and technological culture. The 
associated concept of the ideal msn in a "complex,*' '^advanced" and 
technological culture is the Horatio Alger type, the individualist who 
can effectively manipulate his complex environment and reach success. 
Related also is western man's concept of development. Development car- 
ries with it such concepts as "advancement," and "good" in addition to 
change. Cultures then that do not fit criteria of a developed western 
America then are considered "primitive" and undesirable, need altera- 
tion or adjustment, and in this context, need to be made white middle- 
class western American. A good example of how this western American 

view of the world and concept of nutn permeates our study of human 

14 

behavior is the discussion in Sechrest and Wallace on "survival" as a 
criterion for what constitutes adjusted behavior. ConvenientlV enough 
also, as it turns out, a significant difference in black American 
behavior as opposed to white is what this writer calls a "survival men- 
tality." Sechrest and Wallace dismissed survival as a criterion of 
adjustment in the following fashion: 

"A serious criticism of survival as criterion of adjustment is that it 
is Inadequate, even irrelevant, in many of the situations that confront 
' us in everyday life. In the highly socialised, industrial ired, and 

technologically ai^vanced cultures of today, very few people are faced 
with decisions involving physical harm or a threat to life itself. 
Thus the concept may be said to have a narrow range of convenience. 
. . ."^^ 




\ 



At least two important assumptions are impll 
reference, first Jl^at the individual is the xreftr 
secondly that all people within geographical codf 
society are at liberty to feel beyond th'e "sunrlv 
and cultural development. Such is not the case i 
America. To illustrate the point, the following 
White's "Toward a Black Psychology": ' 
"Many of these same so-called culturally dcprivtd 
developed the kind of mental toughness and surriv 
coping with life, which make them in many ways su 
age-mates who arc growing up in the material aff 1< 
suburbias. These black youngsters know how tp dt 

V 

bill collectors, building superintendents, corner 
hypes, pimps, whores, sickness, and death. Th«y 1 
school counselors, principals, teachers, w«lfart 1 
authorities, and, in doing so, display a lot of p 
ness and originality. They recognise very early I 
environment which is sometimes complicated and hoi 
be able to verbal Ue it, b^t they have already mm 
tial psychologists state to be the basic human co 
in this life, pain and struggle are unavoidable « 
sense of one's identity can only be achieved by b 
directly confronting an unkind and alien existence 
Although, perhaps, the above statement of pat 
of the black youth is offensive to the convention] 
tist in that it smacks of black ethnoceutricisBi/(l 
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At least two important assumptions are implicit in the above 
reference ^ first that the individual i« th<f reference point and 
secondly that^all people within geographical confines of this advanced 
society are at liberty to feel beyond the "survival"\sta^ of societal 
and cultural development. Such is not the case for the black man in 
America. To illustrate the point, the following exctrpt from Joseph 
White's "Toward a Black Psychology"; 

"Many of these same so-called culturally deprived youngsters have 
jleveloped the Ecind of mental toughness and iurvival skills, in terms of 
coping with life, which make them in miny ways superior to their white 
age-mates who art growing up in the material affluence of Little League 
suburbias. These black youngsters know how to deal effectively with 
bill collectors, building superintendents, corner grocery stores, 
hypes, pimps, whores, sickness, and death. They know how to jive 
school counselors, principals, teachers, welfare workers, juvenile 
authorities, and, in doing so, display a lot of psychological clever- 
ness and originality; ''^They recognixe very early that they exist in an 
environment which Is sometlmea complicated and hostile. They may not 
be able to verballxe It, but they have already mastered what existen- 
tial psychologists state to be the basic human condition; naiwly, that 
in this life, pain and struggle are unavoidable and that a complete 
sense of ont\& Identity can only be achieved by both recognixing and 
directly confronting an unkind and alien existence. "^^ ' 

Although, perhaps, the above statement of personality dfvelopment 
of the black youth is offensive to the conventional white social scien- 
tist in that it snacks of black ethnocentric ism (romanticixed at that). 
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tpeclalltts in the study of Afro-American behavior, hovever, are 
^cQmlng Increasingly appreciative of efforts to develop what Is being 
called' a "Black Psychology." Also, In an effort to determine the 
uniqueness of a "black world view," researchers are going beyond the 
context of the black man In America and atudyli^g the black ethos as 
rooted In African religion and philosophy. In a short suznm^ry of Wade 
W. Nobles* paper entitled "African Philosophy: Foundations for Black 
Psychology," Nobles stated: w 
"Black Psychology must concern Itself with the question of 'rhythm** 
Itnmiat discuss, at oorae length, 'the oral tradition.* It must unfold 
the mysteries of the spiritual energy nmf known as 'soul.* It must 
explain the notion of * extended self* and the * natural* orientation of 
African peoples to Insure the 'survival of the tribe** Briefly, It 
must examine the elements and dimensions of the experiential 
comminalltles of African peoples. "^^ 

In spite of the fact that some coclal scientists, black aod white, have 
negated the possibility of African heritage having been transmitted to 
contemporary black Americans, the Issue Is still very much alive. 
One Indication of Its feasibility is the continued ef f '>ctlveness of 
white prejudice and discrimination in keeping the black man "in his 
place" and unasslrallated In Ain?rican society. Personally, this writer 
finds the notion plausible in that his grandfather was only nine years 
or so from being born In slavery and died but a few years ago. Our 
wretched past I5 still very much a part of our present* 

We have dwelled upon the collectflveness of the black ethos in 
order to demonstrate that a significant determinant of a behavior, in 
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this Instance black culture, is a viable ration! 
behavior, once assuming differences In world vli 
explain tne behavior of blacks in thla laodality 
Ing as attcmpta heretofore exploring black b«ha% 
the white American ethoa. Of r«at promlae to th 
notion advanced by Charles Valentine with iraapec 
explanation of black behavior. Briefly, the pro 
"blacks are simultaneously conmitted to both bla 

stream cul|:ure, and that the two are not mutuall 
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ally asaumed."''^ Each system or socialisation, 

Euro -American, continues throughout Jthe Individu 

equal Importance* ^ 

The research In the areas of duo'-aoclallxat 

completed. Robert Staples has given us sosie Ins 

slons of the theoretical and Mthodologlcal prob 

the role of the black family.''^ The work of Joy( 

entitled Tomorrow's ToaK>rrow . provided an illuktf 

psychological treatment of the blcultural persona 
21 

the black woman. « One Implication that might /la 
from the black duality Is an appreciation for the 
value of "get all you can"; and while on the othe 
surprised when you don't" attitude. The writer w 
nate this position In the following dlscuaalon of 
of black high aspirations and low achievement. 

In other areas of the socialisation proceaa^ 
interdisciplinary research methods to utudy, e.g* 
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upon the collect Iveness of the black ethos in 
that a significant determinant of a behavior, in 



this ins tance^b lack culture, is a viable rationale for & difference In 
behavior, once assuming differences in world views. Attempting to 
explain the behavior of blacks in this modality would be as unsatisfy 
Ing as attempts heretofore exploring black behavior In the context of 
the white American ethos. Of real promise to this approach is the 
notion advanced by Charles Valentine with respect to a "bicuVtural" 
explanation of black behavior. Briefly, the proj>osition |L>tates that 
"blacks are simultaneously coonitted to both black culture and main* 
stream culture, and that the two are not mutually 'exclusive as gener- 



ally assuTied 
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Each system or socialisation. I.e., Afro*Aaerlc/iiii and 



Euro-American, continuea throughout the Individual's life to 'be of 
equal importance . 

The research In the areas of duo-social l£at Ion is f-ar from being 



completed. Robert Staples has given us some Insight into the dimen- 
sions of the theoretical and methodological problem in understanding 
the role of the black family. The work of Joyce Ladner (1971), 
entitled Tomorrow's Tomorrow ? provided an illuminating social- 

paychologlcal treatment of the bicultural personality development of 

21 

the black woman. One implication that might logically be derived 
i^rom the black duality Is an appreciation for the American cultural 
value of *'get all you can"; and while on the other side: "but don't be 
^Surprised when you don't" attitude. The writer. will attempt to illumi- 
nate this position in the folloulng discussion of the apparent anomaly 
of black high aspirations and low achievement. 

In other areas of the socialieatlon process, we are in need of 
interdisciplinary research methods to study, e.g., black peer group 
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relations. Social pter group phenomena auch'aa playing *'The Dozen*" Ic 



often cited peraonaXlty development 
•uch attitude ahaplng rltuala. 
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There are a number of other 



THE APPARENT ACUIEVEMENT-MOTIVATICW AND ASPIRATION 
"ANOIIALY": CASE IN POINT: 

Over the paat fifteen yeara or ao an Increaalng amount of 
attention haa been paid to the achlevement-motlvatlon'-aaplratlon phe- 

. nomenon and what accounts for low achievement of blacks In both the 

/ ' 

claaaroom and on the Job. A good sample of the literature as well as. 

Intcrcatlng comparative analysis and Interpretation la given by 
23 

Guteman. It quickly becomea apparent In the review of the litera- 
ture (aotae which Is referred to aa "Internal-externai^yjciit^f^. — 



control" reaearch) that the preaent understanding of \he phenomenon 
leavea the educational planner on queatlonable grounds when attempts 
are made to Increaae classroom performance of seemingly unmotivated 
black youth. 

« 

The complexity of the laaue Is Increaaed when additional research 

24 

finds that black school children expreaa high occupational goala, and 
that black mothera have comparable value orlentatlona In regard to 
their children* 8 future. A atatement made by black paychlatrlats 
William H. Grler and Price M. Cqibbs In their book, *'Black Rage," 
commanda attention: 

"Although education may In the long run be an important inatrument for 
black people, children may have clearer vision when they aee the clasa- 
room aa Immediately Irrelevant. Their vision Is clearer than that of 



men who plead for black people to become educated 
all blacka as bondsmen temporarily out of bondagl 
Here again we note the "reality awarencaa" In bll 
appears to guard against a pathological purauit 
Dream. As educators of black children, la It eth 
tamper with the black p^iradnallty's adaptatlooal 
until the threat to black aurvlviil la rcaovcd? 
humane to work within limits of the black'a world 
crystal Ise *a value ayatem that la more compatlbla 
an alien environment? ^ 

SUMMARY AND COHCtUDXNG REMUl 

The writer bw« hrt#fl y pr #s#ni-»d a f#»w rnnai 



^ hopefully will encourage the educatora of black a 
of the newer notlona for educational rcforp froa 
One muat flrat recognise that the purpoac of any 
within a society Is t;o be supportive of lts\ cultu 

The question of what klnda of valuea ai^e to I 

\ 

Indicative, of the dilemma educatora have fou^d tlH 
obvloua that valuea are and have alwaya been '|taugl 
mandate from the American economic culture. The 
mlddle-claaa atudenta, educatora, and achoola! bvct 
sonal valuea are tolerable within the cultural and 
thla advanced cybernetic and technological aoclcty 
reapectlve constituents will have to reaolve. Th« 
culture 1}^ at another stage requiring a different, 
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♦r group phenomena luch playing "The Dozent** is 
Itty development. There are * number of other 
rltuala. 

ACHIEVEMBNT-MOTIVATION A^© ASPIRATION 
t 

^'ANOMALY": XIASE IN POINT I 

tekn yeara or to an Increaalng amount of 
id to the achlevement-motlvfttlon-aaplratton phe- 
unts for low achievement of blacka In both the 
Job. A good aample of'the literature aa vell^aa 
^€ analyaia and Interpretation is given by 
ly becomea apparent In the review of the lltera- 
-g^ fei iia J tu a* " iinrgrn«t*exc«rnai locus ot 
t the present understanding of ^he phenomenon 
planner on questionable grounds when attempts 

lassroom performance of seemingly unmotivated 
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the Issue Is Increased when additional research 
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re comparable value orientations In regard^ to 
re.^^ A statement made by black psychiatrists 
frlce M. Cobbs In their book, ''Black Rage/* 

y In the long ryn be an Important Instrument for 
I may have clearer vision when they see the class- 
rre levant. Their vision is clearer than that of 



men who plead for black people to become educated In a land which vlewa 
all blacks as bondsmen temporarily out of bondage. 
Here again we note the "reality awareness" In blac)c children that 
appears to guard against a pathological purault of the evasive American 
Dream. As educators of black children, la It ethical to "radically" 
tamper with the black peraonality'a adaptatlonal developmental procesaea 
until the threat to black survival la removed? Would It not be more 
humane to work within limits of the black's world view and help to 
crystal Ize a value system that la more compatible to hla existence In 
an alien environment? 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING REMARKS 



r'ne Wir er has briefly presented a few considerations which 
hopefully will encourage the educators of black atudents to view some 
of the newer notions for educational reform from a black perapectlve.. 
One must first recognize that the purpose of any educational aystem 

within a society la to be supportive of Its cultural philosophy » 

/ 27 
VThe question of what kinds of values Mre to be taught and how f la 

Indicative of the dilemma educators have found themselves In.. It Is 

obvious that valuea are and have always been taught by the achool as .a 

mand^e from the American economic culture. The conflict between | 

middle-class students, educators, and schools over what degree of per<* 

sonal values are tolerable within the cultural and aoclal context of 

this advanced cybernetic and technological aoclety la sonethlng Its 

respective constituents will have to resolve. The development of black 

culture is at another atage requiring a different agenda. 
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Although the tnt?nt of John E. Churchvtlle'i remarks in hta eaaay This writer iuggeiti that one of the belie 

entitled *'0n Correct Black Education" were intended as a rebuff to other" might inculcate into the value ayatem of 

**8uper black" revolutionaries » the sentinsent is appropriate in this his first obligation is to act in some way towa 

larger context. He stated: ^ black people and the value of his self-estee« ii 

*'It is especially important that we raise the standard of correct quality of his efforts. 

discipline against the decadent cries of * freedom of self ^expression, * 

and ^freedom of the indlvidua\.' We must raise our children in an 

environment %rhich demonstrates the power and purposefulness of thej 

28 

disciplined life of correct revolutionary struggle." 
The above words are perhaps too harsh for the average middle-class 
icdividuml aocialtxed in America to accept easily. And perhaps for 
ihixxxl tura I Aero-Amer icana^-JJie^!^,^ hmlj. jif_hAriL-tfi_Acc4 
View of the harsh realities of the black experiences and the person- 
ality develodmllnt of blacks, wtilch has alwaya been survival oriented, 



( 



J 



it may be a wiser course to follow than ^those proposed which have 
questionable appropriateness. \ ^ 

In view of the character of the educational system Which has been 
depicted above, the author sees relevance of publiTc school education as 
better capable of "training" black students and letting other black 

institutions integrate those skill acc(tA«itions into his personality, 

\ ^ - 29 

as Berciter ^suggested as a role for all schools. 

In addition, the pubHc school should have a curriculum which will 
encourage the black student to ht "instruiftentval" in his §r her behav- 
ior. The motivation to achieve skills must originate from the black 

family and community. "No school program can tap child potential in 

* 30 
depth, without attention to totality of elements."'' 
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as a role for all schools. 

public school should have a curriculum which will 
»tud«%t to be "instrumental" in his or her behav- \ 
to achieve skills must originate from the black 

"No school program can tap child potential in 

30 

;iori to ^totality of elements." 
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This writer suggests that one of the beUefs a block "significant 

other" might inculcate into the value systeso of black students is that 

p 

his first obligation is to act in some way toward the liberation of 
black people and the value of his self-esteem is to be gauged by the 
quality of his efforts. . . , ' 
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